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World news 


Riyadh 

bomb 

blasts 


Business summary 


Belgians 
to raise 
stake in 


Satellite launch costs poised to rise in U.S. and Europe 


one UK bank 


The radical Mamie Jihad group 
• chimed - rnsponsfoflfry lor tan ex- 
ptoawafaflte Saudi Arabian capi- 

- tofffijtefaettSatasfoffmght. - 

The fest ejcplosiciii, opposite a 
Westemstyle pizza parlour, killed a 
FQ^mioai^«eriouslyiiijuredairee 
other people. No one was injured in. 
the second, -'which' occurred shorty 
after ' the first near a. compound 
where government mfirtary advis- 
ersfive. 

. Diplomats m .the capital believe 
the CTpInmimt are a w a r n i n g that 

the Saudfo are not beyond the reach 

- of- ‘ ftf . WriicW fnrwlftTrK»T»t»1i«rt- 

group. Page 2 

Terrorist fears 

french authorities are treating 
next month’s Paris Air Show as a 
major .'target for terrorist attacks 
.and have reinforced security. 

Swiss bank scandal 

One ofjSwitzeriand’s longest and 
most hotuifoas banking scandals 
witori with a ance prominent b ank - 
«r, Rbbert Lederc, found guilty of 
diverting iHiWitms of dollars from 
dients' acctmirts. He will be sen- 
tenced today, . . 

New party head 

Anibal Cavaco.e Silva was elected 
as new leader af PortugaTs troubled 
Social Democrat Party (PSD), a jun- 
ior -partner in Sr Mario Soares's 
centre-left coaEtion. Page 2 •• 

Contras *face defeat* 

USL-baded Contra rebels face a 
"strate gi c dafeaf* following a Nicar- 
aguan government Tuflitary offen- 
sive, the country's Defense Minister 
Humberto Ortega said. Page 2 

Moscowaccuses U.S. 

Soviet leader Mikhafl Gorbachev 
.aoavedlbe U-S.ofa mThterybirikt- 
up in the Indian. Ocean- and ctf: r 


.gam a zone <£ peace. Page 2 - 

Pope in Belgium 

Pope John Part urged Relgiaxis to 
overcome language and racial bam- . 
ers in their country and said their 
mm»« coukFbe an Id the 

rest of the worid. 

Peking soccer unrest 

Thousands of Chinese football tons 
rampaged outside the Peking's 
Workers stadium, stopping and at- 
tacking foreigners' cars, after China 
lost 2ri to Hong Kong. 

Treason trial 

Sixteen members of the 
DDF grou p go cm trial today, in . 
South Africa’s most important trea- 
son hearing foe 2Q years. Page 2 

Warsaw price rise 

The Polish Government will go 
ahead whh plans to raise the price 
of meat despite objections by lead- 
ers of legal trade ^ninns and Soli- 
darity. 

Cairo book ban 

An Egyptian court ordered the con- 
fiwrtinin of new editions of the cen- 
turies-old Arabic classic "A Thou- 
sand and One Mights,™ saying it 
posed a threat to morals. 

Pilot strike talks 

United. Airltoes, the US/s biggest 
carrier, is due to resume negotia- 
tions with sinking pilots today in a 
bid to end the three^lay-old dispute. 

Florida emergency 

Florida's governor declared a state 
of eme r g e ncy as forest fires broke 
out in much cf the state. Page 2 

Prost wins 

Alain Prost of France won his sec- 
ond Monaco Peek in succes- 
sion^ driving a McLaren. 

Nocturnal noise 


blood .pressure «wd an increased 
phwryo of heartand circulatory dis- 
ease can be caused by snoring, ac- 
cording to Copenhagen’s sleep re- 
search laboratory. 


Divergence = 2 

n r*i nG^ 


llBsr 
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weakened slightly, as did foe Ital- 
ian lira, foe weakest EMS currency. 
There was no pressane, however, 
withall members staying well with- 
in their divergence limits. Ascen- 
sion Day tended to keep trading 
quiet, and" there was little interest 

' apart ff nm fliw- h i ntin nc in ftp rint- 

■Jat 

The chart shows the two constraints 
on European. Monetary System ex- 
change rates. The upper grid based 
bit tar weakest currency in the sys- 
tem. defines the cross rates from 
wWcfc no eunrncy f except the torn} 
■map move more than 2% per cent. 
-The lower chart gives each curren- 
cy* divergence from its “central 
rate m -agaxnst the European Curren- 
cy Unit (ECO), itself d basket of Eu- 
ropean currencies. 

TOKYO: Nikkei Dow index closed 
96.15 up on Saturday, at 1&516.14. 
Page 22 

EUBOMABKEIS: Canadian Export 
Development Corporation's deci- 
sion to issue Euro-commercial pa- 
per without underwriting or stand- 
by credit facilities has ttoown the 
role of commercial banks in foe Eu- 
romarkets into question- Page 15 
NIGERIA is to issue promissory 
notes for about $530m to help in the 
rescheduling of foreign debts. 
Page 3 

SOUTH AFRICAN Gold Coin Ex- 
change cannot honour guarantees 
to repurchase Krugerrands, and 
has been placed under voluntary ju- 
dicial management Page 2 

SWISS central bank authorities 
have lifted the SwFr 200m ($?8m) 
on public bond by for- 
eign borrowers as a farther step in 
the liberalisation of foe country’s 
capital market. Page IS 

SOVIET UNION and United States 
start their highest level trade talks 
for six years in Moscow today. 

Page 2. 

WEDD DURLACHER, the UK job- 
bing firm now being integrated into 
Barclays Bank's new securities 
group, has Bold its 25 per cent stake 
in Charles Fulton, the money brok- 
ing firm, back to its management. 

AMERICAN Savings & Loan, foe 
biggest VS. savings bank and a 
S ubsidiar y of Corporatatm 

of America, lost Sllbn in deposits 
last moniiw the third month In a 
row it has suffered a net outflow of 
fi imte Page 15 

UK MMSTTHY of defence invited 
four group s to submit ideas for a 
computer-based command system, 
worth at ‘ least £7 5m ($93-7m), for 
RAF Strike Comand HQ. Fbge 6 

BRITISH independent ml compa- 
nies meet this week to deride 
whether to set up a trading compa- 
ny to frnri markets for their North 
Sea output after the abolition of 
BNOC 
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BY PETER MARSH M LONDON AND DAVID MARSH IN PARIS 


GROUPS PARAGESA/BruxeQes 
Lambert (GPBL), a Swiss- Belgian 
financial conglomerate, wfil this 
week underwrite a £35m (S44m) 
rights issue by Henry Ansbacber. 
the UK-based merchant h»nir and 
insurance broking group. GPBL has 
a 29.9 per cent stake in Ansbacber, 
which will rise to at least 50 per 
cent as a result a£ the underwriting 
and. adjustments to conversion 
terms . of Q4hm of loan stock. 
Page 14 

EUROPEAN Monetary System: The 
Irish punt remained the strongest 
performer last week. The D-Mark 
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PRICES for satellite launches on 
both the UJ5. space shuttle and 
western Europe's Ariane rocket are 
likely to rise following an impend- 
ing announcement by President Ro- 
nald Reagan on foe level of guvero- 
ment subsidy for the American ve- 
hicle. 

The derision, due in the next 
week or so, win probably reduce foe 
subsidies on shuttle launches, 
which cur re ntly recoup fay commer- 
cial fees only- a fraction of the 
S15Qm or so that each flight costs. 

This, in turn, is likely to give Ar- 
.nmtgpare> ) the mainly French com- 
pany that sells Ariane launches, the 
chance to raise its prices, which at 
present are roughly comparable to 
those for the shuttle. 

M Roinwfl Deschamps, Ariane- 
space's secretary general, says his 
company wants to increase prices 


to raise its currently meagre profit 
ratio but that the subsidisation of 
the shuttle is preventing this. 

Any steep increase in prices for 
the shuttle would, however, favour 
Arianespace, at least in foe short 
term. The American vehicle is al- 
ready having to contend with a poor 
image due to its failure last month 
to put a VS. Navy satellite into or- 
bit, a mishap which was due to a 
faulty rocket motor on the satellite. 

Ariane the space shuttle 
account for about half the market, 
worth about $50Qm a year, for tak- 
ing into orbit commercial communi- 
cations 

The derision by President Rea- 
gan »h nnM mil mnptbc of argu- 
ment between UB. government 
bodies which have faflari to agree 
on foe extent to which the space 
shuttle should pay its way. 


Swedish strike 
settlement 
near after 
Palme move 

BY KEVIN DONE, NORDIC CORRESPONDENT, IN STOCKHOLM 


THE STRIKE of 2V4 weeks by 
Swedish civil' servants, the coun- 
try’s biggest ever public sector in- 
dustrial dispute, was dose to setUe- 
ment last night following secret in- 
tervention in the conflict by Mr Olof 
Palme, the Prime Minister. 

Mr Palme h^d mp^ting s with 
leaders cf the 20 5,0 00-strong TCO-S 
civil servants union which since 
early May has brought the coun- 
try’s civil air traffic to a halt and 
has badly disrupted Sweden’s for- 
eign trade. 

T.«tp fast night foe two sides ap- 
peared -close to accepting a new of- 
fer from foe state appointed media- 
tor; which wouldjpye chtii servants 
an increase of -2 per cent from De- 
cember L 

. The strike has been staged by the 

country’s biggest civil service union 
in sup p or t of a compensatory pay 
rtoim fm 1984, a year when public 

sector employees cl»hn that their 
wages fell sharply behind increases 
in the private sector. 

A controversial danse in last 
year’s two-year agreement specif- 
ically allowed a renegotiation in 
these circumstances, but the Gov- 
ernment has been re l uctant to 
grant any further i ncrease for t ear 
of barsting its own 5 per cent volun- 
tary ceiling for labour cost in- 
creases in 1985. 

Mr Palme said yesterday that he 
had not negotiated with foe TCO-S 
leadership, but bad merely opened 
the way to renewed talks between 
the two foe mediator. He 

dented having gone behind the back 
of the state employer board and 
r iaimpd the new tjffe r was under 
fop v nlira tHTy roiling, 

In the midst of the strike Swedish 
financial authorities were forced to 
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Mr Olof Palme 


dnsticaDy tighten monetary policy 
with, a big increase in interest rates 
to try to strengthen confidence in 
the Swedish krona «iH stop a 
mounting flow of capital out of the 
country. 

Both the strike and the new 
squeeze on consumer spending are 
e x pect e d to damage the Social 
Democratic Government’s chance s 
of being re- e l e cted in the general 
election in September, although a 
new opinion poll published yester- 
day - and taken before the latest 
events - showed the Socialist bloc 
dearly gaining ground after trailing 
behind the centre-right opposition 
parties for many months. 

The new poll by IMU showed foe 
Socialist bloc - the Social Demo- 
crats and Communists - with 495 
per cent compared with 45.5 per 
cent for the non-Sorialists. In the 
last IMU poll in February the non- 
Socialists had 48 per cent compared 
with 47.5 per cent for the Social 
Democrats and Communists com- 
bined. 


The National Aeronautics . and 
Space Administration, foe operator 
of the shuttle fleet of three vehicles 
(a fourth ghmilri enter service later 
this year), says that an element of 
subsidy is needed to tempt more 
co mpani es to use the craft, for in- 
stance for experiments in zero- 
gravity materials processing. 

The Department of Transporta- 
tion, which has responsibility for 
regulating space-launch vehicles, 
operated both by Nasa and private 
companies, wants foe space admin- 
istration to raise its prices to recoup 
more of its operating costs from 
customers. 

This is both as a contribution to 
cutting the U5. Government deficit 
and as a way to boost foe fortunes 
of private enterprises foot sell rock- 
et launches. 

Last year, General Dynamics and 


Thatcher 
and Kohl 
agree on 
use of veto 

By Robert Mauthner in London 

MRS Margaret Thatcher, the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister, is understood to 

have tnld Herr Helmut Knhi , foe 
i West German Chancellor, font Brit- 
ain basically supports foe use of the 
i veto in the EEC Council of Minis- 
ters on matters of vital n normal in- 
terest 

The veto was employed by the 
Germans in last week’s farm minis- 
ters TnffgtiTig in Brussels, an a pro- 
posal to cut cereal prices. < 

Britain’s position was conveyed I 
to Here Kohl during a one-day i 
meeting on Saturday between the | 
two leaders at Chequers, at which j 
preparations for the European sum- 
mit due to be held in cm June 

28 2 ft was one of the main sub- 

jects discussed. 

Mis Thatcher and Herr KhM fo- 
cused On the mnrinrifm«i of foe 
Dooge report, which will be one of 
foe main items on the agenda of the 
Milan meeting and which proposes 
to make majority voting The ride 
rather than the exception in the 
Community's darisfan-Tnalring- 

Although Britain's position on the 
national veto, a result of the Lux- 
embourg compromise of 1966, has 
long been clear, it finds i tself in 
somewhat of a dilemma on the spe- 
cific controversy over cereal prices. 

Having argued strongly for many 
years in favour of measures to re- 
duce agricultural spending in the 
Community, the British Govern- 
ment can hardly claim to be happy 
with a German move to veto a L8 
per cent cut in cereal prices, which 
is only half the amount of the Euro- 
pean Commission's original propos- 
aL 

Under last year’s agricultural re- 
form package, which Britain ener- 
getically promoted, the cut in cereal 
prices should have been at least 5 
per cent, according to foe Commis- 
sion’s calculations. 

However, foe official British view 
is that, in several other areas, such ! 
as fruit and vegetables, meat, so- : 

Continued on Page 14 I 


Transpace Carriers announced they 
would take payloads into orbit us- 
ing the Atlas-Centaur and Delta 
rockets, both previously operated 
by Nasa. But neither company has 
chalked up an order, the result, 
they say, of government subsidies 
to foe shuttle that give Nasa an un- 
fair advantage. 

Telecommunications companies 
and governments are expected to 
itmnch roughly 20 communications 
satellites annually over the next 
few years. 

At present, the foes charged by 
Arianespace and Nasa are roughly 
comparable. The prices range be- 
tween S20m and $30m for a launch 
into the geostationary orbit 38,000 
km above the Earth of a L2 tonne 
r o Tn T Y i Tiniwtinrg Satellite. 

Nasa’s prices are fixed to October 
' 1988 by an earlier government de- 


cree. The current debate in foe US. 
is over foe pricing policy for the 
three years from that date, an im- 
portant subject now, given that sat- 
ellite companies often -require two 
to three years to arrange a launch 
for their hardware. 

Here foe arguments become com- 
plex as prices for foe shuttle are 
fixed in terms the 1982 value of the 
dollar. The prices relate to the sum 
a customer would be charged for 
“renting" foe whole of a shuttle's 
cargo bay, which can lift a payload 
of 30 tonnes, rather than for a small 
section of this space that is big 
enough to lift a 1-tonne satellite. 

In practice, foe bay is filled with 
perhaps three such sateDites, foe 
owners of which pay Nasa foe ap- 
propriate proportion of the total foe. 

The current policy has fixed the 
shuttle price (for the complete car- 


go bay) at S71m until October 1988. 
While Nasa wants the sum kept at 
roughly this level for the following 
three years, the Department of 
Transportation favours char ging 
about SllOm. 

According to Nasa, each shuttle 
flight now costs about Sl50m. This 
includes of spare parts, engineers’ 
time and the appropriate share of 
the charges for running various Na- 
sa space bases. It does not include 
repayments of foe Sllbn develop- 
ment costs for the shuttle fleet 

On the current p ricing policy, 
therefore, the Government has to 
pay roughly $90m toward the cost of 
each shuttle flight assuming the 
vehicle carries three satellites 
whose owners each contribute 
S20m. In addition, foe satellite 

Continued on Page 14 


U.S. court blow **&<*&>& 

m i a • 'm .freezes 

to hostile dollar 

corporate bids deposits 


BY WILUAM HALL IN NEW YORK 


Israel lifts taxes and prices in 
bid to curb soaring inflation 


BY DAVID LENNON IN TEL AVIV 

ISRAEL’S CABINET inc re ased 
tews and prices and annn nnw»d ft 
series of other economic measures 
after a mar athon 12-hour meeting 
yesterday devoted exclusively to 
finding ways to alleviate the coun- 
try’s economic problems. 

The meeting was held against the 
background of the resurgence of hy- 
perinflation last mouth, as well as 
the huge deficit in the balance of 
payments and the continuous ero- 
sion of foreign currency reserves. 

The Governments, attempt to 
curb inflation and stabilise the 
economy - through a voluntary 
agreement with the unions and em- 
ployers to control wages and prices 
suffered a severe blow as infl a ti on 
in April soared to nearly 20 per 
cent, bringing the cumulative rate 
for the first four months to 59.8 per 
cent. The rate fin* the whole of last 
year was 440 per cent 

The new measures indude a 2 
per cent increase in value added tax 


The radical Popular Front lor foe 
Liberation of Palestine- General 
Command guerrilla group will 
exchange three Israeli soldiers 
today for 1450 Palestinians and 
Lebanese held by Israel, Reuter 
reports from Damascus. 

to 17 per cent, an increase of 10 to 
20 per cent in foe purchase tax on 
imported goods, increases in the 
prices of government subsidised ba- 
sic commodities and transport, a 
three-month freeze on government 
contracts ftT> d pa job biting in fog 
public sector. 

The Histadrut trades union feder- 
ation warned the Government yes- 
terday that it would not agree to 
any attempts to alter existing wage 
agreements. 

The Cabinet also approved a new 
law limiting foe Government's pow- 
er to cover the budget deficit by or- 


dering the Bank of Israel to print 
money. The law provides for this 
practice to he eliminated over two 
years. 

Mr Adi Amorai, foe Deputy Min- 
ister of Finance, said that foe cen- 
tral bank would be able to print on- 
ly SL2bn (in shekel equivalent) this 
year compared with $1.9hn last 
year. “If the Government is short of 
money it will have to try to borrow 
from foe public,’' he said. 

Mr Amorais ftdd***l that fhp Gov 

nmmwrt had wail» a widalrp m Tint 

introducing the law before it and j 
foe Knesset (Parliament) approved 
foe 1985-86 budget Tf it had been 
in force then, it would have left foe 
ministers with no option but to cut 
their budget” 

The new law is a response to US. 
pressure to main* the central hawk 
more independent by removing the 
Gove rn me nt 's power to force it to 
print money. 
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US. INVESTMENT bankers are 
studying a Delaware court decision 
which appears to mark an impor- 
tant setback for foe corporate raid- 
ers who mount hostile tender offers 
for vulnerable companies in the 
hope that they will be bought out at 
a profit 

In what many corporate lawyers 
believe could be a landmark judg- 
ment fae Supreme Court of the 
state of Delaware, ruled last Friday 
that Unocal, a big US. oil company, 
could exclude a group of corporate 
raiders, led by Mr T. Boone Pick- 
ens, from a SIBbn share buyback 
scheme. 

The ruling was greeted enthu- 
siastically by executives of major 
oil flrtmpanifls who have watched 
with mounting concern as a group 
of corporate raiders, led by Mr Pick- 
ens, have forced several well known 
oil companies, either to seek-friend- 
ly takeovers or to buy hack their 
shares an terms not available to the 
rest of the company’s shareholders 
- a tactic known as “greenmail". 

Many US. companies are reg- 
istered in Delaware and the court 
decision, vindicating Unocal's ac- 
tion, is being interpreted as a signif- 
icant new weapon for fighting off 
unwelcome bids. It is believed to be 
the first time that a company has 
“greenmailed" a corporate raider, 
by turning the tables on him. Wall 
Street analysts were speculating 
last night that Mr Pickens will now 
seek talks with Unocal's manage- 
ment in an effort to protect its posi- 
tion. 

Unocal had offered to buy back 
close to a third of its shares for se- 


curities worth $72 per share in a bid 
to fight off an unfriendly $54 a 
share tender offer for majority con- 
trol from Mr Pickens. 

Afr Pickens’ investor group, 
which already owns 13.0 per cent of 
Unocal, wanted to tender its shares 
under the Unocal offer and would 
have stood to make a $150m profit 
on the term* nffared to other share- 
holders. 

Unocal insisted all that 
it intended to exclude Mr Pickens 
from the exchange offer. If it suc- 
ceeds and proceeds with its own ex- 
change offer, the value of Mr Pick- 
ens’ shareholding is likely to drop 
sharply since the value cf the resid- 
ual Unocal shares will fail- 

Wall Street analysts have esti- 
mated that Unocal shares will prob- 
ably trade in foe lower $30 range af- 
ter Unocal completes its own offer. 
If this is foe case, then Mr Pickens, 
who has made over Slbn in profits 
from similar raids over foe last two 
years, will face a loss of around 
$30 0m on his investment 

Until now the risk reward ratio in 
corporate raids on companies such 
as Gulf Oil, Phillips Petroleum and 
Unocal has appeared to favour raid- 
ers like Mr Pickens. However, the 
Delaware derision has raised foe fi- 
nancial risks fir hostile bidders 
like Mr Pickens who put companies 
under pressure to buy back their 
shares. 

Although Mr Pickens has always 
insisted that he wants to take over 
and manage Unocal, the Delaware 
court concluded that UnocaTs board 
had acted in good faith by rejecting 
Mr Pickens $54 a share offer 


By Jimmy Bums in Buenos Aires 

THE ARGENTINE Government 
has announce d a package of mea- 
sures aimed at easing the growing 
liquidity squeeze on the country's fir 
nanrial institutions following the 
collapse of the Banco de Italia y Rio 
de la Rata, the third largest private 
bank. 

The central bank froze all depos- 
its hpld in foreign currency as from 
today for the next 120 days, in a bid 
to halt the growing run on dollar de- 
posits. 

Other measures inrlnda a further 
reduction in foe Tninimnm reserve 
requirement and the announce- 
ment of extended re-discount lines 
to hanks in difficulties. Interest 
rates an Treasury Bills meanwhile 
have been reduced in an. attempt to 
increase the capacity of individual 
banks to absorb funds. Over the last 
week the central bank had been us- 
ing Treasury Rills as foe main in- 
strument to minimise the monetary 
expansion implied by the opening 
of emergency credit lines to cash- 
strapped banks. 

Sr Alfredo Concepcion, the gover- 
nor of the central bank, justifies the 
measures by saying that they were 
aimed at re-establishing public con- 
fidence in the local hanirfng system. 
He refuted speculation that the 
move could eventually lead to a na- 
tionalisation of d e posi ts . 

1 am a firm believer that state 
intervention in the banking system 
should be kept to the minimum nec- 
essary. I hope that when the 120 
days are up we will be able to pro- 
ceed with responsibility, efficiency 
and solvency ” Sr Concepcion said 
in a radio interview. 

Continued on Page 14 


Only someone on the right course 
can help you with yours. 



A universal bank has the right 
instruments to determine your 
exact position and help plot the 
best course to your goal. The 
coordinates of our branch system 
dot the globe. 

Among our comprehensive 
sendees are time and notice 
deposits in all major currencies, 
short meefium and long-term 
loans (overdrafts, straight and 
roll-over loans, acceptance credits 
in £-stg, US $, DM and other 
Eurocurrencies with special 
emphasis on trade finance and 


forfaiting), placement and trading 
in foreign securities such as Euro- 
bonds. convertibles etc., foreign 
exchange, and international port- 
folio management 

Whenever and wherever you 
encounter problems with compli- 
cated international financing, con- 
tact the Deutsche Bank. 

Wall put your business on a 
proper course. 

Deutsche Bank AG. 

London Branch 
6 Bishopsgate. RO. Box 441 
London EC2P 2 AT. Tel.: 2 83 46 00 
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A century of universal banking 
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European split 
on space weapon 
research widens 


BY RUPERT CORNWELL IN BONN 


DEEP ROOTED differences 
; betwen the European allies over 

- Washington's space-based 
if Strategic Defence Initiative 
■* (SDI) emerged clearly over the 

- weekend at a session In Stutt- 
gart of the North Atlantic 

1 Assembly. 

The assembly, which links 

/'.'parliamentarians from the 18 

-’'member states of the North 
. Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
•- (although Greek delegates were 
/ missing because of their general 
-• election campaign) has no 
■ official status within Nato. Bat 
■ - its deliberations in Stuttgart 
. indicated that doubts about the 
/ merits of European participa- 
tion in SDI are if anything 

- growing— even if there was a 
strong consensus in favour of 

; Europe at least making a 
• common reply to the U.S. offer 

- of SDI involvement. 

Representatives of France, 
Denmark and Norway made 
clear their refusal to partici- 
pate, whole General Wolfgang 
. Alien burg. Chief of Staff of the 
Bundeswehr. told the assembly’s 
military committee that SDI as 
it stood raised more questions 
‘ than it answered. 

Mr John Gardner, director of 
. the SDI department of the 
Pentagon moreover admitted 
. that if the system was in place, 
it might tempt the Soviet 


Union to increase Its offensive 
weaponry— thus strengthening 
the fears of opponents of SDI, 
who have argued that it would 
merely contribute to an 
acceleration of the super* 
powers’ arms race. 

Within West Germany itself, 
voices have been raised doubt- 
ing the merits of involvement, 
the merits of involvement, 
despite the apparent inclination 
of Chancellor Helmut Kohl him- 
self to have Bonn contributing 
to the project. 

Herr Has Dietrich Genscher, 
the Foreign Minster, who has 
long been visibly less 
enthusiastic than Herr Kohl 
about SDI, warned cryptically 
at the weekend after talks in 
Vlemm with his TLS. and Soviet 
opposite numbers that arma- 
ments in space was “ incompat- 
ible ” with detente. 

For his part, former 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt said 
in a newspaper interview in 
Israel, which he is c u rrently 
visiting, that West Germany 
should stay out of SDI research 
work, and instead join the 
Eureka initiative promoted by 
France. 

Europe should avoid being 
drawn into a position where it 
became u dependent on the UJS. 
military-industrial complex, 
Herr Schmidt said. 


Western European Union 
representatives meet today 


• BY DAVID HOllSEGO IN PAMS 

PARLIAMENTARIANS from 
the seven-nati on W estern Euro- 
pean Union (WEU) gather in 
Paris today in a mood of dis- 
appointment that proposals by 
foreign and defence ministers to 
inject life into the organisation 
have so far produmed few tan- 
gible results. 

The three-day meeting of the 
WEU assembly is expected to 
be dominated by this and the 
generally reticent attitude of 
the parliamentarians towards a 
European participation in the 
U.S. Strategic Defence Initia- 
tive (SDI). 

The proposal to reinvigorate 
the WEU as a “European 
pillar” of the Atlantic defence 
Community was a French 
initiative. It was endorsed by 
foreign ministers of the other 
member states at their meeting 
Jn Rom e in October 1984 — an 
endorsement that reflected the 
collective preoccupation of 
governments that the public 
disquiet at the deployment of 
U.S. missiles in Europe gave 
new urgency to the need for 
defining the role of a “European 
pillar” in the Alliance. 

But the momentum generated 
at the Rome meeting was 
largely dissipated when defence 
and foreign ministers met again 
in Bonn last month. In the eyes 


of some parliamentarians, the 
loss of momentum was reflected 
in the decision to name Mr 
Alfred Cahen, a senior Belgian 
diplomat as the new Secretary 
General of the organisation, as 
opposed to a politician who 
would have carried more inter- 
national weight 

At the same time the parlia- 
mentarians were disappointed 
that ministers at Bonn gave 
only the vaguest definition to 
the three new agencies that 
they decided to set up within 
the WEU. It is still unclear 
exactly what these bodies — 
covering disarmament, security 
and defence, and armaments 
development — are intended to 
do. 

After being the most enthusi- 
astic f or th e reinvigoration of 
the WEU. France’s recent 
cooler attitude towards the 
organisation has been widely 
noticed. No member of the 
French Government is sched- 
uled to attend the meeting. 

The U-S. also recently made 
clear its dislike of Eur opean 
co-ordination through the WEU 
when Mr Richard Burt, the UB. 
assista n t secretary of state, 
warned the member states 
against formulating positions on 
defence outside the Nato 
Alliance. 


Swire Pacific Limited 

Final dividends for the year ended 
31st December 1984 

Scrip Dividends 

The average last dealt prices of the Company’s shares on the 
stock exchanges in Hong Kong on which they are traded, tor the 
five trading days up to and including 17th May 1985 were: 


‘A’ shares 
’B’ shares 


HK$ 

24.20 

3.86 


In a letter to shareholders from the Chairman dated 1st May 
1986, it was announced that the recommended final dividends tor 
1984 of 87.0© per ‘A* share andl 7.4 ©per 'B 1 share will take the form 
of scrip dividends to be satisfied by the issue of additional 
'A' shams and additional ‘B’ shares respectively, but that 
shareholders will be able to elect to receive mvldenas In cash in 
respect of all or part of their shareholdings. It was further 
announced that entitlements to fractional shares wilt be 
disregarded and the benefit thereof will accrue to the Company. 

Applying the average last dealt prices noted above, the number 
of new shares which shareholders will receive In respect of their 
existing shares for which elections to receive cash are not 
deposited by 24th May 1965 either with the Registrars In Hong 
Kong, or with the Reglstrere'Agents in the United Kingdom, will be 
calculated as follows; 

For *A’ shares: 


Number of new 


Number of 

0.870 

’A' shares to 

a 

existing 

X — - 

be received 


*A’ shares 

24.20 

For ‘B’ shares: 




Number of new 


Number of 

0.174 

’B’ shares to 

— 

existing 

X 

be received 


*8' shares 

3.86 


and wilt be rounded down to the nearest whole number of new 
shares, fractional entitlements being disregarded. 

Subject to the approval of the recommended final dividends by 
the shareholders at the annual general meeting of the Company to 
be held on 23rd May 1985, certificates for tire new ‘A’ shares and 
*B' shares in respect of the scrip dividends, which will rank pari' 
passu with the existing issued shaes of the Company, and 
warrants for dividends where cash elections have been made, will 
be despatched to shareholders on 7lh June 1985. 


Non 

20th 


gKong, 
May. 1985. 


Byorderof the Board 
JOHN SWIRE & SONS (HJQ LIMITED 

Secretaries 


The Swire Group 

SwinHDo^HnqKaog, 


Baldrige 
holds trade 
talks in 
Moscow 

By Patrick Cockbura In Moscow 

MR MALCOLM BALDRIGE. 
the UJS. Commerce Secre- 
tary, is to meet Soviet officials 
is Moscow today in tbe 
highest level meeting on 
trade between the US. and 
the Soviet Union since 1978. 

Mr Baldrige will meet Mr 
Nikolai Patolichev, the Soviet 
Foreign Trade Minister, at a 
two-day session of the Joint 
Soviet- American Commercial 
Cbnunlsston. 

A significant increase in 
trade between the super 
powers Is unlikely however. 
Officials in Moscow made 
clear that although the Soviet 
Union is interested in 
importing some manufactured 
goods such as agricultural 
mac hinery from the U-S* 
almost all big contracts to be 
awarded outside the country 
under the 1986-90 five-year 
plan will go to West European 
and Japanese companies. 

Over the post year Moscow 
has adopted the practice of 
awarding some of these con- 
tracts on a turnkey basis for 
rapid completion. In most 
cases foreign labour will be 
used. 

The Soviet Union imported 
goods, mostly grain, worth 
$3.3bn (£2L6bn) from the US, 
last year. IIS exports were 
worth 8600m. 

The significance of the 
talks Is that they hake place 
after a month in which 
exchanges between Washing- 
ton and Moscow have been 
Increasingly frosty. 

Hr Mikhail Gorbachev, the 
Soviet leader, made this clear 
over the weekend In an Inter- 
view on Indian affairs. Mr 
Rajiv Gitandi, the Indian 
Prime Minister. Is to start a 
five-day visit to the Soviet 
Union next Wednesday. 

Mr Gorbachev accused the 
UA of constantly building np 
its strength in the Indian 
Ocean and had "unilaterally 
broken off the Sovtet-Amerl- 
wm *aifc<» on limiting military 
activities in the Indian 
Ocean.” 

Soviet desire for a success- 
ful visit by Mr Ghandl is all 
the greater because Moscow's 
relations with Pakistan have 
deteriorated in recent months. 

• Indian newspapers yester- 
day forecast a stormy parlia- 
mentary debate over a BUI 
giving Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi's Government almost 
unlimited po w ers . to fight 
Sikh extremists, Reuter re- 
ports from New Delhi. 

The anti-terrorist BiQ goes 
before the lower house of 
parliament today and is cer- 
tain to pass because of Prime 
Minister Gandhi’s overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Talks today on 
UAL strike 

By William Half in New York 

A FEDERAL mediator is to 
hold talks today with the man- 
agement and pilots of United 
Airlines in a bid to end the 
three-day-old strike at 
America’s biggest airline. 

The strike, over United’s 
attempts to introduce a two- 
tier wage stru c tur e and pay 
new pilots considerably less 
than veterans, has stranded 
thousands of travellers. 

United normally operates 
over L550 daily flights to 139 
airports across all 50 UjS. 
states plus Canada, Mexico, 
tbe Bahamas and the Far 
East. The company said it ex- 
pected the number of flights 
operated this week to in- 
crease from the 14 per cent 
expected last weekend. 

This Is not enough, how- 
ever, to avert widespread dis- 
ruption this week especially 
amongst U.S. business trav- 
ellers. 


Treason trial of 16 begins in S. Africa 


BY ANTHONY ROBINSON IN P1ETERMA1UTZBUR6 

SOUTH AFRICA'S most 
important treason trial for over 
two decades begins in the 
Pietermaritzburg Supremo 
Court today, when 16 prominent 
members oS the multi-racial 
United Democratic Front 
(DDF) face a 600-page indict- 
ment for the common law crime 
of treason and alternative 

charges under the country’s 

draconian internal security 
laws. 

The defendants will include 
two UDF presidents, Mr Archie 
numeric. 71. and Mrs Albertina 
Sisulu, wife of African 
National Congress (ANC) 
executive. Walter Sisulu. who 
was jailed together with ANC 
leader Nelson Mandela in 1964. 

The others include - six 
prominent Asian leaders of UDF 
affiliates, of whom five took 
part in the occupation of the 
British Consulate in Durban 
last year, together with four 
leaders of the black South 
Afric an A llied Workers’ Union 
(SAAWU), a radical UDF- 
affiliated trade union. 

The trial is expected to last 
at least 18 months and the state 
has given notice that it intends 

calling over 120 witnesses to 
bolster its case that the accused 
have used tbe UDF and other 
organisations "to further the 
aims of the revolutionary 


SlyvnoruttricMv 46 miles west of Johannesburg, is the latest 
Sooth African gold mine to be affected by the wave of black 
labour unrest In the industry, writes Jim Jones in Johannesburg. 
On Friday night and Saturday morning 9,600 miners stayed away 
from work in jn-otest against the sacking of two black miners 
whom, management says, had been intimidating and te reatening 
a fellow worker. 

Mr Qivei Knobbs, Kjvearuitdcbi’s cimir tttiro, confirmed that 
■ mine security officials had used tear gas to disperse demonstra- 
tors on Saturday, Mine officials and employees are doe to hold 
talks today. On the agenda are alleged Infringements of the 
Mines and Works Act (which prevents blacks from occupying 
responsible positions in the mining industry); the price of 
alcohol la mine bars and demands that production bonuses to 
be extended to all black employees. 

Police firing bird&hot, rubber bullets and teargas killed a 
black man during renewed anon and rioting in South Africa’s 
black townships, police said yesterday, Reuter reports. 

The man died in Dudnza, east >of Johannesburg, following 
a funeral for a recent victim of the unrest. 

Police said seven houses, including the homes of four black 
policemen, were set alight In Dudnza overnight. Police vehicles 
were stoned aid petrol-bombed and one policeman was injured. 


alliance.” 

The “ alliance,” composed of 
the banned ANC and South 
African Communist Party and 
the South African Congress of 
Trade Unions, is committed to 
the violent overthrow of the 
South African state. 

Defence lawyers have pre- 
pared a 100 -page request for 
clarification of specific items in 
the indictment and expect the 
first session to be brief, fol- 


lowed by a possibly lengthy 
adjournment. The indictment is 
based largely on speeches made 
over the last four years, includ- 
ing those against the new Tri- 
cameral constitution and sup- 
porting the UDF-led movement 
to boycott the elections to the 
new Asian and Coloured (mixed 
race) chambers. 

The wunrim^im penally for 
treason is death. Four other 
treason trials Involving another 


14 people will begin shortly in 
the Transvaal. 

The Pietermaritzburg trial, 
more important than any tinea 
the “Rivonia" trial which 
ended in 1961 will he presided 
over by the Judge President of 
Natal, Judge John MUne. Hie 
enjoys a high reputation as an 
upholder of the traditions of 
judicial independence and 
angered the Government earlier 
this month, by over-ruling the j 
Attorney General and granting 
bail to the 16 accused. 

The political nature of the 
trial, however, has been under- 
lined by President Pieter Botha, 
and Minister ol Law and Order, 
Louis le Grange, both of whom 
fiercely attacked Die UDF as a 
front for the banned ANC and 
Communist Party and accused 
its leaders of fermenting "a 
revolutionary Climate.” • 

Over 350 people have died 
in violence in black townships 
over the past nine months. 
Opinion is divided between 
those who believe violence is 
instigated by the UDF and ANC 
and those who believe the 
origins lie in tbe apartheid 
system itself and that the arrest 
of UDF and other leaders has | 
increased violence by removing 
those with the authority to keep 
violence in check. 


Two Shi’ite bombs explode in Riyadh 


Krugerrand 
marketing 
company 
fails - 

By Jim Jone* In johanneilMirg 

SOUTH AFRICA’S largest 
demestie seller of Kroger, 
rands, the South African 
Gold Coin Exchange (Sagce), 
has been placed under vafam. 
tary judicial management 
because it is nubble to honour 
repurchase guarantees. .- . - 

The move follows the an- 
nouncement by IntergoM,4he 

Krugerrand marketing arm of 

the Chamber of Mines, that 
new Krugerrand sales " fall 
worldwide In April. 

Buyers 'had. opted for tee 
Canadian maple leaf goM 
coin. Instead of the Kruger- 
rand. As-one «f the subjects 
of a. eamnairaL against, nnt - 
held, tbe Krugerrand's Ameri- 
can sales have been particu- 
larly affected. . 

The Sagce has- been -"a 
major factor In popularising 
Krugerrand sales is South 
Africa and claims to have 
about 20 per cent of the 
South African market - la 
ordinary Krugerrands and 
about TO per -cent -of the 
market in “proof ” Kruger- 


BY KATHLEEN EVANS IN DUBAI AND HNN BAKU IN RIYADH 


TWO BOMBS exploded in the 
Saudi Arabian capital of Riyadh 
over the weekend, witing one 
person and injuring three. Tbe 
Shi'ite Moslem Islamic Jihad 
group clamed responsibility for 
the blast and announced that 
they were tbe beginning of a 
bombing campaign within the 
country. 

The group’s statement, issued 
in Beirut, warned that the 
Riyadh blasts "were just a 
minor specimen of a series of 
blows which would be made in 
Saudi towns.” Recent Saudi 
attempts to set up a rapproch- 
ment with tee Islamic Republic 
of Iran would not deter Islamic 
Jihad cells in Saudi Arabia, it 
said. 

The statement is thought to 
be a reference to tee current 


visit to Tehran by the Saudi 
Foreign Minister Prince Faud 
al Feisal, the first by a senior 
Saudi official since tee over- 
throw of tbe Shah. The visit 
represents a breakthrough in 
relations between the Arab Gulf 
state and the Islamic republic. 

The Iranians are likely to take 
tee opportunity to urge Saudi 
Arabia to end its financial 
support to its ally, Iraq. The 
Gulf States are believed to have 
channelled some $40bn (£30bn) 
into Iraq to help fight the war 
against Iran. Last year a Saudi 
fighter aircraft shot down an 
incoming Iranian plane follow- 
ing attacks on its shipping in 
the region. 

One of the Riyadh bombs 
exploded across the street from 


a Western-style pizza parlour on 
Saturday killing a Filipino 
worker and seriously injuring 
three other persons. The second 
blast, a little later, was 50 
metres away from a compound 
where American militar y 
advisers to the Saudi Arabian 
National Guard live. No injuries 
were reported in the second 
blast. 

U.S. officials say their 
embassy received no warning 
of the attack and were not 
interpreting the bomb as being 
directed against Americans. 
Islamic Jihad was responsible 
for the two Beirut bombings in 
which U.S. marines and diplo- 
mats were killed. 

The Saudi Ministry of 
Interior had no comment and 


local newspapers have been told 
by important princes to refrain 
from publishing further 
accounts of the incidents. Saudi 
Am hi a b ag ah important Shia 
Moslem minority in the oil-rich. 
Eastern Province. 

In Tehran yesterday Prince 
Sand met Mr-Ali Akhbar Vela- 
yatf, die Iranian Foreign 
Minister, who presented Prince 
Saud with a detailed account of 
" Iraqi war crimes and violations 
of international- convention” 
and told him that Iran would 
continue its ” just ” struggle 
against the Baghdad regime. 

Tbe Iranian Press struck a 
more optimistic note about tee 
visit; however, saying it could 
prove successful in normalising 
relations between Iran and 
Saudi Arabia. 


It Is now seeking protec- 
tion from a possible R22m 
liability under guarantees to ; 
repurchase proof Kruger- 
rands between May and 
October. ■ . 

Proof - Krugerrands are 
peculiar to South Africa. 
Normal Krugerrands are 
Valued simply by reference to 
current gold prices, but 
proofs, the Sagce 1ms per- 
suaded buyers are worth more 
because of their appearance. 

The Sagce provided buyers 
of proofs with fixed-price re- 
purchase guarantees to bade 
up Its claim In tile past few 
years^ about 25JMM South 
Africans have bought proof 
'Krugerrands for over BMta, 
with an Intrinsic . value . of 
R2O0m, The marketing of 
proof Krugerrands started la 
the UJL late last year. 

i 


Moslem groups sceptical of Christian offer 


BY RICHARD JOHNS 

THE two leading Moslem fac- 
tious greeted with, scepticism 
yesterday tee apparently concil- 
iatory move by the Lebanese 
forces, tee combined Christian 
Militias, to pull out their out- 
numbered units in tee town of 
Jezzine and elsewhere In the 
south. 

A statement issued at the 
weekend by Mr Elde Hobeika, 
recently appointed chief of the 
Lebanese forces who has under- 
taken to co-operate with Syria 
in resolving the Lebanese pol- 
itical crisis, also said that the 


faction would dose down its 
Liaison office with tee Israeli 
Government In Jerusalem. 

Its continued existence has 
ben a major source of conten- 
tion with the Moslem factions, 
in particular the Shi’ite Amal 
Movement. 

Moslem scepticism is based 
largely on awareness of Mr 
Hobedka’a known links with tee 
Israelis. No definitive reaction 
came yesterday from either 
Amal or tee mainly Druze 
Popular Socialist Party but 
teat may have to wait full con- 


sideration from Syria. The de- 
claration is seen as a manoeuvre 
by tee Lebanese forces to buy 
time. 

Saturday's announcement was 
clearly aimed at Improving re- 
lations between the Christian 
Maronites and Damascus in 
advance of the planned meet- 
jug between President Amin 
Gemayel of Lebanon and Presi- 
dent Hafez al Assad of Syria. 

Immediately it did nothing 
to ease tee tense three-week 
shooting confrontation between 
Moslem and Christian militias 


facing each other across 
Beirut's M green- tine.” • • ■ 

Thunderous exchanges of. fire 
involving , several thousands of 
rounds of- heavy- ammunition 
rocked tee Christian eastern 
and the predominantly Moslem 
western sector over tee week- 
end. in one of the worst bouts 
since a Christian offensive 
against Palestinians near Sidon 
broke an uneasy truce. 

Fatal casaulties, reported as 
only two dead, seemed dispro- 
portionate to the . volume of 
rocket and mortar fire. 


Emergency declared as 
fire sweeps Florida 


BY OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT 


THE Governor of Florida has 
declared a state of emergency 
and called in the National 
Guard as tee worst forest fires 
in the state's history swept 
across highways and tempo- 
rarily blacked out large parts 
of southern Floride. 

The fires are a direct result 
of tee extended drought which 
has tut many states along tee 
eastern UJS. seaboard. Florida 
had only 50 per cent of its 
normal fainfall in recent 
months and high winds and low 
humidity have led to the out- 
break of dozens of fires. 

The worst have been raging 
along a 100-mile stretch of coast- 
line from St Augustine in the 
north to Cape Canaveral in the 


south. Hundreds of luxury 
homes have been destroyed in 
tbe Palzn Coast area and 
National Guard units have been 
brought in to stop looting. 

Florida's Governor, Bob 
Graham, declared a state of 
emergency on Saturday and 
state officials said that 99 fires, 
some out of control, continued 
to burn in 27 of the state’s 67 
counties. One fire disrupted 
electricity lines supplying com- 
munities from Palm Beach to 
the Florida Keys on Friday bat 
supplies have since been 
restored. 

Rain fell across parts of tee 
state yesterday bringing some 
relief to exhausted firefighters. 


Managua claims contras 
face strategic defeat 


BY TM COONE IN MANAGUA 

THE U£.-backed contras fight- 
ing inside Nicaragua are facing 
a strategic defeat, according to 
Commander Umberto Ortega, 
tee Nicaraguan Defence Minis- 
ter, as a result of the sustained 
military offensive government 
forces have been carrying out 
since February. 

Speaking at a military parade 
close to tee Honduras frontier 
on Saturday, Commander 
Ortega, said that the balk of 
the guerrilla forces had fled 
into Honduras and Costa Ru-a 
and that in this year alone, 1,200 
contras had been killed. This 


was equivalent to some Z0 per 
cent of their estimated strength. 

The defence minister said 
that Nicaragua’s military mobil- 
isation is to increase with the 
aim of destroying this year tbe 
guerrilla forces teat remain in 
tbe country. 

He called upon the Honduran 
Government to move against 
guerrilla Sanctuaries on its ter- 
ritory and added that he was 
hoping for a meeting with 
General Walter Lopez, the Hon- 
duran armed forces commander, 
to discuss means of avoiding 
border Incidents between the 
two countries’ armed forces. 


Portugal’s 
PSD elects 
new leader 

By Dtana Smith In Lbbeo 

SB ANZBAI# Cnup e SUva 
has been elected '! tea new 
leader of. Portugal's troubled 
'Soda! Democrat Party (PSD), 
junior^ partner fa Sr Mario 
Soares centre left coalition-^ 
the third PSD leader in less 
than, three months. 

He outgoing PSD presi- 
dent, Sr Rid Machete, who is 
deputy premier and Minister 
of Defence, was unable to get 
enough party support to be 
a candidate for leadership. 

The ch a nge In leadership 
poses serious problems for Sr 
Soares who has struggled for 
two years to keep the falter- 
ing coalition on the rails. Sr 
Cavaeo e Silva is believed not 
to favour a continued relation- 
ship with the Socialists, bat 
rather to want a breach and 
a dearer definition of Hie 
Social Democrat's role. 

He was Finance Minister 
under the late Francisco Sa 
Camefro and considered a 
particularly strong-willed and 
dynamic minister. SDs rise to 
the leadership raises ques- 
tions about whether the 
present Finance Minister, Sr 
Ernani Lopes, can stay on In 
Ws post. 

The differing points of view 
over tee presidential elec- 
tions, and the assertiveness of 
the new PSD leader, are likely 
to provoke a serious govern- 
ment crisis just as Portugal 
had begun to stabilise 
economically and regain 
confidence. 


IRISH GRANT POLICY REVIEWED 


FitzGerald defends Hyster veto 


BY BRENDAN KEENAN IN DUBLIN 

THE IRISH Government will — 
apply stricter criteria in grant 
aiding foreign companies in 
future, according to the Prime 
Minister, Dr Garret FitzGerald. 

Dr FitzGerald was defending 
the decision to turn down a pro- 
posal agreed between the 
country’s Industrial Develop- 
ment Authority (IDA) ttld 
Hyster of tee U.S. to boild a 
plant near Limerick employing 
800 people. 

The Prime Minister said that 
Irish governments in the past 
had abdicated their function of 
determining the policies to be 
operated, tbe circumstances in 
which grants would be paid, and 
tee input needed from foreign 
companies locating in Ireland. 


Decision 

opposed 

Hyster moved its investment 
to tbe Netherlands after the 
Irish Government asked tbe 
company to put up an extra 
Him (£806,000) towards the 
cost of the project Ministers 
claim tee exchequer’s total 
exposure was l£14m. compared 
to only I£im by tbe company. 

The IDA is clearly unhappy 
st the decision. It disagreed. 


The Irish Press Group, which 
publishes two Dublin dallies 
and a Sunday newspaper, has 
laid-off its 850 employees In 
a dispute over the introduc- 
tion of new technology. 

The management decided 
to close the papers, which 
have been making losses la 
recent yean, after it failed 
to reach agreement on the 
introduction of computerised 
typesetting with members of 
the Irish Printers' Union 
which, along with the 
National Graphical Associa- 
tion, Is the major print union 
in Irish newspapers. 

Members of the union are 
balloting on the management 
proposals. Their leaders have 
recommended rejection of 
parts of the deaL The ballot 
results are not expected 
before Wednesday and the 
papers could be off the 
streets for at least a week. 
The Irish Press Group could 
lose Ir£5m this year accord- 
ing to gome reports. 


with the government in a public 
statement, saying tbe deal was 
tee best which could be nego- 
tiated and represented value 
for money. 


Dr FitzGerald said the pre- 
vious Flanna Fail Government 
had bad no industrial policy 
and had given IDA too much 
Of a free rein. In futtere. he 
said. IDA would operate under 
the" Government's industrial 
policy which gives preference 
to foreign investment which 
locates key functions in Ireland, 
and maximises the value added 
to the economy. 

Competitive 

climate 

IDA officials will be worried 
that this new. tougher stance, 
could damage Ireland's position 
in the increasingly competitive 
climate lor mobile investment. 
IDA has always boasted that it 
offers “one stop shopping” and 
that a deal, once concluded, will 
be honoured. 

In future, investors will have 
to wait to see if the Government 
approves tee deal before it goes 
ahead. 
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Republic Holdings. A., I^ixembouiL 

(formerly Trade Development Bank Holding SA.) ° 

Republic Holding S. A. announced that it proposes to 
shareholders the net assets of the Company, inrlnrW its shares of 
Republic New York Corporation (“RNYC”), the parent of Republic 
National Bank of New York. The 9,355,846 shares ofRNYC owned 



. . , , _ — Miuio ui d-PDrO” 

xunately 5 6 RNYC shares for each 100 shares of Republic H olding 



cal date, which is anticipated to be in late summer 1985. 

Edmond J.Safia, Chairman and majority shareholder of Republic 
Holding said : “l am in favor of the proposal. Now that Republic 
Holding has no significant investment other than rnyc, the distri- 
butionof all the assets of Republic Holding is a logical step in the 
simplification of corporate- structure. It is my present intent not to 
sell any of the shares of RNYC that I receive^ directly or indirectly.’ 

Republic Holding S.A is listed on the Stock Exchange in London and 
the Luxembourg Stock Exchange. RNYC is listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the Stock Exchange in London. 
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UK hopes of winning 
Soviet contracts fall 
after ‘spy’ expulsions 

BY DAVID BUCHAN, EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 


WORLD TRADE NEWS 


. BRITISH hopes of- winnin g 
major new capital plant pro- 
jects in the Soviet Union have 
sunk at least temporarily, fol- 
lowing postponement-, of two 
Soviet ministerial missions to 
the TJK, apparently in reaction 
to the British-Initiated round 
of tiMOr-tat “spy" expulsions 
in mid-April. 

The latest move is last week’s 
Soviet request that the inter- 
governmental . - Anglo-Soviet 
joint trade commission meet- 
ing, set for June 4-5 in London, 
he postponed. A Soviet deputy 
trade minister had been expec- 
ted to lead the Soviet delega- 
tion is talks with the British 
side* led by Mr Paul Chamion, 
the UK trade minister. 

Earlier, Mr Vladimir Listov, 
the. Soviet rherniraig .minister, 
bad ' abruptly postponed ar- 
rangements for a trip to Lon- 
don in late April or early May. 

Hitherto British trade pros- 
pects had -not been perceptibly 
hurt by expulsions of Soviet 
officials from London, which 
have occurred at quite regular 
intervals since 198L 

UK officials are, however, 
not yet describing the Soviet 
postponements, explained by 
Moscow ; on non-pottticai 
grounds, as a definite setback. 
British hopes of getting some 
of the mega-contracts envisaged 
in the forthcoming Soviet 1988- 
1990 plan bad been riding high 
following a 65 per cent increase 
in British exports to the Soviet 
Union last year to £735xn and 


Mr Mikhail Gorbachev’s fore- 
cast in London last December j 
that Anglo-Soviet trade could 
rise a further 40 per cent this 
year. 

Hie lar gest contracts for 
which UK companies are bid- 
ding are a polyester plant at 
Ufa in south-western Siberia 
and potentially worth around 
$lbn, for which Davy McKee, 
using ICL technology, and 
Cementation are tendering, and 
a polyoteofins plant in southern 
Russia for winch John Brown, 
in conjunction with West 
German companies, is con- 
tending. 

. .Hie Soviets are expected to 
stress turnkey projects, built by 
foreign contractors from start 
to finish, more than ever in 
their plan, following the smooth 
completion of a Belorussian 
steel min last year by Voest- 
Alpine, the Austrian company, 
on this basis. This would in- 
crease the potential rewards to 
Western companies of doing 
business in the Soviet Union. 

However, Moscow may be 
pressing harder than ever for 
Western trade finance because 
of its own heavy loans out- 
standing to the Third World, ac- 
cording to an analysis by Dr 
Jan Various, director of Plan 
Econ, a Washington research 
organisation. He calculates 
that Soviet hard currency 
credits to developing countries 
may have risen by as much as 
$5L3ba (£&2bn) last year 


British exporters fear 
losing E. Europe deals 


BY TOM SEALEY 

BRITISH COMPANIES fear 
they are losing business in 
Eastern Europe because of 
extensive delays by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry 
(DTI) .in granting - export 
licences for high-technology 
equipment covered by the Co- 
Com strategic export controls. 
A recent s ubmissi on to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of. 
the House of Commons by -the 
government-backed East Euro- 
pean Trade Council states: “The 
backlog in granting applications 
for export licences has readied 
almost overwhelming propor- - 
tions." . / • • ■ - 

The root of the problem 
appears txrbechangesin CoCom- 
rotes which Were designed to - 
make .life easier for exporters-^ 


WORLD SHIPPING REPORT 

Markets slacken further 
as summer tail-off begins 


BY ANDREW FISHER, SHIPPING 

SUPPING market s took on a : 
more listless aspect last week 
under the influence of the usual' 
summer taoPoff in activity. In c 
the «by cargo sector, which saw - 
an upturn earlier this year, . 
rates tended- to drift lower, - 
addle tanker trading was also, 
slack. 

Further evidence of - the dire 
straits in which many shipping . 
companies are in after a long ' 
period of weak freight rates 
came with the news from Tokyo . 
that the Ministry of Transport 
Is looking at ways of baling out 
debt-ridden Sanko Steamship. • 

Sanko stunned the shipping 
worid two years ago with its 
plans to order weQ over 100, 
bulk carriers from Japanese 
yards. Many of these have been 
delivered, though Sanko has 
been trying to obtain postpone- 
ments for the rest - 

To find work for the new( 


CORRESPONDENT 

ships, mostly in the handy-siae 
: range of 25,00040,000 dead- 
-weight tons, Sanko has been 
undercutting prevaling, and al- 
ready low, rates. Cumulative 
financial losses of Sanko are 
. estimated at Y145bn (£485m) 

In spite of the lacklustre 
.state of shipping markets, 
slightly fewer ships , were idle 
'-at the start of May than a 
-month ago, according to the 
latest Lloyd's Monthly List of 
Laid tip Vessels. The level at 
Kay 1 was 1*280 vessels of 63m 
deadweight tonnes against 1,312 
fit 64.1m dwt in April. 

The tanker sector, where 
VLCCs (very large crude car- 
riers) have long suffered from 
a trading malaise, showed the 
largest improvement, with 333 
Chips of 52.6m dwt laid up com- 
jpared with 343 of 53Am the 1 
.previous m o n th . 


World Economic Indicators 


RETAIL PRICES 
(I 960 =S 100 ) 
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OSLO AKERSHUS - 

;• (Incorporated in the Kingdom of Norway) 

US$25, 000,000 

Subordinated Floating Rate Notes due 1 987 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that pursuant to Condition 4(b) of 
the Notes, Sparebanken Oslo Akershus (the "Company") has 
elected to redeem.on June 21. 1985 (the “Redemption Date! an 
of its outstanding Subordinated Floating Rate Notes due 1987 
(the “Notes") at a redemption price equal to the principal amount 
thereof plus interest accrued to the Redemption Date. The 
interest on the Notes will cease to accrue with effect from the 
Redemption Data 

The Notes should be presented and surrendered to the paying 
agents as shown on the Notes on the.Redemption Date with all 
interest coupons maturing subsequent to said date. 

Coupons due June 21, 1985 should be detached and presen- 
ted for payment in the usual manner. 

Sparebanken Os to Akershus 


Norwegian 
groups may 
drill for 
Soviet oil 

By Fay GJcster in Oslo 

SEVERAL Norwegian oil 
companies have been Invited 
to apply for a petroleum ex- 
ploration licence in the Soviet 
sector of the Barents Sea, and 
at least one of them— Saga 
Petroleum — is considering ac- 
ceptance. 

An area in the middle of 
the Barents Sea is the sub- 
ject of a longstanding bound- 
ary disagreement between 
Norway and the USSR, bat 
the invitations to apply for 
licences are understood to 
concern the undisputed part. 
Thqy have been issued not by 
the Soviet authorities but by 
a Nerwegfao-FLnni&b com- 
pany. Pomor-Nordic Trade, 
which has dose business links 
with the USSR. 

Pomor-Nordic has apparent- 
ly been told by the Riwria— 
that a joint licence applica- 
tion by Itself and a Norwe- 
gian oil company would stand 
a good chance of being 
granted. It has established a 

petroleum offshoot, Pom or 
Oil, and approached ‘several’ 
Norwegian oil firms, though 
it will not say which. 

Saga Petroleum has con- 
firmed that it is among those 
approached, and that it is 
studying Romm’s offer. But 
It said it had not yet con- 
tacted Moscow, 


Japanese In Thai fertiliser deal 


BY BOONSONG K’THANA IN BANGKOK AND IAN RODGER IN LONDON 


TWO JAPANESE consortia, 
headed by Chiyoda and G. Itoh 
and inclu ding Austrian and 
British contractors, have won 
the main contracts for b u i l di n g 
a 8250m (£200m) fertiliser 

complex in Thailand. 

Thailand's partly state-owned 
National Fertiliser Corporation 
(NFC) has sent letters of intent 
worth 3138m to the two con- 
sortia. The first, headed by 
Chiyoda Chemical Engineering 
and Construction and including 
Marubeni of Japan and Voest- 
Alpane of Austria, will build a 
900 tons per day ammonia plant 
and two 1,000 tons per day urea 
plants for 874m. 


The other, headed by C. Itoh. 
and including Davy McKee of 
Britain and Mitsui Engineering 
and Shipbuilding, will build a 
2,180 tons a day sulphuric acid 
plant, a 720 ton a day phos- 
phoric acid plant and related 
granulation plants for 564m. 

The contract values are 
roughly half those estimated by 
Foster Wheeler, NFC’s con- 
sultant, indicating the fierce 
competition for work on the 
complex to be built in Rayomg; 
the eastern seaboard province. 

Negotiations on the third 
main contract, for buildings and 
off -site utilities, are in the final 
stage between NFC and 


Dragados Y Construction of 
Spain. The Spanish company 
has tentatively agreed to trim 
its bid to 5111m, against the 
5224 originally estimated by 
Foster Wheeler. 

The three contracts are 
expected to be signed in the 
next few months and the com- 
plex is due to be completed in 
December 1987. 

Davy McKee said its portion 
was worth several million 
dollars. It will provide the 
basic engineering for the phos- 
phoric acid and granulation 
plants and ancillaries and pro- 
vide specialist super- 

vision on and off the site for 


those plants. It will also handle 
procurement in the UK. 

• One of China’s biggest joint 
ventures, a proposed 5600m 
Sino-TJ-S. coal mitring project, 
appears to be bade on course 
after months of delay caused by 
a slump in coal prices and a 
dispute over wages. Renter re- 
ports from Peking. 

Occidental Petroleum and 
two Chinese organisations an- 
nounced in a joint communique, 
quoted by the official New 
China News Agency (NCNA), 
they have agreed to sign a con- 
tract setting up the joint ven- 
ture. NGNA said the agreement 
was exnecte to be signed before 
June 50. 


Matsushita set for China joint venture 


BY CARLA RAPOPORT 

MATSUSHITA Electric Indus- 
trial, the world’s largest electri- 
cal appliance manufacturer, is 
shortly expected to announce a 
YSObn (£95m) joint venture 
with the Chinese to build a 
television components factory 
near Peking. 

The deal, which will be the 
Japanese company's first joint 
venture with China, results from 
the remarkable demand for 
colour televisions in China over 
the last few years. The market 
is expected to more than triple 
this year, from 2J3m sets in 1984 
to an estimated 7.5m sets this 
year, a figure which rivals 


Japan’s domestic sales for 
colour TV sets. 

Matsushita confirmed on 
Friday that it was negotiating 
with China National Electronics 
Devices on the proposed joint 
venture and hoped to reach a 
final agreement within the next 
month or two. Construction on 
the factory, which is expected 
to begin shortly after final 
agreement Is signed, should 
take around two years. 

The 50/50 joint venture will 
be between the Matsushita 
group and Beijing Electron 
Tube Factory. The initial plans 
call for the new factory to pro- 


duce 1.5m cathode ray tubes 
annually for two colour televi- 
sion assembly plants in Peking. 
China currently has 46 televi- 
sion assembly factories. 

Matsushita’s exports to China 
in tiie year ended last Septem- 
ber totalled about Y26bn and 
are expected to nearly triple to 
Y75bn in the current year. 

Items In heavy demand by the 
Chinese have been refrigera- 
tors, washing machine, end the 
whole range of electrical goods 
from calculators to video 
cassette recorders. Matsushita’s 
best-known brand names 
include Panasonic, National, 


Technics and Quasar. 

The popularity of VCKs in 
China is believed to be one 
reason for the increased need 
for television components such 
as cathode ray tubes. China’s 
television assembly plants have 
fallen behind demand in recent 
months because of the growing 
sales of VCRs. 

Matsushita said it is currently 
evaluating numerous requests 
from China for the creation of 
further joint ventures for the 
production of a variety of 
appliances, including audio 
equipment refrigerators and 
domestic appliances. 


Nigeria to 
act on 
overdue 
trade debts 

By Patti Waldmeir In Lagos 

NIGERIA is planning to issue 
some 5530m £424m) in promis- 
sory notes next month as part 
of the protracted rescheduling 
of several billion dollars of its 
overdue trade debts, accor ding 
to bankers. 

Nigeria agreed over a year 
ago to reschedule uninsured 
trade debt arrears which bad 
accumulated primarily in 1982- 
83. through the issue of six-year 
promissory notes to creditors. 
So far only 5329m in notes have 
actually been issued, out of 
total legitimate insured and 
uninsured debts estimated vari- 
ously at between 55bn and 37bn. 

A further 5149m in claims by 
export credit agencies have 
been approved by the Nigerian 
Government but a continuing 
stalemate between Nigeria and 
the agencies on terms of re- 
scheduling the insured debts 
have meant that no notes have 
been issued to cover these 
debts. 

Nigeria's planned timetable 
is to issue around 5530m in 
notes in June 
The timetable rolls for a ■ 
farther 51-6bu in notes to be 
issued in July and August; 

Bankers in Lagos said they 
were sceptical that their time- 
table could be met. 


by easing controls on less sensi- 
tive items. At the same time, 
however, the rules also defined 
more precisely the characteris- 
tics of sensitive and highly 
sensitive items. This approach 
has resulted in a far more com- 
plex set of rules, which require 
extensive technical knowledge 
and experience to interpret 

The number of applications 
has increased dramatically 
because of the apparent easing 
of the rules. 

The net result is that so me 
British exporters are waiting 
up to 11 months to get their 
applications approved by the 
DTI, which ‘- has, belatedly, 
recognised the problem and 
increased its • staff to handle 
Bcence-' appfications. 
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FOCUS ON OVERSEAS INVESTMENT AND CAPITAL EXPORT 


NOMURA: 

An International Strategy 




By Richard C. Hanson 


May 20, 1985. By: Citibank, NA. 
London, Principal Paying Agent 
(CSS! Dept). 


CITIBANKS 


M al omura prides itsdfin being 
customer-oriented, standing firmly on 
the twin pillars of sound research 
and a commitment to internation- 
alisation. 

At a time of deregulation and 
liberalisation across the worldly 
financial markets, Nomura no longer 
distinguishes between domestic and 
foreign operations. A leading voice 
in Japan's own liberalisation. 
Nomura's corporate strategy is to 
integrate all activities into one 
internationalised operation. 

In 1964, Nomura opmed an 
office in London. Nomura Interna- 
tional now co-ordinates the full 
range of financial services' and 
research activities offered by the 
group throughout Europe. Hitoshi 
Tonomura, President of Nomura 
International Limited in London 
and a Director of the Nomura 
Securities Go., Ltd, Tokyo, di s c usses 
the management philosophy of the 
Nomura operation. 

Hansom What does - liberal- 
isation in the Japanese markets mean 
as far as Nomura is concerned in 
Offering international services? 

Tottoauna: It is dea r that the 
yen is becoming more international 
and increasingly important in the 
world’s money markets. Along with 
this trend yen financing will become 
more easily available. Consequently, 
Nomura will be able to provide an 
even broader range of services to 
clients worldwide. For example, the 
lifting of the ban 1st Dec emb er last 
on private non-resident companies 
issuing Euroyen resulted m 22 Euroyen 
bond issues totalling yen.478.5Bn, 
of which Nomura underwrote 42%. 

Hansons What about future 
deregulation? 

Hading in Foreign 
Shares 

Tonomnra: Deregulation imple- 
mented from 1st April is quite typical. 
Controls on those s ee k in g capital 
by way of Euro and Samurai bonds 
were considerably cased, making such 
borrowing more attractive. Looking 
further ahead, if the present regula- 
tions governing both the listing and 
trading of non-Japanese equities on 
the Tokyo Stock Exchange are eased, 
the result would be very active 
trading in foreign equities by our 
Japanese clients. Nomura would then 
be able to place much more LUC. 
stock with Japanese investors. A 
good example of this is British 
Telecom; since last December 
Nomura has placed IgOimEoiishares 
with Japanese investors, most of 
whom are still holding then. 


Hanson: It ap pear s that r- 
a Tokyo offshore market is 
now a possibility. What will 
it mean for Nomura if this & 
becomes a reality? 

Toaomanc 1 agree that i 
a feasibility study is now 
underway, but the concept 
is still somewhat abstract. ! 

At this stage we are still not 
sure what impact it would 
have on Nomura, as it is 
not clear which type of off- 
shore market may develop. 

For example, it could be 
like the L o ndon market 
which includes seotrities 
transactions or it may 
exclude them as in New 
York. 

Hanson: Japan is cur- ‘ 
rently the number one net 
lender to the rest of the 
world How do you see the * 

role of Japanese investors 
developing? 

Tonomnra: Statistically, in 1984 
net investment by Japanese investors 
overseas was S26.8Bn, including 
equities and bonds. However, one 
has to distinguish between institu- 
tional and private investors. So far 
international diversification has been 
more or less Kmhed to financial 
institutions. They have been mainly 
involved in bond investment and have 
been looking for higher yields, and 
therefore mainly involved in the U.S. 
markets. Private investors on the 
other hand have until recently best 
mainly domestic oriented. There was a 
short period in the seventies when 
private investors turned to the U.S. 
market, but many got their fingers 
burnt because of tbe appreciation 
of the yen. However, as the trade 
surplus continues so capital outflow 
from Japan will increase. From now 
on we can expect a marked increase 
in international investment by 
Japanese private investors and busi- 
ness corporations. 

Hansom I can see the argument 
for overseers 1 investment under 
current circumstances, but do you 
expect this to be an ongoing trend ? 

Tonomnra: Unless there is a 
major collapse of the dollar, net 
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Mr. Hitoshi Tononmra 

President ctf Nomura International Limited and 
Director of the Nomura Securities Co., Ltd 

investment in foreign bonds will 
continue for three reasons: The 
interest rate differential between 
Japan and tbe U.S. should remain 
substantial even if U.S. interest rates 
do decline. Secondly, Japan’s 
financial institutions will continue to 
record substantial fund surpluses. 
Thirdly, success breeds confidence. 
Japanese investors have recently 
become much more comfortable in 
investing in foreign bonds and they 
have achieved voy good results in 
these operations. So unless there is an 
extreme devaluation of tbe doBaq this 
trend will continue. 

Hansom So assuming this trend 
continues and Japan maintains its 
high trade surplus levels, the market 
in foreign bonds will become in- 
creasingly lucrative. Will Nomura be 
able to maintain its competitive edge 
amidst the international competition? 

Tonomura: Currently some $55Bn 
in foreign bonds are owned by 
Japanese investors, of which 554b 
were bought through Japanese securi- 
ties houses. Our expectations are 
for this activity to expand vigorously 
in the future, leading to increased 
efforts by foreign securities companies 
to improve their market share, which 


.%:• ffiyf in turn will lead to generally 
' • - : *j increased competition to 

4 achieve the business. 

Hansom Will you be 
able to compete in providing 
adequate information on 
overseas bonds under those 
circumstances? 

Hie Strongest Link with 
Japan 


Tonomura: I am sure 
that some foreign securities 
houses may be able to 
provide better information 
or service in some areas than 
we can. However, Nomura 
5 has the strongest fink with 
i the Japanese investors. 

Hansom So your inter- 
. national comparative advan- 
tage comes from having 
your home base where the 
surplus capital is? 

Tbnoanira: In one sense 
yes, although you do have to provide 
the services to match the opportunities! 
Our situation couid be fikened to 
that of the Swiss banks. They 
benefit from large assets that are 
deposited in Switzerland for safe- 
keeping. However, they have acquired 
the skills to cope whh this; Nomura 
International should similarly become 
a bridge between the Eurodollar 
market on the one hand and Japanese 
savers on tbe other. 

Hansom What are the trims for 
Nomura International in London? 


Two-Way Investment 

T ono m ura: In a nutshell, 

prompting two-way investment. In 
the early days in London, that is up 
until tins decade, the primary 
emphasis was on promoting Japanese 
equities and bonds to European in- 
vestors who were able to take 
advantage of the fast growth of 
Japan’s economy. Now the situation 
has changed. With capital flowing 
from Japan to tbe U.S. and Euromar- 
kets we are heavily involved from 
a brokerage standpoint. 

Hansom How do you see the 

underwriting side developing? 


ONOMURA 


THE NOMURA SECURITIES CO., LTD. 
TOKYO HEAD OFFICE 

9-1, ] -cbome, Nihonbashi, Guio-lni, Tokyo 103, Japan 
Td: (03)211-1811 


NOMURA INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 

Nomura House 

24 Monument Street, London EC3R 8AJ 
Td: (01)283-8811 


Tbuomnra: Many Japanese com- 
panies wish to raise capital in 
Europe. Consequently, we extend 
our domestic service mid bring them 
to the Euromarkets. On the other 
side of the coin many Western 
companies now, as a result of 
liberalisation, wish to raise capital 
through the Samurai bond market 
and in the Euroyen market. Con- 
sequently, Nomura is attempting to 
facilitate a more active Euroyen 
market which will see the develop- 
ment of many new instruments as 
liberalisation proceeds. Wfe have 
already seen Euroyen CBs and may 
expect SBs for Japanese borrowers 
and perhaps even Euroyen FRNs. 

Hansom Does this mean that 
Nomura International now plays a 
larger role in the Nomura operation 
worldwide? 

Tonomura: Yes. Up to a few 
years ago, Nomura in London was 
just a specialist house dealing in 
Japanese stocks and bonds. Since 
then we have diversified and we will 
continue to do so. We are able to 
provide a London perspective on 
international events and introduce 
U.K. based business to the Nomura 
Group as a whole. The City of 
London is in a strategic position, 
rts role as the centre of the Euromar- 
kets is becoming well defi n ed. It is 
internationalising at a fast pace and 
Nomura International is part of that 
international development. 

Hansom But surely Nomura is 
not truly internationalised in that 
your overseas offices are mainly run 
by expatriate Japanese staff? 

Tonomura: That was probably 
true up until say five years ago. 
However, current staff levels in 
London are 260. Of these, 51 are 
expatriate Japanese, but 60 are 
Wfestem professionals. On top of 
this we have been running a recruit- 
ment programme for graduates from 
leading universities worldwide over 
the last five years. This year in 
London alone we have just recruited 
20 graduates who will join our 
International Training Centre in 
Tokyo. There they will train together 
with graduates employed by Nomura 
companies worldwide before returning 
to the office of origin. We are a 
service industry and rely on air staff. 
These young people alongside their 
Japanese counterparts are the Nomura 
of tomorrow. But even today, we 
have senior local staff, up to manag- 
ing director level in our overseas 
operations. In my view, we are an in- 
ternationalised company by virtue of 
the international nature of our 
customers, our services, our locations, 
and our staff. This has been a 
conscious strategy for many decades 
and is still regarded as a funda- 
mental goal by our most senior 
management. 
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THE TYNDALL STERLING 
MONEY ACCOUNT 


THE DEPOSIT 

I2k% 

ACCOUNT 

THAT GIVES YOU MORE 


FOR YOUR MONEY 


r- 
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tie Tyndall Bank (Isle of Man) 
r Limited Sterling Money Account offers 
expatriate investors really high rates of 
interest, combined with the 
convenience of a cheque book. 

This joint facility was pioneered by Tyndall Group's offshore 
banking arm whose substantia! presence in the UK money 
market enables them to pass on rates of interest normally only 
available to major investors. 

Interest is paid gross without deduction of tax. and credited 
four times a year - which means an even higher return - the 
current rate equals a healthy 12Ti2% compound annual rate. 

Statements are issued quarterly. 

Add to this the convenience oryour own chequebook - which 
cuts down correspondence, simplifies transfers and direct pay- 
ments, and gives easy access to your hinds at all times. 

Tyndall Bank (Isle of Man) Limited is licensed under the Manx 
Banking Act 1975 and is ultimately wholly owned by Globe Invest- 
ment Trust P.L.C. -the largest UK investment trust company. 

* Bate at time of going to mss. 

Current rate published dotty in me Financial Times. 

For full details about the Sterling Money Account and/or its US 
dollar equivalent, write to: 

Tyndall Bank (Isle of Man) Limited, PO Box Tyndall House. 

Kensington Road, Douglas. Isle of Man British Ides. 

Telephone: (0h24l 29201 Tefex.628732 or simply send the coupon. 

^^Ilimesmd me details of Ttmdali Money Accounts Q Sterling □ USDoltar] 

Address. 1 

| .. — FTF/MqrJKt 1 
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Tvndall Bank (Isle of Man) Limited 
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Union defies court with 
strike on London Tube 


BY PHILIP BASSETT, LABOUR CORRESPONDENT 

LEADERS of the National Union of LRT officials warned yesterday 
Raihraymen (NUR) are on course that the legal action - one of fee 
for a serious fp niidfm with the law first taken by a na t i o na li sed indus- 
wer the strike set for today in Lon- try under toe Act- wooUjoahead. 


don’s underground railway. 

Officials of the NUR and London 
Regional Transport (LRT) held 
talks yesterday in an effort to avert 
the pifinripH indefinite strike over 
management proposals to extend 
single-manned train operations. 

The strike threatens to disrupt con- 
siderably Tube services, cm which 

about 2 m people travel every week- brought against the 

day. . . , 1 40.000-strong union if the strike 

Today’s threatened .action has ahead to defiance of the in- 

“St. 1 * V?^ with ? ut junction, and the left-led NUR may 
first balloting its 11,000 under- B |^ f a^pn fnr damag es imd er 


One said: "We are not bluffing/ 
LRT is likely to wait until it as- 
sesses the extent and impact of to- 
day's threatened strike before re- 
turning to court, although some 

management officials indicated yes- 
terday that LRT might go back to 
court as early as tomorrow. 
Proceedings for contempt of court 


ground members as required by the 
Government’s 1984 Trade Union 
Act NUR leaders decided to go 
ahead with the action despite a 
High Court injunction obtained by 


the Government’s 1982 Employ- 
ment Act 

Similar proceedings under the 
1984 Act's balloting provisions were 


LRT at the end of last week under brooght last year by Austin Rover 
the Acts pre-strike balloting provi- ^am£^ Transport and General 


skins. 


Workers' Union 


and the 


mi in n eventually had £200,000 
seized from its funds to cover its 
failure to pay the fine. 

LRT seems likely to press some 
form of legal action against the 
NUR, if only to maintain the credi- 
bility of its derision to seek a court 
injunction. Some NUR officials 
were warning yesterday that the in- 
dustrial action might spread to Brit- 
ish Rail mainline services if further 
legal steps were taken against the 
union. 

The management forecast yester- 
day that many staff would refuse to 
support today's strike because of its 

ripar ille ga lity. 

Prospects of averting the strike 
looked gloomy last night Only the 
union’s executive is empowered to 
ran off the action. Some members 
of the NUR executive were stand- 
ing by tor an emergency meeting 
last night, but LRT reported that 
the NUR had told it that such a 
meeting was unlikely. 


Nissan sets pay-deal precedent 


BY OUR LABOUR CORRESPONDENT 

tween them tadnHrs the provision 
that all pay deals should, run for 
longer fo*" the 12-month period 
traditional for UK industrial rela- 
tions. 


NISSAN, the Japanese car compa- 
ny, is stipulating that all pay deals 
for employees as its new UK plant 
in the North-east of England should 
run tor two years or more. It is 
thought to be a unique feature of a 
long-term British industrial rela- 
tions agreement 

Broad outlines of Nissan's stogie- 
union deal with die Amalgamated 
U nion of Engineering Workers 
(AUEW) - including what is virtual- 
ly a no-strike clause - were an- 
nounced last month when the com- 
pany unveQed its terms, which are 
unprecedented for the UK motor in- 
dustry. 

Neither the company nor the 
union mentioned the fact that the 
written text of the agreement be- 


The overall agreement states of 
pay deals: “The company and the 
union recognise the value of agree- 
ments which last far two or more 
years and negotiations will normal- 
ly be conducted on this basis." 

The agreement rules out any ad- 
ditional claims: There will be no 
economic claims made separately 
from the ton contract negotiations." 
These will run from January 1. 

Mr Peter Wicken is, Nissan per- 
sonnel director at the proposed 
Washington plant, stressed that the 


importance of the deal with the 
AUEW ires not necessarily the text 
of the agreement, but the atmos- 
phere and philosophy of co-opera- 
tion. 

He «iij that the value of such 
long-term deals was twofold. It pro- 
duced a greater predictability and 
stability of costs anf i its consider- 
ably reduced the amount of man- 
agement time spend on negotia- 
tions. 

Mr Joe Cellini, north-east divi- 
sional organiser of the AUEW, said 
yesterday that there was nothing 
sacrosanct about 12-mouth deals. 
The potential benefits lay fo what 
could be secured in negotiation, not 
in the timespan of the a greement 


Prices of privatised 
British Gas may be 
tied to retail index 


BY DOMINIC LAWSON 

THE GOVERNMENTS regulation 
of gas prices charged by a priva- 
tised British Gas Corporation is 
likely to be based on a 
tied to the retail prices index. 

The alternative, which would be 
to limit the new company to a maxi- 
smm retain on assets, is likely to 
be rejected- Hus method, while 
common in the regulation of US. 
utilities, is thoughtless likely to ear 
courage internal efficiencies. 

When the Government an- 
nounced the privatisation of British 
Gas a fortnight ago, Mr Peter Walk- 
er, the Energy Secretary, told MBs 
that a regulatory body would be set 
up to ensure that British Gas did 
not use its monopoly powers to the 
detriment of gas consumers. 

A similar body, called Oftel, was 
created last year to perform the 
same purpose with regard to Brit- 
ish Telecom. The Government re- 
gards Oftel as a model to be applied 
to the gas industry and refers to 


in internal documents 
about the proposed gas regulatory 
authority;. 

Oftel enforces the observance by 
British Telecom of a price formula 
devised' by the Gtoverament, which 
limits BTs price rises for inla n d 
caDs and rentals. The limit is an av^ 
erage of 3 percentage points below 
the annual rise in the retail prices 
index over the next five years. 

A similar formula is likely to be 
applied to British Gas* although it 
may apply only to the corporation's 
sales to domestic customers, where 
inter-fuel competition is fete Save 
rtum it js to the sector. 

One of the , chief aims of the poli- 
cy is to force British Gas to squeeze 
greater efficiency out of its dfetribet- 
tian network. The Government is 
also planning to make file priva- 


accwmts for its gas production, dis- 
tribution and retail businesses. 
Lex, Page 14 



In the Far East, it’s the next best 
thing to your private jet. 

When you’re rushing around the Far East on business, it’s good to know there’s an airEne with a timetable and a network 
that can. reduce the stress of travel to a minimum. 

So while we can’t quite promise the flexibility of having your own airr ra ff, Cathay Pacific can promise 
the most amwement sc he du les in the Far East and more flights to, through and from 0 

Hang Kong than any other jurEne. 

We can also promise a relaxing journey and, what’s even more 
important, a relaxed arrival 



CATHAY PACIFIC. 

The Swire Group H 


Coal Board meets over 
Nacods’ overtime ban 

BY OLD) INDUSTRIAL STAFF 

SENIOR officials of the National 
Coal Board (NCB) will meet today 
to dig-nag the fresh problems for 
the coal industry to the wake of the 
miners' strike as the overtime “ban 
by the pot supervisors’ union Nac- 
ods begins to bite. 

Mr Ian MacGregor, NCB chair- 
man, is to hold a meeting of the 
NCB executive. Mr Peter McNestry, 

Nacods general secretary, warned 
yesterday that coal production was 
lately to be delayed today by the 
ban. 

The Nacods action is over what 
the union sees as an attack by toe 
board on its agreement on pit cto- 


. sores reached last October daring 
the miners’ strike. 

Mr McNestry forecast that there 
could be delays of tq> to tiro hours 
today at some pits, while mainte- 
nance and safety tasks normally 
carried out at weekends were per- 
formed. The effect of the action 
would be cumulative. 

He said that Nacods members 
had dealt with, a number of emer- 
gencies over toe weekend, includ- 
ing a pit fire and flooding. But he 
added: "The reports we are receiv- 
ing indicate that the ban has been 
effective." An NCB spokesman said 
its effects had not yet become dear. 



Ferries to 


new ships 

By Andrew FMwr \ 

EUROPEAN FERRIES is to-oafer 
two new ships fliis autumn for the , 
Dover to Calais route. Theyore un- - 
likely to be built to Britain, • ; . ; : 

The ships, costing about £35m 
each will fonit port ' of European 
Paries’ £lWm fleet expansion pro- 
gramme-The company has ,24 ves- - 
sds. . ■_ -■ . 

New hnll sections were launched 

to West Germany atthe weekend, 
to enlarge two ships on the Dover to 
Zeebrugge route. ’ ; 

. Speaking ' after the ' launch cere- : 
many at. toe- S pfrirfHpi Unterweser 
?sid in Bremethaven, Mr Ken Sid- 

dle, chairman of European Ferries, 
-said the group was talking to to-.. 
ions yw rrf^ - fnr»T]Klfng British Q Np t ^ ' 

about toe proposed new ferries; 

The group, which owns Town- 
said Thoresen ferry company, wffl 
probably build toe ships to nor- 
thern Europe. . > : 

“Wewould love to be able to buBd 

In pfffa*rn [ yint ih<»ffhii*ine nf doing it ■ 

is almost niP he added. 

The group -is sceptical about the’ 
price and delivery records ctf UK 
yards, although Govan to Scotland 
recently won a £40m contract to 
buBd a big ferry for fife North Sea. 

European Ferries' two new ships 
would nave already paid for them- 
selves by the time any new ana* 
Channet link was constructed. TEbe 
tunnel wifl not be built tor .10 years . 
anyway, if at alT Mr SiddfesriaL 
The ships -being extended -in-- 
Bremerhaven are the free Enter- 
prise VI and Free Enterprise TIL: 
The hulls were welded together for 
launching but will be separated in 


chy dock further up river and added 
to the vessels. Two other ferries will ' 
be enlarged in this way. .’■■* . 

The c o nverted ships wifl. still 
have capacity toe about UXXtpasr 
sengexs but will have apace for 970 
cars, ISO more than at present' - -. 


UK returns to manufacturing 
low-cost portable radios 


BY JASON CRISP 

LOW-COST portable radios are to 
be manufactorered in Britain again 
for the first time in years. A new ra- 
dio, which will cost around £25 was 
unveiled in London yesterday by 
Ross Electronics, a small British 
company with a successful record 
in other audio products. 

This is the week when the con- 
sumer electronics companies show 
off their wares to the trade at an an- 
nual show held in several London 
hotels, and inevitably dominated by 
Japanese and other Far Eastern 
companies. 

Ross Electronics believes it has 
learned enough from the Far East 
to be able to turn back toe tide with 
its new product 

Far Eastern supplier's have domi- 
nated the mass market for .radios 
for 20 years. While imports only ac- 
counted for one per cent of the Brit- 
ish market in 1909, they rose to over 
50 per cent in just five yew. 

Only Roberts Radios still m akes 
portables in the UK, but these are 
expensive and not aimed at the 
mass market 

“We see this new set as signalling 
the rebirth of the British consumer 
electronics industry after many 
years dominated by Far East prod- 
ucts,” said Mr Ross Maris, founder 
and chief executive of Ross Elec- 
tronics. 

Ross Electronics, founded in 1872. 
claims to hove over 50 per cent of 
the British market for headphones, 
which are sold through most of the 
leading retail chains either under 
its own or brand names. Until last 
year, Ross had its headphones 
made in Taiwan but has stinted 
manufacturing them in the UK 
In addition to saving on freight 
and duty, the company believes it 
can make them more cheaply in the 



UK The headphones and the new 
radio have been Hpgj grmri for capi- 
tal intensive production. The labour 
content accounts for less than 10 
per cent of toe manufacturered 
cost, says Mr Marks. One lesson he 
says he learned from toe Far East 
was to ' subcontract much of the' 
production and not try to do every- 
thing In house. 

Ross Electronics is launchfog toe 
new radio into a flagging mar k et 
Demand for portable radios has 
fallen by over 60 per cent in the last 
ten years. This is partly because 
most homes already hare at least 
one, but also because of the growth 
in demand for dock radios arw) 
combined radio and casetto players. 
There has also been a tremendous 
boom in sales of personal cassette 
Systems, like the Sony Walkman. 

However, Mr thinks there 
is now an opportunity. “There is a 
big gap for a very well designed ra- 
dio.'' “Our brief was to produce a ra- 
dio which would suit all age groups 


and would fit into every zoom in the 
house. . 

The result, designed by toe MI- 
Deters Group, is a grey radio 
with rounded edges and a rather 
1950s appearance. The tuning and : 
other controls are hidden behind -a 
flap, leaving only an on-off s witch 
visible. This is because most people 
leave their radios tuned to a single 
station says, Ross Electronics. ; 

Production begins in July, «ywi 
the radio will become avaflablein 
August Ms Marks believes the only . 
contrmnt on sales in toe first year 
will be production which is expect- 
ed to be between 50,000 and 100,000 
sets. Exports will not begin nrrffl 

nw) year. 

Mr Dick Roberts, chief executive 
of Roberts Radio, which imports -its : 
lower priced radios from Taiwan;, 
said: Tm delighted to see another 
British company marinfapfan-jwj r 
here. It should help component; 
avaflabdity as we are not big 
enough to attract some of the spe- 
dabst suppliers to the UK” - . 




Correspondent Banking 

IN THE FINEST 

Royal Tradition 


A commitment to mutually re- 
warding correspondent banking. 

Headquartered in Munich, the 
hub of Bavaria's growing tech- 
nology-based economy. 


Consolidated assets ' of . some 
■DM 100 billion. 


Southern Germany’s most exten- 
sive branch network. 
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Head Office: ThoothwrsUssse It, D-8QOO Munich 2 
Tel.: (0 89) 23 66-1, Txr 5 286 525-27 ^ 
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UK NEWS 


Cpnsumer spending rise ^ deal 
boosts order books dLurbs 


BY MAX WILKINSON, ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENT 


the CONSUMERboom Is begin- 
ning to translate , into sobstan&iUy 
higherorders for snppKers, accord- 
ing to a survey by die C o n fed era- 
tion. of British Industry (CBI) and 
the Financial 't™br- 

The survey . shows that die 
buoyant trend of retaflers’ sales is 
expected to continue this month, al- 
though business in April was not 
quite as good as bad been expected 
a month earlier. 

Mr John Safisse, chairman of the 
CRTs distributive trades survey 
panel said: “The effect of this im- 
proved business in the shops, stores 
and supermarkets is now feeding 
through to suppliers, and boosting 
brerirwwai for the wholesalers.” 

For two yews, retail sales have 
continued to improve at a fairly 
rapid rate of around 4 per cent an- 
nually. But the output of British. 
fnnqimBT goods mannfardurears has 
been rising slu g gishl y. 

This partly reflects rising ex- 
ports, but as the CBI/FT survey 
suggests, distributors have consist* 
mtiy beBered stock levels were too 
high, and the rise in orders appears 
to have lagged behind the rise in 
sales. 

The survey showed that whole- 


salers’ business in April was oetter 
than had been expected, and they 
are flint thin month’s 

sales level will be equally good. 
Most wholesalers are reporting 
sales levels well above this time last 
year. 

The proportion of whol e salers ex- 
pecting to increase orders placed on 
suppliers was much higher last 
month .than the recent trend, and 
increased orders are' also expected 
in May. 

T he 4 »g('«»p tinn to this buoyant 
trend is the outlook for builders’ 
merchants and wholesal e rs of agri- 
cultural machinery, which are ex- 
pecting sales to be lower than a 

year ago. 

Agricultural machinery wholesal- 
ers’ business has been hit by the re- 
duction in capital allowances in 
April and the continuing adverse ef- 
fect of milk quotas on farm spend- 
ing. Builders merchants' gales were 
particularly buoyant at the same 
time last year in advance of the im- 
position of value-added tax on re- 
pairs a Biw uti on^ . 

The survey results showed that a 
bpi flnnw of 52 per cent of retailers 
reported a higher sales volume in 


April compared with 12 months ear- 
lier. 

TV balance is the percentage re- 
porting an improvement minus the 

percentage reporting a decline. This 
was Vss the improvement re- 
ported in but well in line 

with the recent trend. 

The M gnffa expecting an im- 
provement in May was 59 per cent, 
the same as in February, but less 
than the 66 per cent balance expect- 
ing an improvement for April. 

The balance of wholesalers re- 
porting an improvement in April 
was 62 per cent, well up on the 25 to 
35 per cent balances reported in re- 
cent mouths, and easily the best fig- 
ure in the last 12 months. Almost 
the game pr oportion (61 per cent) of 
wholesalers was expecting an im- 
provement this month. 

Hie survey showed that a bal- 
ance of 53 per cent of the wholesal- 
ers had increased orders placed on 
suppliers this month compared 
with only 12 per cent in March. This 
compares with an average ba lance 
of only about 14 per emit reporting 
an increase in orders over the previ- 
ous 12 m onths. This rise in orders 
was substantially more than had 
been expected. 


MPs rebel over shop hours 


BY JOHN HUNT, PARLIAMENTARY STAFF 


THE GOVERNMENT! faces a revolt 
of backbench Conservati v e MPs in 
the Bouse of Commons tonight over 


on Sundays and to legalise late 
opening dnring the week. 

The trouble is expected to be con- 
tained, however, mid the Govern- 
ment's proposal approved because 
of a concession to be offered by Mr 
Leon Britten, the Home Secretary. 

He will announce Hmt the Gov- 
ernment will introduce safeguards 
against flitenfaml of staff who re- 
fuse to work Sundays on religious 
grounds. But this will only apply to 
staff wto have been working for a 
retailer for at least a year before 
the restrictions are abolished. 

Originally it was anticipated that 
between 30 and 40 Conservative 
MPs would vote against tonight's 
government motion which accepts 
the Auld Committee report recom- 
mending & change in the law. 

The motion accepts the. case.for 
the removal of legislative limit*-. 


lions on shop hours and welcomes 
government legislation on it. 

It is now thought that only about 
15 Conservatives will vote against 
the Government with a larger num- 
ber abstaining. This means that the 
motion is likely to be approved and 
that a short Bill liberalising shop 
hoars will be introduced in the an- 

hi ii in 

The Labour Party has put down an 
amendment ip protect the hours 
mnri conditions of shopworkers. On 
tiie main government motion, how- 
ever, it is -alkniring its members a 
free vote. 

Labour UFs are believed to be di- 
vided cm the subject and many will 
vote for a change in hours. 

Mr Britten’s "conscience clause" 
concession will not be enough to ap- 
pease many of the opponents with- 
in his own party. It stfll means that 
retailers will be able to make it a 
iwndrtinn of employment for new 
w ork e rs that they will be required 
town* cm Sundays. 


Much of the opposition to the pro- 
posals is based on religious grounds 
and a considerable number of Con- 
servatives are angry that they are 
under party orders to vote with the 
Government instead of being al- 
lowed the traditional free vote on 
such a subject 

Mr Ivor Stanbrook, a Conserva- 
tive MP, thought it "quite disgrace- 
ful” that a free vote was not being 
permitted »»»l said he would vote 
against the proposal 

He predicted that it would mean 
that the traditional Sunday would 
disappear. It would be bad for em- 
ployees’ morale and would not in- 
crease employment overall. 

B The flhairmgn of five of Britain’s 
leading retail groups are today writ- 
ing to all Conservative MPs giving 
an assurance that existing employ- 
ees will not be forced to work on a 
Sunday if the law is changed. 

The groups are Habitat/Math er*- 
care, Woolworth, Asda, Harris/ 
Qoeensway and W.H. Smith. 



By Raymond Sooddy 

THE OFFICE of Telecommunica- 
tion (Often is seriously concerned 
that British Telecom's planned pur- 
chase of Mitel of Canada could re- 
duce competition in the UK tele- 
communications market and dam- 
age co m petitors such as GEC and 


Professor Bryan Carsberg, direc- 
tor general of Oftel, the te l e co mm u- 
nications regulatory body, said yes- 
terday: “It is possible that this deal 
might have an anti-competitive ef- 
fect on the UK market. This is 
something we take very seriously.” 

Oftel ^ the Office of Fair Trad- 
ing are working on a paper on the 
purchase which could ultimately go 
to the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission. 

BT announced an agreement in 
principle to pay El 80m for a 51 per 
cent in Mitel, which specia- 
lises in small private telephone ex- 
changes (PABXs), on May 10. 

Prof Carsberg said the obvious 
worry was that BT would purchase 
ffpifoTnprit from Mitel at the ex- 
pense of other suppliers such as 
GEC and Ptessey “In the most ex- 
treme position other suppliers couM 
be very seriously weakened That is 
the kind of tiring we want to guard 
against,” be said. 

Oftel might decide, through the 
GET, to oppose the Mitel merger 
but Prof Carlsberg thinks that is 
the least likely option. 

“The deal mainly effects overseas 

markets and the UK end of it is 
fairly small,” Prof Carsberg said 

Oftel is likely to seek undertak- 
ings from BT to prevent the Mitel 
acquisition having anti-competitive 
consequences in the UK. 

Oftel is considering three main 
possibilities: 

• A limit on the number of lines or 
on the share of the total market 
that BT can supply from Mitel man- 
ufactured equi pment, 

• Require BT to have open tenders 
on all subscriber mmhang e equip- 
ment 

• That BT rfmnM be required to 
hive off toe UK manufacturing arm 
of MfteL The Canadian company 
employs 800 at Caldicot in South 
Wales. 

A further less drastic option, Pttrf 
Carsberg believes, might be to re- 
quire BT to bring in a minority 
cfiarohnWor tO him Mitel'S UK Op- 
erations into a joint venture: 
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Quality Agricultural 
Implements from 
Liaoning, China 

^ . — vife export under 'Deer*, "Butterfly" and 

' 'Double-Spear* Brands various agricultural 

implements such as shovels with handle, 
shovel heads, axes with handle, h a tchet s , 
forks with handle, manure forks, splitting 
wedges, rake heads, steel picks, hoes, 
matchets, orchard tools, garden tools, 
wheel-barrows and sprayers. 

Liaoning quality agricultural implements are 
well designed, made of good quality mate- 
rials and with supurb workmanship. They 
come In a complete range of specifications 
\w. • and a wide choice of varieties, all sturdy, 

durable, and handy to use. 

HU 

Liaoning agricultural implements are 
manufactured by Dan Dong Shi Dong Gou 
Hardware & Tool Works, Liaoning, China. 

We accept both ready and forward contracts. 
We can also manufacture to buyers!” designs 
•*?:'***'*■ 1 or samples. Orders are welcome. 



' 
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China National Machinery Import & Export Corp., Liaoning Branch 

135 StaOn Road, DaTiaa Chma. 

Cables: "MACHIMPEX" Dalian Telex: 86157 DCMC CN 
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Testing time for rail engineer 


THE 1880s is proving a tough dec- 
ade for British Rail Engineering 
(Brel), tiie big repair, maintenance 
and construction company which 
has been continually shedding jobs 
and searching for foreign business 
as its domestic prospects have 
faded. 

The latest announcement of a fur- 
ther 4£00 jobs to go over the next 
two years, with the shattering news 
of total closure of the Swindon re- 
pair works in Wiltshire by March 
1988, came as a bitter blow to the 
workforce. 

Five years ago Brel, part of Brit- 
ish Rah and being studied for possi- 
ble privatisation, employed 35,000 
people. Its turnover exceeds £400m 
ft year. The workforce will fall to 
little more than 20,000 early in 1907 
and turnover is expected to drop be- 
low £400m. 

The reasons for BreTs dwindling 
size, although it still makes profits, 
axe linked with Bit’s growing in- 
vestment in new trains for subur- 
ban and regional services. Not only 
does this mean that less and less 
regular maintenance work on exist- 
ing rolling stock of up to 25 years 
old is needed, but the new' trains 
-are more robust and efficient and 
can thus be more intensively used. 

.There are no guarantees that the 
job cuts have now finally come to 
an end. The repair business is very 
volatile and we can make no predic- 
tions beyond what we have already 
said", Mr Geoff James, Brel's manu- 
facturing director, said. 


Andrew Fisher looks at how British Rail Engi- 
neering is catting its workforce and seeking to 
boost exports as prospects for orders at home 
have faded. - 


freight services, and for London 
and other suburb networks. 
.'Brel will be tg>'a|ptinst General 
Electric (GEC) and Brush /part of 
Hawker Siddeleyj m the Ufc and 
foreign companies m fhetenderfoo 

— TYT, £ mi- -I I. - 


"We are trying to maximise our 
new building opportunities to over- 
come the drop in repairs.” Brel has 
its eye on a number of overseas 
markets, although competition is 
tough. It also wants to participate til 
the nest rounds of new orders to be 
placed by BR. which has said it will 
not necessarily buy British. 

Exports are a long way from off- 
setting the decline in repair work 
for BR. they currently run at some 
E35m annually against only £8m a 
few years ago. The BR activities, 
however, account for some 75 per 
cent of the value of Brel's activities. 
Since May 1984, when Brel told the 
unions that job cuts would total un- 
der 4,000, repair work for BR has 
fallen by 13 per cent 

Through the 1980s, redundancies 
have been announced steadily at 
Brel, which shut its Ashford, Kent, 
site in 1981 with nearly 2,000 job 
losses. In the following year, Brel 
satt ft needed to shed 8,000 jobs and 
the Shildon works m County Dur- 
ham went straight on the danger 
fist 

Shildon, which employed 2^00 
people, finally dosed last year. The 


workshops at Temple Mills, East 
London, and Horwich to Greater 
Manchester have also abut though 
t he latter's foundry remains. The 
brunt of the latest cuts will fall oh 
Swindon and SpringbUnl in Glas- 
gow, but remaining works at Crdwe, 
Derby, Doncaster, York, Eastl e i g h 
(near Southampton), and elsewhere 
will also suffer. 

. Last year, BR placed orders for 
£12 Bm worth of new rolling stock, 
mostly for Suburban, provincial 
and rural lines. The new types of lo- 
cal train such as the Railbus - a 
lightweight diesel tail vehicle based 
on a Leyland bus body - and the 
Glass 150 Sprinter (a suburban die- 
sel train) contain modem materials 
CT ch as plastics and do not need 
constant attention like the old ones, 
now being withdrawn. Which Con- 
tained wood. 

The whole technique of the way 
machines are now put together 
means that looking after them is a 
lot less labour intensive,” Mr James 
said. BR has said it wants new elec-' 
trio and diesel locomotives for 
routes to Scotland,- as well as 


so for held its own under competi- 
tive tendering. Btthas said ft wiQ 
need some 1,500 locomotives in foe ' 
next 25 years, coding £L5bn at cur- 
rent prices. 

In iis drive to double export sales, 
Brel has shown Its wares, like the 
Railbus and the international pas- 
senger carriage which is adaptable 
in wider foreagd track gouges, to 
many potential overseas customers. 
It sees South-East Asia and Africa 
as its most likely markets, among 
also to sell more in those European 
markets not. dominated Jby . local 

Tpaii i ifay fai T gTS . 

It has run demonstrations in foe 
VSL, where it hopes to break 
through -Buy American-type atti- 
tudes, and Scdndinavia. The compa- 
ny also has prospects of new bad- 
ness for Rsilbuses from. Thailand, 
Malaysia, and I n do nesi a. 

Brel has exported since the early 
1971b, lately winning orders from, 
the former french African Coun- 
tries of Gabon and Congo. As the 
1970s drew to a close, it finmd ft was 
being undercut forsuch countries as 
S forth Korea, India and Spain. So ft 
is now pinning its export hopes on 
the higher, technology trains .and 
coaches developed witb.both home 
and foreign markets in mind. 




The Sun also sets. 


I f all you want on your holiday is 
sunshine, you’re too easily satisfied, 

You're also fortunate, because the 
world is foH of places, some nice and 
some quite nasty, that can give you 
what you seek. 

But what will you do when you've 
had enough sun? 

And what wiB you do when it sets? 

A holiday should be a pleasure at any hour 
you favour, under the sun or the stars, in your 
choice of l an dscape, whether you’re active or 
sedentary, culture-minded or hedonistic. 

If you agree with us, and want your holiday to 
satisfy all of your senses and sensibilities, read on 
about Spain. 

The mountains or the shore? 

Spain has plenty of both. 

Our mountains, among the highest in Europe, 
offer some of the world’s best and least crowded 
skiing. There’s great climbing, too, and every other 
mountain sport in season. 

As for the shore, take your choice of beaches 
from nearly 6,000 Km. of coastline. 

Have a great Spanish holiday at sky level or at 
sea level. 

It's up (or down) to you. 

What if you sunburn easily? 

Spend part of each day indoors. 

In shops, for instance, selling choice leather, 
lace, porcelains, antiques and art. 

Or come indoors to see things money 
can’t buy. In the great museums of 




regional wines keep them perfect company. 

By the time you’ve savored the last of your 
Spanish brandy, you will have had a late night. And 
the fun is only starting. 

Enjoy our longest, latest nights. 

At Spanish fiestas, the party seldom stops until 
sunrise. 

And at many, not until two or three sunrises 
have passed. 

No matter when you come to Spain, you will 
find a fiesta somewhere. There are literally 
hundreds throughout the year. Some are simple 
Saints’ days in little village squares. But these are 
often wonderful for their intimacy, the welcome 
given to strangers and their sense of natural, 
unplanned gaiety. 

Others are spectacles, elaborately staged and 
wardrobed. See processionals, mock battles, floral 
decoration competitions, wine harvests or solemnly 
impressive holy days. Or watch the breaking of wild 
horses or the showing of exquisitely trained horses. 
Or see the running of the bulls at the St. Eermin 
Fiesta in Pamplona, made famous by Hemingway. 


Speaking of rooms... 

Spain offers every, kind of accommodation, 
from simple country inns to world-dass deluxe 
hotels. 

Some of our most modem hotels are in 
some of our most ancient buildings. Many castles 
and other historic landmarks have been 
converted with ingenuity and elegance* 
featuring art and furnishings of .their periods. 
Interestingly, even our newest and tnost 
fashionable resort hotels use traditional Spanish 
architectural themes and decor, so you never 
have that modem sense of deja vu found in the 
usual “international” resort. 

We have heard that one young woman, 
asked where she went on 
her holiday, replied 


“I don’t know. We 
flew.” Never 
in Spain. 



Spain are displayed troves of priceless treasures. 

Or stroll in the shade of castles and palaces, 
mosques and alcazars. 

Spain has thousands of ways to tempt you in, 
out of the sun. 

What happens after sunset? 

You understand a people when you understand 
how they eat. 

Not just the cuisine, but where, how, when and 
with whom it is enjoyed. 

We start with “tapas”, snacks in amazing 
variety, eaten at stand-up bars at eight or tune 
in the evening. That’s the time to meet us and 
make new friends, in the hours before dinner starts 
at ten or eleven at night. 

Then you can maintain the informal note 
or go to dress-up places serving haute cuisine 
as splendid as any in Europe. As for us, we love 
seafood simply prepared, and even hundreds of 
miles inland you’ll find it fresh daily. Our regional 
dishes are so varied that you might think they come 
from many countries and cultures. And our 



This long ad is far too short. 

If you’re interested in visiting Spain, there’s 
much more you’ll want to know. 

Such as details on your personal interests. 
Where you can golf or charter a boat or hunt for 
game, for example. Or how to follow the route 
of Don Quixote. Or where the Paradores, our 
national tourist inns, are located. 

We have booklets and brochures on practically 
everything. 

Visit your nearest Spanish National Tourist 
Office or mail the coupon below to tell us what 
you’re interested in. 

Whatever it is, you’ll Find it in Spain, where 
there’s everything under the sun. 


Every fiesta is a party, and you’re invited to 
them all. 

What’s to do at night between fiestas? 

If night clubs, casinos, ballet, opera, jazz, folk 
music, discos, rock music and flamenco dancers 
don't interest you, there really isn’t very much. 

Perhaps people- watching at an outdoor cafe 
while sipping a rare sherry might catch your 
imagination. Or you could' just go to your room 
and read a book. 


Secrefaiia General de Turismo 
Maria de Mofina, 50 
28006 Madrid. Spain. 

Please tell me where I can find everything 
under the sun. 

Name 

Address 

City 

Country 

I am interested in : 
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Spain. Everything under the sun. 
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RAF order may be 
worth over £70m 


BY LYITOOft JfeLAIN . 

BIDS HAVE been invited for one. of . All bidders hove to submit their 
the most potentially lucrative de- proposals and costs in about nine 
fence electronics contracts in the weeks. 

UK. worth between £70m and * The system ~i£ to be designed to 
ElOOm to the winner. ... provide senior RAF personnel wfth 

Four groups of companies in tine a ctmpretenmw mmagement net- 
defence electronics sector were in- work.. Inis will link the beadquar- 
vited by the Ministry of Defence to ters M RAF Strike Command with a 
submit ideas far-providing a compu- top j flecret ■ standby headquarters 
tenbased command control and in- site and with RAF and USAF star 
| formation system. (CCIS), far the around the UK. The system 
mew headquarters of RAF. Strike to °P er * te " ith other 

Command at Tfigh Wycombe, Back- UK and Nato' radar and cammum- 
Inghamshlre. * . • . cations systems. 

One of the aims of .the system is 
The successful group “ to provide RAF commanders with 

oh. all aspects of the air 

« -g-E 

are likely to be worth bflifans of dol-._Jr^ r._ TffirTTitl- 

Ptofa mflitaiyacMon i» OS* 


every ffipKirf 

Only one of the groups? fed by operations from perceived threats, 
Thom EMI Electronics and Soft- the status of defending aircraft, 
ware S ciences, has shown' its hand, -theix positions and capabilities and 
so far. Software: Sciences is-part of the movement of meonring aircraft 
the information technology product from , the UJS. at times of interne- 
group of Thorn EML The 7 other tional tension in Europe. 
companies in the Thom EMI Elec- The new OCHS capability will link 
tronics consortium bidding: for the. with the UK air defence ground ear 
contract are the Control Data Cor- viromnent radar and: anti-aircraft 
poratkm of the UR., acting through misrife. network and with airborne 
its UK subsidiary Contrcd Devices, radars such as the Nimrod early 
and Sckon, part of British Petro- warning aircraft 
team. A feature of the CCIS will be the 

The other competing bidders are security which has to be built-in to 
understood to include Marconi, the system to control access to the 
Flessey and ICL, according to computer memories and to protect 
Whitehall sources. the information database. 

Group to study political 
influence on Whitehall 

BY SUE CAMERON 

A SMALL group of top politicians 
and civil servants is being set up to 
look at the so-called politicisation of 
Whitehall. 

The group, which is being estab- 
lished for the Royal of Pub- 

lic Administration (HXPA), includes 
Mr David Howell, the former Con- 
servative Energy Secretary; Lord 
Barnett, former Labour Chief Sec- 
retary to the Treasury; Lord Don- 
oughue, a member of the Prime 
Minister's policy unit during the 
last Labour Government, and Sir 
Kenneth Qucas, former permanent 
secretary at the Department of 
Trade and Industry. 

Members of the group will have 
two main tasks. The first will be to 
find out whether or not politicians 
are exercising a growing inflwwrfi 
over the recruitment and promo tion 
of civil servants. The second will he 
to decide whether “greater'’ political 
i nflu enc e is or is not desirable and 
should or should not be encou- 
raged." 

The institute said at the weekend 
that the group would be concentrat- 
ing on the second of these ques- 
tions. 

It s aid that members of the new 
group would also be looking at the 
sildfity of introducing new rules 
civil servants and politicians 


that “would strike a reasonable bal- 
ance between allowing a desirable 
degree of ^politicisation 1 and main- 
taining the strength, of a career ser- 
vice." 

Arra n g e ments in other countries, 
such as France, West Germany mid 
the UjS. — where politicians tend to 
have much greater control over civil 
service careers than in Britain - 
would be reviewed. 

Dr William Plowden, director 
general of RIPA, said the group was 
bpping to produce a report and rec- 
ommendations by the end of this 
year. He said there woe fears that 
Britain might “drift" into a situation 
where politicians exercised far 
greater control than formerly over 
civil servants and their careers. 

He said that there was a risk of 
future UK governments becoming 
“increasingly jumpy" about the top 
civil servants they had inherited 
from a previous adrnfn b t ratioa 

• The Economic and Social- Re- 
seareh Council is planning to spend 
£350,000 on projects looking at man- 
agement in government Research 
te&fos in universities .and other in- 
stitutions are being invited to apply 

firrp t m mte In - — - 1 • , .ilf„ 


as efficiency and effectiveness in 

Whitehall 


ICI and Octel venture 


BY TONY JACKSON 

IQ an d Associated Octel, a leading 

producer of anti-knock compounds 
for petrol, are to enter the market 
for diesel foe! additives. 

A plant owned for IQ subsidiary 
Nobel's Explosives, at Stevenston in 
Ayrshire, Scotland, is to be convert- 
ed to production of cetane im- 
provers, with the product to be mar- 
keted by Octet 

Cetane improvers, which upgrade 
the performances of diesel fuel, are 
produced by a number of compa- 
nies in Europe and the UJ3. 

Octel -owned by a consortium of 


oil producers inrindrn p j 
co and Mobil - rimr^ 
world's largest produc 

alkyl anti-knock enmry 

d e cisi o n to move mb 

based additives is promi 

pending legislation agai 
petrol 

The switch in product 
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LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 
‘MONEY MANAGEMENT 
10 YEAR TERM 


LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 
‘MONEY MANAGEMENT* 
15 YEAR TERM 


LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 
•MONEY MANAGEMENT* 
25 YEAR TERM 


Good try lads. But you just couldn’t turn in 
a performance as consistent and skilful as ours. 


No doubt the others are feeling as sick as parrots. 

Ask your insurance adviser for the survey, or 


We’ve come top of all three leagues in Money write to us at 150 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow G2 5NQ. 


Management’s With Profits Performance Survey 1 We’re pleased with il 

Our investment team is over the moon. No life us to kiss, cuddle or par- 

assurance company has topped all three tables before. ade in an open-top bus. 


We’re pleased with its results. Just don’t expect 

o kiss, cuddle or par- SCOTTISH 

in an oDen-toD bus. AMICABLE 
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MASSEY-FERGUSON, a com- 
pany that in the early 1980s 
became synonymous with finan- 
cial crisis and industrial Wight, 
has outwitted the pessimists 
and begun to show a bit of its 
old lustre. 

For a few weeks in 1980, the 
Toronto-based farm equipment 
and diesel engines group 
seemed to be the main head- 
ache of many leading North 
American and European 
bankers as well as the British 
and Canadian Governments. 
But last year, after five years 
of losses, massive rationalisa- 
tion and injections of $1.3 bn 
from two financial reconstruc- 
tions, it recorded a modest 
profit of $7J2m. 

That may not seem much for 
a company with sales of $1.5bh, 
but in the deeply depressed 
farm equipment industry, it 
makes Massey appear one of 
the more soundly based com- 
petitors. 

Indeed, the directors are 
sufficiently confident to begin 
looking for growth through 
acquisitions. Victor Rice, Mas- 
sey's ebullient chairman, says 
the group’s bankers "are not 
yet at the stage of active 
encouragement, but they’re not 
saying ‘No’.” 

All this is a long way from 
the dark days of December 
1980 when an international, 
conclave of bankers and govern- 
ment officials struggled to find 
a refinancing formula- while 
receivers were being prepared 
to take over at any moment 


Farm machinery 


A little lustre returns to 


the Massey-Ferguson image 


BY IAN RODGER AND BERNARD SIMON 


MASSEY- 
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declining fortune. By the end Total employment 


still too many makers of: farm made to its large tractors in the 


that Massey of 1980, borrowings had mush- slashed from 68,000 to 20 , 000 . equipment in a market that past two years have come from 
.T*"® *?5?f en roomed to $2.6bn, 4.6 times the Even so, the contraction has looks set to go nowhere'. 41 The that source. Both Massey and 


and some are still bitter that j^y el ^ shareholders' funds. only barely kept pace with, the outlook is absolutely flat," he 


governments 

survive. 


enabled 


that source. Both Massey and 
Perkins, are investing heavily in 


In retrospect, the group was slump in sales and revenue, says, pointing to growing on- a utomating their plants so that 

kt— ■Htnnlaa#* fmtwk * 'll .1 — V ♦■ ■ U AfrftV* IWtt lM lfr ItOF h«*«tv1nM0 4-tlA TT C* J *.1 ..1 m -- . 


Si, difficulties flr ^t ***** hy trouble Massey's teactor output has happiness in the U.S. and the they can respond quickly even 

massey-s ami duties first sooner Hum its rivals, such as plunged from 168,000 units in European Community about to small orders. 


emerg«I in the mid-1970s, when iSSSttShmai *n& 

having to develop a plan for 


meat team was slow to respond dealtog with it ^Rfgtot at the 
to a slump m world markets. s ** — 


™ "St height of <mr prtWems in 1979. 

we decided to sit down and do- 
velop strategic 


1976 to only 106.000 last year, fann support programmes. Massey used to make every- 
Perions diesel engine output Felker believes the policy re- thing it sold, but now it buys 
i^ cIu S^J^ cen ?S? s - > ^ews under way in both areas, tovvvokune products. Last S«®r, 


(excluding licensees) dropped views under way in both areas, 
hum 245,000 units in 1980 to not to mention trade battles, 


129,000 last year. Since 1979, could go on for years, thus 


ment group, which then had the 
controlling shareholding, would 
not approve a new equity issue. 
Argus did not want to subscribe 
for more equity itself but 


plan," Rice, the son of a Lon- 
don chimney sweep, recalls- 
“There was many a morning I 


group revenues have almost undermining farmers' 


exactly halved. 

However, Massey has managed 


dence and their unwillingness 
to invest in new equipment. 


it closed a combine plant at 
Marquette, France and arranged 
to have combines made for it 
Instead by a Danish company. 
More recently, a French coat- 


more or less to maintain its Meanwhile, in third world conn- pany has been commissioned to 


came into the office and didn’t position in its sectors. It still tries, where Massey is strongest, bmIw balers. Within Massey’s 

Immur urhndnov wa inorft onivur «i.£ a. i*._ . * » • a _ _ i ~ 


neither did it want to see its 101 claims to be the world leader liquidity problems will hurt remaining factories, nothing is 

bolding diluted. snmve until lunchtime. Then m tractors, with a 17.2 per cent sales for some time to come. produced until a firm order foar 


ftHnKBS Massey’s bor- 
rowings had Wfae/ $L3bn 
supported by . shareholders’ g0 S^i2L2? 11 ’ 


share of units sold, down from 


les for some time to come. produced until 
Massey’s response is to work it is received. 


20 per cent in the late 1979s. harder than ever to become 


funds of only $650m, and a 
normal equity financing was no 


(Deere is the industry’s revenue more competitive so that it w»n 


Some competitors suggest dis- 
dainfully that Massey will soon 


The previous management leader because its tractors tend win a bigger share of a smaller be little more than a market- 
had a rather romantic view of to be very large and are sold market. Thus, the drive to cut mg congxmy. but that seems 


Massey as a uniquely inter- 


who had risen to become a 
Massey vice-president in 1977, 
was hurriedly brought in as 


make farm equipment all over is per cent in 1980 to 11 per 
the world. Rice knew, even cent. 


before the further drastic de- 


I per cent in 1980 to 11 per sive to customer needs. 

__ _ „ “Massey used to be an arro- 

Jlm Felker, president of Mas- ga»t company,” Felker says. 


president with a mandat® to seys tractor division, claims not 5 We got toton state of thinking 


cut costs and extract the group 1980s, that his main task would 


from a disastrous move into the be wfaat be calls “ downsizing ” 


construction 

dustry. 


to be surprised by the group’s 
resilience. “ Let’s face it. Those 


equipment 


success was eternaL” Now the 
company bends over backwards 


an exaggeration. Felker ack- 
nowledges that he and hte col- 
leagues look very closely at 
their factories. T view assets as 
a cost problem,” he says. “If you 
have assets, they attract costs — • 
to store them, repair them, 
deliver them, and so on. Con- 
trolling assets is a good way to 


The group has closed 18 fac- companies that are serious com- to serve customers, in harvest control your breakeven point' 


But before he could get very JJ1 toe U.S- reduced its equity 
far. farm equipment markets stakes in several overseas affi- 


tories since 1978. including two petitors in this business are all seasons, it mans service hot- But the rundown at MF has 

in the U.S- reduced its equity equally competent So for all lines 24 hours a day to help far- probably come to m end. and 

stakes in several overseas affi- the discounting and shenani- mere keep equipment going. It the remaining set-up is, by any 

hates, and sold its main con- gans we have had, things don’t actively solicits farmers’ ideas measure, very large. The group 


But the rundown at MF has 


worsened mid the group stag- 
gered through 1979 and 1980, 


struction equipment business. 


unable to keep pace with its Hanomag, in West Germany. 


actively solicits farmers’ ideas measure, very large. The group 
change that much.” on product improvements and has four tractor factories, each 

His concern is that there are rtatfmn that 17 of the 35 *»ha ayes with an increasingly specialised 
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mandate. The Coventry plant; 
the largest tractor factory in 
the world, makes models from 
38 to 95 horsepower. At Beau- 
vais in France, the company 
makes 70 to 160 bp models; ax 
Fabbrico in Italy, it malms Lan- 
dird tractors and some MF 
models; and at Brantford in 
Canada it makes combines and 
very large tractors for the 
North American market. Per- 
kins has consolidated its manu- 
facturing. except for the 
recently acquired large engine 
line, at the Peterborough works 
in England. 

The directors believe the 
group still has enough capacity 
to meet any unanticipated up* 
turn in demand or opportunity 
to raftee market shares and. for 
once, they Mea ts be looking 
more far the latter than the 
former. 


At dong last, it looks as if 
something like a shakeout is 
happening in the world tractor 
industry. The breakt h rough 
earn® last year when IH, en- 
riched by a boom year in its 
truck business, could offOord to 
get out of farm equipment, and 
so sold out to J, L Case. Case 
has been, hurrying to rational- 
ise the product tines and 
dealer networks of the two, 
but their combined market 
share has taken, a beating in 
the past few mouths. 

More recently, Deutz of West 
Germany has bought the farm 
equipment business of A lli s 
Chalmers In the U.S., and there 
are fresh rumours of Ford trac- 
tors merging with the New Hol- 
land combine business of 
Sperry. 

With change already in the 
air, other producers, especially 
the national ones in Europe, 
may reconsider whether it is 
worth carrying on. Renault; for 
example, is strong only in the 
French market and the new 
management there has more 
than eqnug h problems with the 
car business and may want to 
get out o£ tractors. Similarly, 
Fendt of West Germany, Same 
of Italy and Steyr of Austria 
seem to fare well only in their 
home markets. Only Fiat has 
progressed in the past decade. 
It is now second only to MF 
in units sold worldwide and has 
decisively captured the Euro- 
pean market leadership with a 
15.9 per cent share. (HF is 
second with 1L5 per cent) 

What these and other poten- 
tial movements in the industry 
mean to Massey remains to be 
seen. The only fairly certain 
thing is that the group will 
survive, and that in itself is 
still contr o versial. 


In Britain, where Massey's 
technological roots and Its main 
tractor and diesel plants are 
located, there is still consider- 
able bitterness about the mess 
toe Canadians made and bow 


the businesses were starved of 
investment for a long. time. 
Both Massey and Perkins are 
major British employers and 
exporters, and some govern- 
ment and City experts would 
have preferred to break tip the 
group in 1080 and rebuild it 
unitor itritfeh control. 

Massey officials argued fit the 
time that the farm mac h i ner y 
side was so international — wi th 
companies, factories, bo rrow ^- 
ings and sales in several 
countries — ■ that it would have 
been difficult to reconstruct and 
probably just as costly as 
rescuing ■ the existing g roup. 
And at a time of depressed. 
demand and cut-throat competi- 
tion, the inevitable loss of 
confidence . accompanying ' a 
ban kru p t c y could have badly 
damag ed or even killed the MF 
brand. 

With hindsight now provid- j 
mg a view of four more years j 
of depressed markets, they 
were almost certainly right It 
is difficult to see ho nr any new 
investor could have made a 
success of all or any part of a 
once-failed MF farm machinery 
business. Bat as things have 
turned out, it has maintained 
its industry leadership. True, ir 
has lost a lot of market .share 
■in Europe, but it has gained 
ground in the UJ5. and the 
third world- 

la any event Massey is once 
again moving forward, making 
small profits and investing in 
the future. (In so doing. It has 
become another bit of evidence 
for. those interested in seeing 
changes made in Britain's bank- 
ruptcy laws.) Lost year, the 
banks and governments, winch 
stiU have a majority sharehold- 
ing and 3637m in loans with the 
group, allowed it to acquire the 
Rolls-Royce diesel engine busi- 
ness from Vickers for £20m to 
widen Perkins’ range. 

Rice and bis colleagues are 
looking for other acquisitions 
to reduce the group's . depen-, 
dence on the dreary farm equip- 
ment industry, but they will 
probably slide dose to the 
engineering areas they know 
weH. They are, for example; 
very proud of their -Pacoma 
hydraulic components bus in ess 
in West Germany which sup- 
plies over 100 OEMs. 

But before going too for; the 
group will probably txy to sort 
out its heavy and comp lek 
capital structure. Net borrow- 
ings of $675m are atiU more 
than double shareholders’ equity 
of 9310.4m and the group fre- 
quently finds itself in default 
of the liquidity requirements of 
some of its tom agreements. 
It would be bizarre indeed if 
one of these defaults were to 
pusb tiie group over the edge 
now. 


Business 


comm 


The 'Agricultural holdings ^ 
Conference. June 12. London. 
Fee: members £123 .+ VAT 
non-members £146 + vat! 
Details from ESC. Kirby Bouse 
31 High Street; Uppingham, Rut- 
land, Leicestershire; LE15 9PY 
Tel: (0572) 822711. 


One-day seminars. London, June 
4 ; Leeds, June 10 . Fees; £120 
plus VAT non-members. £L00 
plus VAT BCS members. Details 
from BISL Conference Depart- 
ment, British Computer Society, 
13 Mansfield Street;- Loudon 
W1M 0BP. Tel: 01-637 047L 


World efet*ronix*Gh>taI mutet 
approach. London, June 18 and 
19. Fee: £460 plus VAT. Details 
from FT Conference Organisa- 
tion, Minster House, Arthur 
Street, London EC4R 9AX Tel: 
01-621 1355. 


Design for marketing. Half-day 
seminar.- London. June & Fee: 
£50. Details from The Market- 
ing Society, Derwent Souse, 
35 South Park Road. London 
SW19 8KR. L 


Career Paths In tom orro w's 
organisation. Uxbridge. June 
19 and 20. Fee: £275. Details 
from the Secretary, Manage- 
ment Programme, Brunet 
University, Uxbridge. Middle- 
sex UB8 3PH. Tel: (0895) 
56461 ext.215: . 


Brand marketing programme. 
London. Jane 10-14. Fee: £975. 
Details from the London Busi- 
ness School, Sussex : Place, 
Regents Park, London NW 1 . 
Tel: 01-262 5050. “ 


The sixth paper and pulp con- 
ference. London. June 10 & 11. 
Fee: £440 plus VAT. Enquiries 
to: FT Conference Orgaaisa- 
Minster House, Arthur Street, 
London -EC4R 9 AX. Tel: 01-621 
1355. 


Setting up yoor own business. 
(Small business workshops, 
sponsored, by Buriaesv & Indus-, 
try Fellowship and the Man- 
power Services Commission). 
Huntingdon. July 21 & 22. De- 
tails emu Stuert Beckwith. 
Small Business Training, PO 
-Box 465, Globe House, New 
Street; Chelmsford GM1 1TY. 
(0245) 350595. 


Strategies for innovation, 
London. June 26. Fee: £22425. 
Details from Charlotte SHars, 
F1BEX. 55 Catherine Place, 
London SW1E 6DY. Tel: 01-493 
0000. 


Making your money grow, 
Leicester. July 7-10. Fee: £72. 
Details fMm Investment Course, 
c/o Conference Manager, Con-, 
iterance Offices, Leicester Uni- 
versity, Leicester LEI 7RH. 


ISE Finance Holdings S.A. 

416% Sinking Fund Debenture* Due 1986 

(Convertible on and after January 1, 1967 into Common Stock 
of International Telephone and Telagnpll Corporation) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, pursuant to the provisions of the Indenture dated as of 
March 1, 1966, as amended, under which the above described Debentures were issued, ISE 
Finance Holdings S.A. has called all of to 4#% Sinking Fond Debe n t u res due 1986 for redemption 
on June 14, 1985 {the “Redemption Date”). The Debentures will be redeemed at 100% of the 
principal amount thereof plus accrued interest to the redemptiaa date. ... 

The Debentures will become due and payable, and Upon Presentation and Surrender Thereof 
( mth^aU oo i^pmis ^^ ^n^tto ^maroriqg^aft er l ^u~A 1 985 ^ ^1 bejxud on-said 

Street, New York, N.Y- 10043, at the offices of Citibank, NLA., in London and Paris, or at 
the office of Sodete Generate de Banque SA in Brussels. Dresdner Bank Aktieq geseBidiaft 
in Frankfurt and Banque Generate dn Luxembourg in Luxembourg, as the Company’s Paying 
Agents. On and after said redemption date, interest on said Debentures will cease to accrue. 

The Debentures may be converted at the option of the holders thereof and at the principal 
amount thereof into fuUyjaid and no n-asses sahle shares of Common Stock trf Internationa! 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation (“ITT”) at the conversion price of 540.45 per share upon 
qeJircry of such Debentures to any trf the offices above accompanied by written notice addressed 
to ITT electiAg to convert such Debentures and statiqg thenwne(s), address of the persons) for 
registration of the shares trf Common Stock and whether such persons) or beneficial owners) 
are aliens as to the United States, with all unmanned coupons ap pertaining thereto ^ 

any time until the dose of business on said redemption date. Upon conversion of any Debenture, 
no payment or adjustment on account of interest accrued on any Debenture so convened or on 
account of any dividends ou the Common Stock delivered upon conversion will be made and no 
fractional shares of Common Stock will be issued. AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS ON s Am 
REDEMPTION DATE SUCH CONVERSION RIGHTS WUX TOTvSjATK 

NOTICE 


Withholding .of 20% of gross redanpbon proceeds of any payment made within the United 
Scats is required by the Interest and Dividend Compliance Act of 1983 unless the Paying Agent 
has the correct rax identification number (social security or employer identification rramberlor 


May 13, 1985 


ISE FINANCE HOLDINGS SLA. 
Byi Citibank, NA m Tnratee 


LESSER HOTEL UNITS 




Acamputer? 
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ADVERTISEMENTS FROM 

AHNUI PROVINCE 

CHINA 

A number of advertisements from Anhui have been 
wthin the pages of the Anhui survey in 
+w^ e '™ oulc ^ you ^ e< l uire further inftjrnwtion 
SScto^ii^ n v^ ues ’ ldeas ® indicate in the boxes 
S^r^^Z;i Your re M3** will then be forwarded 
to the individual organisations concerned. 


set a computer 

answer to every secretary's prayers. iylarveilous for sales forecasts, stock i wddksexTW74£aTeiephaDe0L-5604i5i.Teie*89sai2LPUHBcsendme 

Yet at £1,995,* it should also come inventory, profit projection and help- 1 

as quite a relief to bosses. mg your secretary do your expenses. N ”* IWlon “| — ^ 'i 

For that you'll get a word processor And you'll get a machine that can { ***“ WJG 

that doubles as a typewriter |ask be operated by anyone who can type. ■ — — asseSant 

your secretary how useful that is for Who said the I 

doing forms and envelopes as well as age of miracles I . . ra .Na-. — — 


► Rapid and cost effective 

► Design flexibility 

► Extensions or new build 


I Sctf bryarfntbradxircanddriribta: ^ j 

J AMnk«oagL J 

[ LaMrBuHngSnMi&LU. | 

I WnmlDM(BK21fiLaittOeOZS24Ml I 


I Building for today. 1 

Planning for tomorrows 


“vmj, xuiuiu uuu vu as n&u os ag&uiuiuauco "gi V 1 0b ■ — . n ■ f .. ; 

lengthy documents). was past! 1 Thcnist assistant tot sCCD Ct^l^ 1 

TRlNTtR EXTRA. OR THE OFFICE ASSISTANT CAN BE USED WITH YOUR EXIST1NC TYPEWRITER AS A PRINTER. PRICE QUOTED IS CORRECT AT TIME OF CCXNG TO PRESS- 




TO: gmon Timmis , Financial Times, Bracken House. 
B^^House, 10 

China. National Aits and Crafts I/p - , 

“Mffs&sr-?'. ™S1!S sss D 

SSS Brandi H 

Bl^S 01 ” 1 “ d W^-Anfui 

China National Chemicals I/E Coro An*.,? ft. m. 2 

China National Native Produce aSTlSf ig* ^ ° 

1/E Carp— Anhui B-Produ«s BranS™ 31 ByProducta n 

AnhSf&S. “ d I/E C«p_ 

CU An?ifSa gl,t In,taarial I/E Carp- ° 

Nam ® Position. ° 
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Awarded to our policyholders 

Prudential with-profits policyholders have is not only Britain’s largest life-assurance 

cause to celebrate yet again. groups but is also one of the most 

Because the 1985 bonus declaration successful, 

is another new record — the biggest-ever You can find out more about our 

in our history. winning ways from your local Prudent; : , 

The results show why the Prudential office. You’ll find us in your phone book. 

Prudential 

It’s a great life with Prudential life. 
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THE ARTS 


Architecture/Colin Amery 


Cook’s half-baked ideas 



Hu9l) 


Peter Cook’s " City of Towers,” part of the exhibition soon to be seen 

Yienn; 


In Milan, Vienna and Tokyo 


Peter Cook is a very fine 
draughtsman. His drawings of 
the past 21 years were shown 
recently at the Architectural 
Association and are off on a tour 
of the world, starting In 
He is undoubtedly an influential 
figure, both as a teacher here 
and In Germany, and as an 
artist But he has built practi- 
cally nothing (praise the Lord), 
although his vision ran be seen 
behind Fringe nice the Centre 
Pompidou in Paris, our own 
dear Lloyd's building in the 
City, and the future BBC pre- 
mises that might be erected on 
the site of the Langbam Hotel 
in central London. 

This suggests a powerful per- 
sonality who has been a back* 
ground influence since he foun- 
ded Ardngram in 1961 and Art- 
Net in 1973. To meet Mr Cook 
with his green glasses and 
modest manner, it is hard to 
imagine that you are talking to 
a man who is almost 50 and who 
is now Professor of Architecture 
at the StadelschtUe In Frankfurt. 
It is much more like talking to 
a friendly boffin who enjoys 
reading the Eagle mid watching 
Blade Runners. 

H3s vision has hardly changed 
in 21 years. It seems, instead of 
developing; to take rather long 
rests and then to resume more 
os less where it started. 1 find 
the rest periods, when he con- 
templates nature, much the 
most satisfying- — a respite from 
the manic desire to erect towers 
and “ plug-in cities. 1 * 

What Cook does is to consider 


the wildest possibilities for the 
urban future and then make 
visionary drawings to demon- 
strate what it might all look 
like. There is indeed plenty of 
room for visionaries — they do 
not need to build. Cook is too 
modest when he says that he is 
" only the service industry to 
the real tiling. 1 * His premise 
when he was running Arcfcl- 
gram was always “Why not? 11 
It is this exciting view, that any- 
thing Is possible, which he com- 
muzncatefi engagingly to bis stu- 
dents. Many of them are hooked 
for life on the abstract idea that 
everything can be manipulated. 
I find it interesting that there 
is never the slightest hint of 
a human being in any of his 
drawings. 

Very, very occasionally there 
are these little ant-like 
creatures hanging precariously 
over balconies. In something 
called tire Plug-In University, 
these poor devils are apparently 
creeping Into black holes that 
punctuate an intestinal struc- 
ture. In one of the scheme of 
tire Seventies, Hedgerow City, 
a mass of unpleasant mechani- 
cal appliances lurks in the 
undergrowth ready to consume 
and process any passing suburb- 
anite. I was reminded immedi- 
ately of the publcity for Hilton 
Keynes — and, indeed, in some 
cases of the reality. 

Think of a leisure centre, an 
ice rink with a suspended roof 
hanging from asts, or a plastic 
dome swimming pool, and you 
have the lowest common 


denominators of this man’s 
vision. In bis props ed Arcadian 
City, Cook is not so shy as 
one expects him to be. He 
identifies with his magazine 
collages some of the likely 
inhabitants: “ loft people," 

elderly Viennese people, “ sleek 
people.” But surely this is just 
a rather bored architect doing 
what TV commercials and the 
Saatchi gank do so much better. 
How curious it is that the 
moment there is any contact 
with life. Cook loses his deft 
touch. 

There is nothing deft about 
the prose in the beautifully 
produced folio that can be 
obtained as a souvenir of the 
exhibition from the Architec- 
tural Association's excellent 
Triangle Bookshop. It is worth 
quoting an example. The latest 
scheme is one called Skywott 
City (how they love that old- 
style Reynec Banh&m slick 
vocab) . . . “Skywaft City sug- 
gests a series of building types 
and expressionistic devices 
combing to form a free flowing 
city. Conditions allow for 
vertical organisation and close 
packing: it is not suburban. 
The drawings examnie a 100- 
metre cube, within which lies 
a series of paths running from 
aide to aide at various tangen- 
tial angles. Each path (in plan) 
and elevational extension Is 
called a waft — the word has 
connotations of free flow across 
space and some implication of 
dynamic action through the air. 
Each waft, specially identified 


with a type of function and of 
architectural expression, is 
very different from the next 
This is a deliberate attempt to 
clarify the project at an early 
stage; later, these types com- 
bine and transmute.” 

So, there you have it 
The danger of Mr Cook does 
not tie in his well executed 
drawings. It lies in half-baked 
ideas made to look plausible by 
his skilled graphic techniques. 
They are absurdly juvenile, and 
look like a mad vision of the 
worst parts of Tokyo. It is a 
relief to know that his 
influence is waning on the 
younger generation of achi- 
tectural students. 

There was another indulgent 
event at the Architectural 
Association last week. Hans 
Hollein, the Austrian architect 
and this year’s winner of the 
lucrative Pritzker prize (modem 
architecture's Nobel) Jactured 
to the students for nearly three 
hours. I was there for only half 
the time but it was enough to 
sense the obvious talent of this 
architect — and also the intense 
megalomania that makes him 
want to tour the world boring 
his audiences with ill-con- 
structed and tedious lectures. 

He is a good architect. Like 
many other interesting archi- 
tects, he would be well advised 
to keep off the internation guru 
circuit and concentrate on his 
buildings. He has a distinctive 
gift for creating a modern archi- 
tecture that is decorative and, 
at the same time, precise. 

The renovation of Perchtolds- 
dorf Town Hall in Austria dates 
from the mid-Seventies but it 
is still effective in Holleln’s 
relaxed revitalisation of older 
decorative motifs. The new 
museum in Monchengladbach 
looks complex inside and monu- 
mental on the outside. Like 
James Stirling, Hollein has left 
behind the loony sort of 
modernism practiced by archi- 
tects like Peter Cook. It it In 
their sort of understanding and 
interpretation of the collage 
of history that the future of 
new architecture lies. Hollein 
can be forgiven his boring 
lecture style by the liveliness 
of his achitecture. 

While we worry and wait 
over the fate of Mansion House 
Square in the City, are we 
losing the great frescoes in the 
Vatican? I have just been sent 
an account of a march in New 
York last Thursday by artists 
who claim that “the Sistine 
Chapel frescoes by Michael- 
angelo are being flayed, 
scrubbed, cleaned, in short 
massacred, by the scientific 
methods - now applied at the 
Vatican.” Surely, if this is the 
case there should be some 
timely discussion. Why total 
silence in London? 


Henry V/Barbican 


B. A. Young 


Henry V is a soldier’s play. 
Duff Cooper suggested that 
Shakespeare's “missing years” 
were spent In the army, and Be 
certainly has an interesting 
knowledge of how soldiers talk 
and behave. Most of this Pla? 
is set on or near battlefields, 
and Bob Crowley’s designs set 
dom suggest the colour and 
luxury that might well have 
followed a 15th century 
monarch Into the field. The 
French nobles are better 
treated as far as their clothes 
and their armour are con- 
cerned. and the Constable, the 
Dauphin and the Duke of 
Orleans are resplendently 


Scroop and Grey into their 
deaths, condemning Bardolph to 
be hanged (he is here 
strangled in the royal presence), 
tricking the unhappy Williams 


His big speeches are spoken 
with great clarity and intelli- 
gence, but there is never a hint 
of display.- A very fine 
performance, I thought. 

Bernard Horsfall plays Pistol 
as a hooligan beginning to age, 
and Patricia Routl edge’s Mis- 
tress Quickly has a positively 
grandmotherly look. She does 
her bit about FalstaiFs death 
very nicely. Though there is 
nothing wrong with the playing. 


— --- the idea of casting an actress as 

golden as they await the mom- j$oy jg disasteroos, espect- 

whgQ he is given so much 
singiqg. 


ing of AgincourL 

The stage is for the most 
part bare of anything but 
smoke. At one point we are 
even caught in a prolonged 
shower, from which the troops 
shelter under sheets, though 
the King is content to stand 
in the open. As Adrian Noble, 
the director, prefers him to 
come downstage when he has 
anything important to say, he 
could hardly do otherwise. 

Kennth Branagh cuts a dash- 
ing figure as the King, but he 
is only marginally smarter than 
his relations in the field, his 
armorial bearings on panels 
down the front of his tunic to 
represent his shield (for he 
carries no other). Even in the 
final scene with Katharine he is 
quietly turned out; and this is 
in accordance with Mr 
Branagh's characterisation. 
This is no dashing hero leading 
his army into victory with 
Churchillian periods. It is the 
Prince from the earlier plays, 
given larger opportunities for 
his antics, tricking Cambridge, 


The captains in the army are 
a colourful lot SlOn Probertis 
FInellen especially, though I 
don't believe he would have 
been wring so prettily after 
Agtncourt On the other hand, 
the battle itself is shown, excel- 
lently in almost balletic terms, 
with never a sword clashed be- 
tween the two armies, and per- 
haps some of the troops found it 
catching. MacMorris (Geoffrey 
Freshwater) pops up through a 
trap, one of his mines having 
blown hhn out. 

The first time we see Katha- 
rine (Cedle Paoli), she is a 
young girl in a white frock, 
dancing happily around as she 
learns her English Without 
Tears. She has not grown up 
for her engagement, but she 
has certainly learnt dignity, and 
looks ravishing: 

Ian McDiarmid spoke the 
choruses in a highly musical 
manner that was. I'm sure, what 
the ' director wanted, but not 
what I did. 


Hanover Band/Elizabeth Hall 

Stanley Sadie 


A price sometimes has to be 
paid for authenticity. The 
Hanover Band, who played 
music by the Viennese classical 
composers at the Elizabeth Hall 
on Thursday, use period instru- 
ments; they also follow the 
period convention (as several 
other groups do not) of dispens- 
ing with a conductor and play- 
ing foil ow-my-leader. This per- 
haps puts too heavy a responsi- 
bility on Monica Huggett, whom 
we aU know and admire as an 
excellent violinist but whose 
incisive and imaginative per- 
sonal musicianship does not 
always seem to communicate 
itself to us throuito the 
orchestra she directs. 

The result was performances 


cheerfully enough but with no 
sense of symphonic logic or 
argument Beethoven’s First 
especially would have profited 
from some pointing up of 
detail, some careful placing of 
accents, some moulding of the 
climaxes. It was all very busy- 
sounding in the quick move- 
ments but curiously wanting in 
real energy, while the slow 
movement was oddly innocuous 
— all those fascinating changes 
of texture, even the distant 
modulations at the beginning of 
the development passed by 
without any meaning. 

That it is more difficult to 
give subtle and refined per- 
formances without a conductor 
Is not in question; Indeed it is 
likely that some of our “ authen- 
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Plarido Domingo and Agnes Balts* 


Samson et Dalila/Covent Garden. 


Andrew Clements 


With 

settled 


markedly deficient in shape and , tic,” groups who do use eon- 


character. In symphonies by 
Haydn and Beethoven the play- 
ing lacked any kind of profile: 
events succeeded one another 


The Mysteries/Lyceum 

Martin Hoyle 


The road to paradise Is paved 
with parquet and goes by way 
of Mecca. The entertainment 
chain has let the National 
Theatre’s medieval compendium 
cross the river to the Lyceum, 
whose Edwardian opulence is, 
aesthetically speaking, as far as 
you can get from the Cottesloe. 

The smoky murk of the 
original production remains, 
still pierced by homely stars 
made from dangling cheese- 
graters, tea-urns, dustbins and 
paraffin-stoves. Along the side- 
walls Cottesloe-type tiered scaf- 
folding grazes the full-bosomed 
gilt of empty boxes, forsaken 
altars of billowing gesso whose 
flaking floridness disappears 
high is the darkness. 

The body of the auditorium 
is now floored flush with the 
stage whose area is identifiable 
only by the proscenium arch 
soaring into the dark. Dis- 
appointingly, this is not quite 
Irving’s theatre. The present 


interior dates from shortly 
after his tenure; but Sir 
Henry’s shade would recognise 
the scale, ambition and, it 
must be said, the artificiality of 
the present incumbents. 

Bill Bryden, the producer, 
and the poet Tony Harrison 
aim to recreate the involve- 
ment of medieval audiences. 
Local artisans lent their skills, 
the local population provided 
the cast, and the style of story- 
telling was rooted firmly in 
everyday life. 

Thus Brian Glover (the over- 
familiar spectacle of a York- 
shires an claiming to be God), 

addressing us in broad 
Northern tones, is immediately 
recognisable in his mixture of 
the heartily avuncular and the 
rough diamond as the voice that 
launched a thousand TV com- 
mercials. This is neither unfair 
nor irrelevant, given the pro- 
duction's search for a frame of 
reference parallel to medieval 
popular culture. 

There are in fact no parallels 


to be drawn between the un- 
questioning faith that per- 
meated every aspect of life for 
the simple and unlettered, and 
a performance by highly-trained 
professional actors who prob- 
ably have little religious know- 
ledge and less faith. The pro- 
duction falls back on externals. 
A terrible archness is born. 

This artificiality is exempli- 
fied by the occasional clash of 
acting styles. In the opening 
play of the trilogy, The Nativity, 
Derek Thompson’s Gabriel and 
Phil Langham’s Shepherd are 
notably successful at stiltedly 
intoning their lines as if learnt 
parrot-fashion. In fact they 
play non-actors acting a part 
Historically correct, this extra 
layer of artifice merely serves 
to distance us from the play, 
especially as some of the com- 
pany play it straight 

Given the inevitable results 
of a basically illogical premise 
(at best quaint, at worst patron- 
ising), the cycle emerges as a 
random series of individual per- 


formances and isolated theat- 
rical strokes. Adam and Eve 
erupt from a scallop-shaped 
sand-pit to be undone by a 
serpent that is in fact a ten- 
strong conga led by Barry 
Foster’s wheedling Lucifer. 
David Roper’s sharp-suited Mak 
nicks a lamb from flat-capped 
shepherds from Herriott 
country. The Annunciaton 
thrills as folk-rock pounds out 
and Gabriel in the gallery turns 
his burnished glass to deflect 
the spotlight round the house. 

The Passion, the middle play, 
depends more on straight- 
forward narrative than variety 
of character or event Accord- 
ingly it suffers from the com- 
bination of tricky acoustics, 
variable accents and archaic 
speech patterns that made the 
scene with bibulous Cayphas, 
for instance, unintelligible and 
flat despite Paul Moriarty’s 
energetic mugging. On the 
other hand, the actual Cruci- 
fixion leaps to life as the 
nailers, craftsmen absorbed by 


the task In hand, argue with 
professional pride about width 
and wedges, sundering sinews. 

Karl Johnson’s Jesus, eyes 
intense in a drawn mask of pain, 
Barrie Butter's emergence as 
a first-rate comic presence, 
tough and bouncy, as both 
Herod and a jeering foothall- 
scarved punk converted at 
Mazy’s funeral, and Stephen 
Petcher in everything he does 
from Adam onwards stand out 
When audible, Mr Harrison's 
gutsy lines, rich in alliteration, 
hit tire earthily poetic mark 
that the rest of the production 
is apparently aiming at The pro- 
menade area on William 
Dudley's set means that those 
for whom the acme of theatre 
is shaking hands with an actor 
or dancing on the performing 
space will make up in ecstasy 
what they miss in visibility. For 
me the whole experience, for 
all its demotic mateyness, is as 
coy and contrived as Restora- 
tion comedy; and a great deal 
more synthetic. 


ductors over-refine and . over- 
subtilize. I hope that as *hic 
“ Basically Beethoven ” series 
continues (this was the second 
concert of eight, of which -four 
are orchestral) Ms Huggett may 
establish better communications 
with the band. It is a small 
group for this repertory: the 
strings (5. 4.3. 3.2) produce 
thinnish sound, though this 
may not be wholly a matter of 
numbers. 

Unwisely, and unauthen tie- 
ally, Ms Huggett. has the firsts 
and seconds seated together, 
which makes ensemble easier 
but gives a poor spread of sound 
and rules out the antiphonal 
effects that composers of this 
period constantly employed. 
She needs to give more care to 
articulation: the main theme of 
the finale of the Haydn “Mili- 
tary ” Symphony was made 
nonsensical because the final 
note of every phrase was 
skimped and virtually inaudible. 
And though there were some 
excellent wind soloists there 
were too many sour notes and 
too many blobs. 

Between the symphonies 
Henry Herford sang arias from 
three Mozart operas. He has a 
pleasant, warm bass and an 
attractive vein of humour which 
showed up in Papageno’s first 
song (although be and the 
orchestra seemed to find it hard 
to agree on a tempo). 
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Muttktfdonday. Opara and BaDetriuesday. Thaatm/Wadnes- 
day. exhtbithmsTThursday, A selective guide to aU the Arts op-, 
pears each Friday. 


Music 


PARIS 


Money Pferahia, piano recital (Wed). 
Theatre des Champs- El ysees 
(7234777). 

Leningrad Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Maris Jensons, Grigo- 
ri Sokolov. Soloist Beethoven, 
Tchaikovsky (Tbur). Palais des Con- 
grte (7582258, 7582202) 

Nome! Oidxdrt FUbutmljM 

conducted by Marek JanowsfcL 
Haydn, R. Strauss (Thur). Radio 
France, Grand Auditorium 
(5241516). 


playing 20 sonatas by Domenico 
Scarlatti (Thor) (655952) 

Milan: Teatro 'alia Scala: The Seals 
Philarmonk Orchestra conducted 
by Seiji Ozawa with the violinist 
Viktoria Mullcrva. Stravinsky (Mon) 
(809128). 


Jacob Druckman 
Center (8742424). 


May 17-23 

(Tbur). Lincoln 


WASHINGTON 


NETHERLANDS 


VIENNA 


Vienna Philharmonic Orc h estr a con- 
ducted by Leonard Bernstein. 
Wagner. Staatsoper (5324/2855). 
(Tue and Tbur). 

Royal Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Yehudi Menuhin, violin. 
Bach. Elgar and Brahms. Konzert- 

haus (Wed). 

Amadeus Quartet Brahms and Wolf. 
Kdnsfirt h aas Mozart SaaL (Wed). 


WEST GERMANY 


Stuttgart, LiederhaiJe; Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Edu- 
ardo Mata with James Galway, 
flute. Schubert, Griffes, Rodrigo and 
Mahler (Mon). 

Berlin, Philhannonie: Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra as above. Bartok 
replaces Mahler (Tue). 


Rotterdam, De Doelen. Arie Keijzer, 
organ (Mon); Leningrad Philhar- 
monic trader Maris Jansons, with 
Grigory Sokolov, piano. Beethoven 
(Tue); Lunchtime concert with Pi- 
erre Veliones' Frames de Maflarmi 
for soprano, four harps, double bass, 
tenor and alto saxophones (Wed), 
Herbert Bktmstedt conducting the 
Rotterdam Philharmonic, with 
Gideon Kremer, violin (Thur), 
(142911). 

Utrecht, Muziekcentrum Vredenburg. 
Maris Jansons Conducting the Len- 
ingrad Philharmonic, with Grigory 
Sokolov, piano. Prokofiev, Shostako- 
vich (Mon); The Utrecht Symphony 
Orchestra under Hubert Sou dan t, 
with Jean-Bemard Pommier. piano, 
and Tbeo Okrf, violin. Beethoven 
(Wed). Recital Halk Montserrat Fi- 
gueras. soprano, and Hapldnson 
Smith, vibuela and guitars, 4 centu- 
ries of Spanish Song (Tue); Bernard 
Kruyeen, baritone, accompanied by 
G&urd van Blerk. Fauri (Wed). 
(314544). 

NEW YORK 


National Symphony (Concert Hall); 
Conductor Mstislav Rostropovich; 
cellist Lynn Harrell, bassoonist 
Kenneth Pasmnnick: Schubert, 
Schuller, Samt-Saens, Ravel (Tue); 
conductor, Mstislav Rostropovich, 
bassoonist Kenneth Pasmamdc 
Schubert, Schuller, SaintSaens 
(Thur). Kennedy Center (2S43776). 


LONDON 


Manrhdo FoflJnL piano; Berg, 
SchSnberg and Beethoven. Royal 
Festival Hall (Mon). (9283191; credit 


City ot London Choir and London 
Bach Orchestra conducted by Don- 
ald Oshmore. Mendelssohn Elijah. 
Barbican Hall (Tue). (638B891). 

Philhannonia Orchestra conducted by 
Andrew Davis with Shkuno Min*?, 
violin. Copland, Bruch, Colgrass, 
Rachmaninov. Royal Festival Hall 
(Tue). 

Vlado Ferknmter, piano. Faure, Ravel 
and Chopin- Queen Elizabeth Hall 
(9283191; credit card 


London Sy m phony Orchestra conduct- 
ed by Myung Whun Chung with 


ITALY 


Rome, Oratorio del Conlhkme: Vicolo 
Della Srimia 1/B (Via Giulia); Harp- 
Robertis 


New York PhHhannouic (Avery Fish- 
er); Conductor, Zubin Mehta; Bach, 


Mus* 

Hall 


sidunlist Nariolirui de 


Strauss (Tuefc conductor, 
7 -nhin Mehta: Haydn, Crumb, T 


, Ravel, 


Parcel!, Handel, Hummel 
sorgsky/RaveL Barbican 
(Thar). 

Rounie Scott’s, Frith Street James 
Moody (flute) with rhythm section. 
(4390747). 


the dost scarcely 
on its tercentenary 
of Samson, the 
yal Opera on Friday brought 
back into the repertory Samt- 
Saens* version of (he story in 
the staging by Elijah Mosh- 
insky and Sidney Nolan first 
seen in 198L Where Mosh- 
insky*s relocation of Handel’s 
dramatic oratorio was one of 
its more problematic aspects, 
the sense of period and place 
in his Samson et Dalila remains 
one of its strengths: Nolan’s 
vivid backdrops and earthy red 
interiors create a consistent 
and memorable visual image, 
and this still seems one of . the 
most successfully designed of 
recent Co vent Garden pro- 
ductions. 

It has • been' revived once 
before, two years ago, whenthe 
principles were Jon ' Vickers 
and Shirley Verrett, repeating 
their roles, and Georges Prfitre 
conducted. This time ' Colin 
Davis takes charge again. 
Pladdo Domingo sings Samson 
for the first time in London, 
and Agnes Baltsa Dalila for the 
first time anywhere. The result 
takes the evening into a very 
superior class of musical 
achievement indeed, wito sing* 


ing from both of unblemished 
sple 


splendour underpinned by 
highly refined orchestral play- 
ing. Whether one rates the 
musical worth of the score 
highly or not. the sheer accom- 
plishment of these perform- 
ances is hard to resist 
Domingo’s portrayal is worlds 
away from Vickers’ massive, 
physically threatening Samson, 
which he carried over into the 
H a n del production. Domingo 




Saleroom/ Antony Thomcroft 


Jewels with histories 


Jewels, which for thousands 
of years have been fought over 
by men, worshipped by women 
and the subject of fantasy by 
poets, have become in recent 
years very prosaic objects. 


its value. The very reverse is 
the case and this lot too, 
should sell for £150,000. 

There is an important groan 
of jewellery made by the cele- 


prized— and_ priced— according late 19th 


to the weight of the stones. 
Indeed, for a period in the late 
1970s diamonds, in particular, 
were looked upon mainly as an 
investment with dire conse- 
quences. 

. But nest Thursday Sotheby’s 
is attempting to bring back the 
glamour with a sale it calls 
jewels for the collector.” This 
consists mainly of 19th century 
jewels in the i r original -settings 
— not as is the. case with most 
expensive jewels, re-fashioned 
in modern workshops. This is 
lewellery that is still redolent 
of the original owners, and 
where design is more important 
than the stones. 

What is likely to be the most 
expensive lot with a top esti- 
mate of £150,000, epitomises the 


century — Giuliano and Castel- 
Jamand the very rare Froment 
estimated at 
Jess than £3,000, remarkably 
low prices for intricately 
worthed and decorative pieces. 
While the very rich might need 
the protection of. flashy, big 
stones, the modestly wealthy 
are starting to appreciate 
jewels created by craf t B itiari, 


The sale contains many oddi- 
g P 3 — 8 carved cameo of 
Dionysus of 1700 mounted as a 
brooch around 1880; a late 18th 
century hardstone and diamond 
seal, with the figure of a 
jrowned negro, perhaps made 
for Tcussaint L'Ouvertnre who 
JS*.* 1 ® of the slaves in 
h? 1791; and a very rare 
mid- 18 th century emerald and 


idea. It is a diamond necklace, diamond brooch pendant prob- 
made around 1820 and almost fbly from Spain where fashion 
certainly given to the Lady 1“ jewels Changed slowly. 

Conyugham of the day by King — 

George She was his mistress 
and, according to the gossip of 
the time, was given jewels 


valued then at £80,000. During 
the king’s last illness, she is 
said to have had two wagon- 
loads of silver and Jewellery 
removed into her keeping. The 
present Marquess of Conyng- 
ham is selling toe necklace. 

Another necklace has such a 
curious history that Sptheby’s 
Jewel experts go coy when 
asked about its origins. It is 
from toe 18 th century— very 


GLC aids two 
fringe theatres 


Two London fringe theatres 
have had their future secured 
torough GLC grants after losing 
Arts, Council subsidy. The 
King s Head in Islington is to 
receive £55,000 and the Croydon 
Warehouse, £43,000. 

. The King’s Head has a tradi- 
tiion of transfers, to the West 
End — Look to tke Rainbow 
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(though he was slow to warm 
at toe start in “ Anretez, O mes 
frfcres **), passionately impul- 
sive in the second, restrained in 
third. There is little of the 
religious zealot in him; “he is an 
Aaron rather than a Moses, able 
to let his articulacy and seduc- 
tive tone do his persuading for 
him. and a fine match in vocal 
allure to Miss BaJtta’s infinitely 
subtle Delila, who uses her 
amokey lower register to mar- 
vellous effect 
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Nothing at all is ibvious about 
her characterisation and it Is 
all toe more noting f or 
even the taunting of Samson in 
the third act seems to be done 
with profound misgivings, her 
attitude to the High Priest 
deeply am bivalent Without toe 
beauty of- her singing in. purely 
-technical- terms it would have 
been a notably searching 
account of the role; with that 
added It becomes quite out- 
standing. 
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Momal 


Davis supports his singers 
with great care; there is no 
empty rhetoric or specious exoti- 
cism even in the dance inter- 
ludes in toe first and third acts 
where the ensemble and control 
of the Opera House Orchestra 
are remarkable in themselves. 
I am not convinced toe produc- 
tion handles the chorus in a 
genuinely purposeful way, but 
its singing is always vigorous 
enough. The remainder of toe 
cast includes Jonathan Summers 
repeating his finely drawn High 
Priest and a new Abtmelech 
from Roderick Earle, sHghtly 
too obviously a demon king for 
my taste but not given much 
scope by toe production. The 
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few of these have survived in has just opened at toe Apollo 
their original setting— and a but the Warehouse & rale- ' 
pink diamond pendant was brating its first suchmove. Its 
added m the 19to century. The production of The iftfrricge of 
£fefX ai,! ? of £ £ h e £*£«■<> transfers to the 
might get a few thousand, but Ambassadors on June 3. 
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Assembly robots on the march 

Geoffrey Charlish on the rise of computerised manufacturing 


ENtiLESS- exhortation by the 
eipttfcr.i© make manufacturing 
inabageotent ' think seriously 
about applying computers and 
robots' to 'tfAwmbiy tasks seems, 
to bo having its esect 

Fat mote than a decade, 
integrated circuits UC) have 
been.;. Inserted into computer 
printed circuit boards (PCS) 
uslnsr -fecial purpose robots. 
These IGs Are always of flat, 
refctanguter sJnqje . and have 

electrical leads emerging at 
standard . spacing round their 
edeefK"dd atxto-teserttoa is not 
too difficult. 

Bttt i the- . assembly o£ non- 
standard components into the 
analogue PCB& found in con- 
sumer and come areas of pro- 
feastanaS-ele^fpjUc equipment 

manufacture fs more difficult 
General electrical assembly; too, 
fropi cw jiefidlamps to eqtdp- 


dlfflcujties due to component 

variability. 

Industry ; Is beghming- to 
attack the pttWAaas ahtfawne of 
the telfieffriueiiis came to light 
- at the -recent Advanced Manu- 
facturing HksmaaSt in 'Binnirife- 
hant organised toy IPS of Bed- 
ford; 

Toshiba.: for example, has 
intfodiksed «lbne of 11 of its 
Scant robots into a colour tele- 
vision ■ plant . They -are con- 
trolled by Toshiba T-7/70 mini- 
comphters and have raised the 
proportion of- component types 
that dan be auto-inserted to 05 
per c&tt. • / : ’ 

The robots in a 
straight line, share the task of 
fiMtflff each PCS with 500 com- 
ponents. Each has an Indexing 
rotary, head with six grippers, 
able to deal with about 20 kinds 
of component ranging from a 
fuse holder to a complete radio 
frequency tuner. Several kinds 
of component feeding device 
are used at each robot cell: 
pallet boxes are used for larger 
Hems like tuners and trans- 
formers while stick magazines . 
and vibration deal with smaller 
parts. 

Of significance is the fact 
that the robotics control com- 
puter is linked to a factory man- 
agement processor that holds 
both production scheduling and 
computer-aided design inform- 
ation— -a step towards "compu- 
ter integrated manufacturing” 
COM), about which much has 
been heard but little seen else- 
where. 

One outcome is that change 
of product is relatively simple 
for the line technicians. They 
do not have to teach the robots 
new positional data. Instead, 
they just key in component 
r e f e ren ce and .sequence num- 
bers and- the downloaded CAD - 
information -does the rest -Bet- - 
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np time is only 30 minutes. 
During production, data is sent 
back to the scheduling compu- 
ter to up-data it. 

. The Toshiba line now runs In 
two shifts with two technicians 
instead of nine operators. Capi- 
tal cost is not revealed, but by 
mid-85 the company says that 
an insertion cost of just over 
two yen per component will be 
achieved, equal to the c u rrent 
manual insertion cost. By 1992, 
assuming six per cent wage in- 
creases and depreciation of the 
equipment over five years, the 
machine will be twice, as effi- 
cient; claims Toshiba. 

At Hewlett Packard’s South 
Qtreensferry plant, where pro- 
fessional electronic systems are 
made, some 840 different board 
types are involved and batch 
sizes can be as low as 10. Taylor 
Hitec, of Chorley, Lancashire, 
is undertaking the automation 
task for 220 of the boards (about 
70 per cent of total production), 
into which over 1500 differed 
component types might have to 
be inserted. 

The system will be introduced 
on a cell-toy-cell basis and a start 
has been made with axial lead 
components (mainly resistors 
and capacitors) using an 
Amlstar A6448 machine, with 
automatic adjustment of the 
board handler to suit different 
sizes* Ultimately the system 
will have similar general char- 
acteristics to the Toshiba line. 

. As .automation . moves from 
electronic through electrical to- 


wards mechanical assembly 
work, engineers are undoubt- 
edly find i n g the task more diffi- 
cult without re-design of the 
product- At Lucas -Industries 
for example, only one of dozens 
of tasks could be identified— a 
headlamp sub-assembly. 

Lucas believes product design 


is vital and warns against see- 
ing flexible assembly in Hack 
and white terms — it will usually 
be achieved only to particular 
levels yielding a limited degree 
of product variability. 

In mechanical engineering, 
the vehicle industry has led the 
way — with cylinder head as- 
sembly for example. Perkins in 
the UK (Fairey Automation) 
and Fiat in Italy (Coman) are 
recent new examples. 

But In the U.&, according to 
a vice-president of Bodine Cor- 
poration, Mr F. Riley, there ap- 
pears to be 41 a quickly growing 
unease with the validity of 
some of the projected results of 
programmed assembly.” 

In a keynote paper. Sir Riley 
said there had been too much 
M hype ” about flexible manufac- 
turing systems and he blamed 
the press, for “ consistently re- 
porting engineering research as 
accomplished fact.” He also 
found the stock analysts guilty 
for making "wild projections” 
that have often created “ a most 
unfortunate tendency of upper 
management to accept theoret- 
ical research reports as com- 
mercially available tools.” 

The general view is that the 
U.S. taxpayer, together with 
General Motors, IBM and a few 
other large bodies are “sup- 
porting equipment develop- 
ments that are not economically 
rewarding to oilier industries 
such as consumer products, 
electrical switchgear, telecom- 
munications and the like.” 



Life in the fast lane with videowall 


THIS FLY’S-EYE, videowall 
view of a rally car at speed is 
the result of some clever work 
by a West German company, 
Nurnberger Medien Technik 
(NMT), writes Alan. Cane. 

Using a pair of Z80 8-bit 
microprocessors, it has 
developed a computer system 
which enables up to 96 video 
monitors to be driven off a 
single U-matic professional 
video recorder. 


Sophisticated use of the frame 
storage in each monitor makes 
it possible to show a single com- 
posite image across all the 
screen in the system or any 
combination of Images from the 
same videotape. 

If images from more than one 
source are- required, it is 
possible to group the screens to 
run off more than one video 
recorder. The Impression fs that 
each screen is controlled by its 


own recorder and that a single 
brain fs controlling the entire 
presentation. 

Distributed in the UK by 
Teletape Video of London, the 
system is used to create a 
videowall, a giant screen up to 
100 square metres in size. 

Cost of the system ranges 
from £57,500 for a nine monitor 
version to £362,500 for 84 
monitors. 


“lOOyears 
in quality 

building” 


lorn Green 

01-346 7133/0277-354141 


Plug-in 

push-button 

pager 


“ PACKAGED PAGING ” has 
been launched by Moltitone 
sf London. The use of tech- 
nology to minimise the in- 
stallation and setting np of 
the system means that the 
user simply unpacks It, plugs 
Into the mains and starts 
paging. 

Called Access 330, the pack- 
- age consist of a compact desk 
top control unit with built-in 
nr freestanding aerial, and a 
set of up to 1M radiopa gi ng 
receivers. 

The system is aimed at 
email to imdiimi com- 
panies with no technical per- 
sonnel. The control unit com- 
bines paging encoder and 
transmitter in one housing 
and is operated by a clear and 
unambiguous push-button 
keypad. Calls can be directed 
to individual pagers or 
groups and there are five 
distinct “beep" patterns 

The pagers weigh only four 
ounces and dip into belt or 
pocket. 

More on 01-235 76U. 


Automatic vision system 
for pa ckag ing industry 


LIFE for engineers in the pack- 
aging Industry may be made 
easier with a range o£ automatic 
vision, systems that spot faults 
in labels or containers in pro- 
duct areas such as cosmetics, 
food and pharmaceuticals. 

In the U&, several companies 
sell special-purpose computer 
systems that analyse informa- 
tion from TV cameras focused 
on bottles or packages -as they 
move past on a conveyor. . 

With particular sets of soft- 
ware, the computers are 
“trained” to recognise, for 
instance, an incorrectly-worded 
label, a bottle that is only half 
toll of product or a container 
that ss without a cap. 

On the basis of this informa- 
tion, the computer sends in- 
structions to other machinery 
that may divert the faulty 
packages to a different part of 
the factory, The computer would 
also keep a record of all the 
items which have been manu- 
factured correctly, thus aiding 
in quality control. 

Such systems replace human 
labour in meticulously looking 
out for faults or defective 
labels on products. Such work; 
for men and women. Is tiring 
and often boring. More topor- 
tantiy fort he companies intro- 
ducing the sys t ems, the vision 
hardware (providing it is pro- 
grammed correctly) can move 
more reliable in this job than 
people. 

GET, a small company in Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina, is 
one of several enterprises mak- 
ing Its presence felt in the area 
of the machine-vision market 
concerned with pa ck a g ing. Com- 
petitors Include Cutter Hamme r 
and Oognex. • • 

Tn fnrtMi pinw > «h«n ioo com- 
panies seU machme-vissoa sys- 
tems hi the U.S., ba a number 


BY PETER MARSH 

of specialist areas that, besides 
poekagrag, include Inspection of 
components in car factories and 
the provision of ‘'artificial 
eyes " to industrial robots. 

Da the latter area, robots are 
given, the ability to spot the 
locations of ports they are 
required to pick up, rattier than 
rely on a fixed program that 
assumes the components are 
always in the same place. 

Other leading suppliers of 
machine-vision hardware Sa the 
U.S. include Automatic (in 
which General Motors has a 
-stake). Javelin Electronics, 
Object Recognition Systems. 
Zygo Corporation and View 
Engineering. The market far 
such hardware is ' growing, 
according to analysts, and may 
run to sevens I hundred mfilfans 
of tloUaxs ® year in. the U.S. by 
1990. 

brougi^PontfC a big £<x>d and 
cosmetics company based in 
CMnton, Connecticut Ctnese- 
brough invented its own 
machine-viston hardware In the 
late 1970s at its research labora- 
tories in Clinton, mainly to aid 
the automation of ttie com- 
pany’s own plants. 

The North Carofeta company 
was sot up last year to sell the 
Chesebrough systems to cus- 
tomers in the packaging Indus- 
try. Besides Cbesebrough, the 
other major shareholder Izl the 
company is Mr Alan M i lle r, 

GETs president 

GETs systems sett -on average 
for- 540,000 and include a TV 
camera, a computer based aa 
qp Ictex mtcropuoioessor and the 
necessary software. Of the 60 
sets of hardware the company 
lias sold, about 12 are to Cbese- 
brouRb’s own factories, doing 
jobs such aa inspection of 
battles of cosmetics to ensure 
they are labelled property. 
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A B. A.T Industries Report 


An abridged version of comments made by 
Patrick Sheehy, Chairman of B.A.T Industries, 
at the Annual General Meetingon Thursday 16th May, 1985. 


Protection jeopardises 



-it does not save jobs 


The debate about a new round of world trade 
talks is now at a critical stage after the confusing 
signals from the Bonn Summit It will not be easy 
to find agreement togpahead, in the face of competing 
demands for protection and special treatment. 

I realise protection has its attractions. But an 
alarming account of its dangers has recently been 
published by the OECD. Their study shows that it 
yields few benefits, but adds to costs. It jeopardises 
real growth. It distorts trade and does not save jobs. 
It depresses investment and business confidence 
and endangers the development of world markets. 
I would add that restrictions on competition stifle 
innovation and feed inefficiency. 

This is an unpalatable message for some. But 
the key is to recognise that a freer and fairer world 
trading system, in both goods and services, is to 
everyone’s advantage. In the complex world of inter- 
national trade, this is not always easy to see and I 
would like to give one example, drawn from our 
own Company’s experience. 

The industrialised and the developing nations 
are interdependent The developing world can offer 
tremendous growth potential, not only for export 
markets, but also for opportunities to invest and 
manufacture in those markets. 

Whenever possible, this Company likes to 
be dosely identified with its markets. Obviously 
we expect and need to receive the dividends which 
our investments earn. On the other hand, our 
investment takes with it advantages for the 
developing countries. 


This is certainly the case with Brazil, for 
example, where we invest heavily and contribute 
to export earnings in tobacco, woodpulp and fruit 
juice. In 1984 our net contribution to their balance 
of payments was some U S $260 million even after 
allowing for imports and dividend remittances. 

The developing countries need open markets 
in which to sell their exports. By doing so they 
stimulate their domestic economies and earn 
valuable foreign currency which can be used for 
acquiring goods and services from the industrial 
economies or for servicing their foreign debts. 

It would be a tragedy if we, in the developed 
world, dosed our markets to them. A tragedy for 
them and for us, because there is good business 
to be done there and it is in our interest, as well as 
theirs, that they make their debt repayments. 

A multinational company such as ours, has 
experience in trading throughout the world and 
we must be convincing advocates for the liberalis- 
ation of world trade.The GATT system is complex, 
time consuming and one of compromises', but the 
stakes are high. We must challenge those who plead 
for special cases to reveal the real costs of protection 
-the costs to customers, to real economic growth, 
and finally, to the creation of new jobs. 

We must never forget that we all share in 
the advantages that flow from freer trade. If we 
dose our eyes to the facts in front of us, and take 
the short-term options, the scourge of international 
impoverishment and unemployment will be 
here to stay 
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A mountain of 
bills and debts 


SINCE direct controls on bank latiooship between bin rates 
lending were abandoned under and other money-market rates. 


“ competition and credit con- so that bills — unconditionally 
trol " in 1971, British monetary saleable after seven days to -the 


policy Has' passed through at Bank-have quite frequently 
least four distinct phases. First, been the cheapest source of 


there was the Barber money credit In the market 


T HE FIRST wave of new 
biotechnology companies, 
spawned by the break- 
throughs in the science of 
molecular biology in the mid* 
1970s, are no longer precocious 
infants but fast approaching 
their adolescence. Their all- 
consuming problem is how to 
keep growing at an exponential 
rate. 

Their fate wni be a topic of 
debate and much rumour at 
Biotech-85 In Geneva this week, 
the first of three international 
conferences by the same 
organisers, wfch others to follow 
in Washington DC and Singa- 
pore in the autumn. 

The bio-entrepreneurs who 
founded such companies as 
Generteeh, Cetus, Genez, Biogen 
and Cell tech — and several 
hundred more-raised venture 
capital against the promise that 
they could harness novel 
scientific methods such as 
genetic engineering and cell 
fusion to make much-sought 
drugs such as interferon, or 
infallible tests for hepatitis and 


European biotechnology 


The painful 


.... ICFC has since got cold w 
o yer the tftnesnale — - and the 
Government -as a - matter of 
principle, has .reduced its stake 
to 15 per cent In has come 
Biotechnology Investments, NH 
Rothschild's. : dedicated trust 
whose chairman, Bona Roths- 
child, has stated that it . seeks 
investments with a payoff time 
of .up to- seven years; •*-. - - 
. "We always : ao ; . into these 
investments' on tle.cotqi]^. 




understanding tout .we *re going 

to. haveto DUf hi more monm * 


and costly 


process of 




to havetoput tomoreowmCT" 

■says Hr Dayid LeatteS^ fend 
. manager of Biotechnology in. C.r-- 

vestments.' Another of ;ita me- 
cutivea has wfcathe calls Hie -< 'rvi 

“pi-rule” — you endup puttlne - 'ijL 3]:'*. :-«• ‘ 
In. 3.14 .times your -ongmaT^ . s - i 1 *'.*-. r 
vestment: V- . fa A 

Biotechnology Investmrata 
owns HI per cent of Celled, i* 

Mr Fairttough believes Hu&J ; ; 

even firoogh “most people who-. v *>.- 

jolned Cefitech were thought to ^ " 
be crazy,** the company, has al-- S? 
ready proved that ; you dcgi* t rifA -V . ; 

need to be in CaUfemla:to jjfift 7 .: .-Svs' “ 

■ a highly c omp etitiv e hiotech.' < v f 5 ' - 

oology company. He *»«. '>?- : <: ^ r f 
<aats revenues of about . is 

this year, mainly town sales tor ' ps «*‘ 4 V 
the US. :■■■ ■■■ . U &aza '* ‘: - 

Aatoough ' it coaM requfre : . ,<• aXcs J.; 
9100m to make- CeUtech 
damed Wg company " at a thne ‘ -SS v : :-■* 

when other biotechnology ; fS’J'tjw 
startups -are’ disappearing; t;S x 

executives believe tiwt:.Briteaii^ *- : 

is ripe for several more -C dt-'-i- 7 crr^ 

techs, each exptoiJing a par* - 

ticular -facet of British research. - '*"• g^\ * c--> 

— tiie strangest to' this" secttr--,:-'. ' 
outride the UJS. acoording to “V-- -~.ee : 

science advisers to the - British •*>: -m K ” 
Government .v •!.••" . -r ..‘icjJ. . ;i 

Finance should not be toe 
problem, the (toy says, .partita"/- : \a - J 

larty now that CeUetch baa ■ V 
cleaved a path. But each would - 'isU- 7 ^' 

need to transfer Its" technology :• ‘ ’ i.jflff 3 -*' 5 . ' 
as efficiently from academia as ' < 

rvilteeh has done In. m«Hpsl. -« . 


and credit explosion. Targets This lending of the first resort I infallib le tests for hepatitis and 
’ for the growth at the money (for borrowers naturally turn j many other diseases, 
supply were introduced by Mr first to the cheapest market) has I Some bio-entrepreneurs snr- 
Barfoer and remained at the been used on a scale which can- 


centre of policy under Mr Denis not be measured to finance both 
Healey, as part of a regime money market deposits and pur- 


prised even themselves with the 
Speed with which they picked 
up the new techniques, and 
cloned substances they had 


growing 


IMl 


using the traditional instru- chases of foreign currency j c {o De d substances they had 
ments of an official bank rate pur ely, for the purposes of risk- j targetted. They demonstrated 
and calls for special deposits ««e interest ™ te aroHjaf®' I convincingly how techniques 
from the i«"iring System. This Tartly as_a result, o fficial hold* 1 — - 


period was marked by funding togs of bills have grown into a 


that were hot off the academic 
laboratory bench could be 


and sterling crises, so the mountain so large that they now I transferred with little delay into 
“ corset " penalties on excessive exceed the total currency ml >-• — ***— rrrl — 


“ corset " penalties on excessive T ■ ^ “ a commercial setting. They 

lending growth were introduced, u*sue and the Bank is more 00^^ th e wa y m bio-synthesis 
When these were abandoned, J*** of^iemicals far too complex to 

it transpired that they had Snthesise by conventional 


bigger 


caused large and largely unsus- 
pected distortions and there was 


than oncT* <££ed55 * / 

£100m- This is the background 


alewnd in m5i«ta*y So A® I ofMtffimSrt 

erawth — in snite of which mone r ana creaii growm l _ tH =_ tho 


growth — to spite of which money ana crecm growm -- ^ 1 £ is fieldt the 

inflation and activity fell Laboratory of Molecular Biology 

sharply. Wider channels ^ Cambridge, says be sees the 

In 1981, tfceraore, a new xn these circumstances, It is new biotechnology firms filling 
regime was introduced, inten- hardly surprising that the City a gap in the academic canvas, 
ded to allow the markets a far ^ once again deeply sceptical while universities set about 

freer hand in setting the stnxc- about official policy. In the creating more commercially 

ture of interest rates, including space of a couple of days last orientated departments of 

the official minimum lending week one major firm of stock- g en etJc technology to facilitate 


By David Fishlock, 
Science Editor 


ded to allow the markets a tor jj once again deeply sceptical 
freer hand in setting the struc- about official policy. In the 


ive wotecb. 

l s£ 

rom sales to r pi,, 


GeUtech has done to meffical 


tne otuciai minimum lending week one major firm of stock- 1 „ enetJc technology to facilitate 
rate, which was iteelf later brokers, Phillips and Drew, pro- 1 technology transfer to industry. 

abandoned as redundaiM. The claimed the end of monetarton I Britain, this gap is slowly capital on the basis that they group. Genes, another UjS. 
underlying aim. as under the (and saw nothing to regret in * - ... — . 


it with capital raised outside house resources. Socal and 


research. This Is oot easy. THe'H 
eagerness to cooperate, shown 7 ?' 
by Medical Research' Coundl . 
scientists to not. yet apparent in 
other promising sectors 
Ironically, each start-tqi, as it i 




Volckw 5*^® SSSSfnSth! G ^f n J Ve E’ Universities like Bath, Leicester ducts for an investment of a and is said to be ripe for take- raised less than it wanted. 

^ Warwick are building a few million dollars and within over. Genentech is the outstan 

capability in biotechnology with about five years. Now the payoff Rumours are rife that Biogen success story among the 
i 111 ; ^ substantial industrial support date looks more like the 1990s based in Geneva and Boston, biotechnology firms, with 


filling despite shortages of cash, would be engineering new pro- pioneer, has been catting staff the U.S., bat has consistently Shell supported Cetus. *“!*■ wonhl ptphawy need h> 
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I from Id to John Brown and the Investment needed Massachusetts could be another, unparalleled record of scientific 


continued, as always, to concen* Certainly we do not believe 


trate solely on controlling that tilings can simply be left 
liquidity, and a new device — as they are. At the least, the 


Engineering. 


could . be many tens, even Its running costs rose by 49 innovation. Its conquests range 


IBiimmy, uuu a new wc»iw, 03 U1CV Oi c. ill uic icoai, liuc i 44 thA i 

over-funding — was found to authorities should seek wider 


Bat some of the bio-entre- hundreds, of millions of dollars. Per cent last year, to near] 


neutralise the effect of excess channels through which to 
credit growth without raising recycle liquidity: power was 


Interest rates. Government taken more than a year ago to 
securities have been sold to use Exchequer bank deposits. 


preneurg have ambitions that This is because, even if the $44m, mostly for research ana 
go far beyond any idea of being new scientific techniques development 
merely a stop-gap while the successfully short-circuit the Biogens loss of Dr Walter 
academics adjust to industry's research phase, there is no way Gilbert its founder _ and 
latest requirements. They talk the companies will be able to £^® n “ ter . 2 s *°P scientific 


raised less than it wanted. Schertogftough backed Biogen. 7 

Genentech is the outstanding Eli T.ttly and Hoffman-La Roche “8 1 ° , ” def t0 g®® 6 *-:- 

success story among the new were among Genentech 's first hs id«M^ as an lnde> / 

biotechnology firms, with an clients for contract research. biotechnology . com- ' ' : 

unparalleled record of sdoitific Genentech’s spending grew P®»y- . 

innovation. Its conquests range from 93L9m In 1982 to- 945.5m Hr Haydon-BaiHie has ho]^ ' 
from genetically engineered hi 1983, to 9Q6Bm last year, doubt about the dangers of a/ v 
4m, mostly for research and “living” substances such as But in 1984 Hs total revenue “little England ” approach to * * 

ivelopment interferons (as cancer treat- —up by to per cent— came out biotechnology. For him. It is to * 

Biogen's loss of Dr Walter mental, insulin and Factor vm $2.7m ahead of the expense of escapably a totally worldwide 

[lbert, its founder and (the blood dotting factor that a payroll almost double that technology. 
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mop up excess liquidity and the and it should be used. The case 
money has been returned to the for a more radical overhaul, as 


most haemophiliacs lack) to of Biogen. It has sufficiently '.V.. ' 

bovine end nomine erowtb _ FortOB totexSAtioml, 


•_ .Ij ptf 


banking system through offlcVti Green well suggests, also looks I ca £®* 


boldly of growing into big bypass the very lengthy develop- talent who retired abruptly as bovin e and porc ine growth impressed big business to nego* thorn* -laimch^a^l^; vear " : 
industries, particularly in health ment phase to prove the safety If*® If®* y®" hormones, exported to mate a tiate three joint ventures in* jr^f infawt only tonsine.^^ 

^ e J —J — j-ir heloed to feed these rumours, dramatic impact on the produc- vn bring four major UiL groups 15 W uwaiK oniy m name * J31e - 


purchases of commercial bifix a strong one. It is no accident I 1 Th®hr optimism is rooted to 


and efficacy of the product 
The dilemma of the adolescent 


helped to feed these rumours, dramatic impact on the produc- 
er Gilbert never djsguised the tivity of beef, dairy and pig 


This has to its turn proved that whale the U.S. and UK 
to be a source of major distor- systems, with their em phasis on 


tions. As the Bank’s holding of controlling 


demand for 


the idea that new btokcS btaSokSTto whi^ ?££££* “MS * e “ ^ 

nologies still being developed grown from a few wide-eyed h S 

will permit the scientist to cut enthusiasts to a few hundred 


registered last year, is. a - 

- Hewlett-P«*ard. Baxter reminder that toe tobaitoory 
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bills has grown, transactions credit, have suffered repeated tough the costly tedium and employees is how to pr^ent this to badTan ideasupportXS 
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tech raised U.S. venture capital From the outset many big 


. Celltetih, the leading Britfels - 


concerned with refinancing this crises and reforms, the much I delay in discovering new drugs, problem to its patrons. 


Herbert Boyer, one of the co- 


portfoKo have come to dominate narrower systems of targeting I Instead of screening thousands quite staggering how many inventors of eenetic engineer- 
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the entire money market. The to West Germany and Switzer- 


Bank has found itself setting a 


functioned 


of possibilities for one that people want small companies to 
might solve a medical problem remain small, M says Mr 


Biogen sought to repeat 


whole spectrum of market rates smoothly in a turbulent world, ■ — which can take a drug com- Wensley Haydon-Baillie, chair- 
in spite of its wish to let the without any need for overhaul, pany 10 years — -their goal is to m an of Port on Inte rna ti on a l , 


market take the lead. Its heavy The existing official, studies of I specify the protein exactly at one of the latest British bio* 


LEADING RESEARCH COMPANIES 


case for a substantial downpay- ^ ^ fy.requtemnrartx. It te lS S!Rea-A 


ment for its spedal skillT^ S ffi fu^ totemat- .j- ; ,tes5r.e&- 


buying in one sector of the mar- monetary base control Should I the outset^ then set out to make technology ventures. 


ket lias also distorted the re- be studied again. 


Human rights in 
the Soviet bloc 


it by biotechnology. The dilemma has already 

They cannot do this “ protein been resolved in many cases by company 

engineering ” yet But they selling out to bigger companies 

believe they can move much seeking a ready-made pocket 
faster than the big drug houses, of experience in biotechnology. 
which have so much of their Bethesda Research Laboratories 
research effort committed to near Washington DC, one of 


Country 


Objective 


m iio.amuu uuiu. < i - j ». « ^ _ . 

Like Genentech and Biogen- ^ ft. ™ • c omm and 

Celltech has one overriding 2 a ??L to 'J ts 

ambition — “to be a darned PS*® , technolo^^ Like Bio* 


hig p omp nTi y in tAn par* 1 tediadog hwemBente, it has 


UjS./Enurope 

UK 
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the traditional pattern of the first which fa 1981 declared ieam ° IOf5y 

research. s*~ -* u*l. oonemeep. ua 


research. its intention of becoming “the 

Their problem is how to IBM of biotechnology” is now 
persuade their financial patrons part of a bigger company, Gen« 
to be very patient while they — Gibco, and renamed Life Hvbritwh 
and the universities behind Technologies. Agrigenetics, 


HUMAN RIGHTS are, in East- credit terms from the US. I tewched iTl975 iTr^v^aS tamnmex 

West rdations, test . becoming A specific use. of . economic -Til’ SiM Molecular Genetks 


the political theme of the year, pressure for political ends is 
Last week Mr George Shultz and enshrined to UA law which 


Mostly 


raised venture of Lubrizol, a UB. oil additives 
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as Mi- Gerard Fairtlough, Its * iwtfofio of invest- 
ed ef executive sees it , The n* 804 ®. ^ case ft wholly 


initial backers to 1980 were mrag most of them. 

four City institutions, British Uke Genentech and CfeUtech, 

and Commonwealth Shipping, Porton also, sees the future in 


and Commonwealth Shipping, Porton also, sees the future in 
Midland Bank, the Pru and ■ terms of -joint ventures with 


hv Ions 


ICFC, which put up 56 per cent established companies. But so 
of the cash being sought This diversified is the biotechnology 


substantial Injection of private 
cash was enough to persuade 
Sir Keith Joseph, then Secre- 
tary of State for Industry, to 
find the other 44 per cent 


Last week Mr George Shultz and enshrined to UJS. law which 
Sir Geoffrey Howe said they permits tariff and credit oonces- 


company that Mr Haydan- 
BaOlie has created, that be fore- 
casts tint it will negotiate about 
40 joint ventures worldwide 
within the next five years. 


made human rights a cardinal sions only to those communist lf a |: a n tarffAe 
element of their talks with their countries which permit free emi- WawUCm 

Soviet counterpart, Mr Andrei gration. In one isolated to- win DfMflfcS 

n w iiireli rt_ Tn Ottawa fhp SB. stance, this form of Imreraw 
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Gromyko. In Ottawa the 35- stance, this form of leverage ” w 

nation review conference on worked. In 1983 the U.S. sue- Last week’s farm prices debacle 
human rights has got under way, cessfully used a threat to cancel fa Brussels came as something 
and in August the 10th aunt- Romania’s favourable tariff of a hiccough In an otherwise 
versary of the signing of the status to get Mr Ceausescu to quite impressive run of Italian 
Helsinki accords, with their key drop a grossly unfair levy re- negotiating triumphs during its 
human rights provisions, will be q airing would-be emigrees to current presidency of the Euro- 
Taarked with some considerable repay the cost of their Romanian pean Comm unity, 
diplomatic fanfare. education to Western currency. ^ desotte an thu 

Western politicians are trying This was a case where the 






the public dock on the issue of a tax) and the target country 


of how they treat their own was 
citizens. Will it have any effect? (Ro 


This time, despite all the compromise seemed imminent period of increase, to sell more 
leks of the trade— marathon on some key point. j than 54 per cent of Its pro- 

The Italian success seems to [ duction to the foreign 


Brooks has undertaken daunt- 
ing tasks at Midland before. He 
oversaw the computerisation to 
the early 1970s. Since then a 
series of fang a level posts has 
■nade him familiar with the ta- 
ler workings of the UK’s third 
largest bank, though more on 
the administrative than inter- 
“rational banking side. 

The Crocker job wHl “take 
t longer rather than a shorter 
time ” says the 56-year-old 
Brooks who expects to have it 
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The Bank of England announces that Her Majesty's Treasury 
has created on 17th May 1983, and has Issued tn the Bsnk^ 
additional amounts as indicated of each of the Stocks listed 
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Foreign Affairs: Arms Control 


it’s up to Mr. Gorbachev 


By Ian Davidson 


GEORGE SHULTZ, UJS. 
of State, has des- 
cribed hia.eix-hoai- conversation 
with Mr - Andrei Gromfeyo in 
Vlennaas “ useful,” “ worth- 
while,” ** detailed,” and “ com- 
prehensive-" Since he did not 
say or imply that any progress 
was .made on any issue, an^ 
since the two foreign ministers 
were apparently unable to agree 
k on the time or the place for a 
between President 
and .Mr Mikhail Gorba- 
W sC*- £ cfaev.we can only deduce that 
-? fcT it was a pretty disagreeable 
occasion. 

Q The blankness of Mr Shultz’s 
public comments is tantalising 
But it is not too difficult to 
reconstruct the kind of dialogue 
that must have taken place. 

S. “As you. know. President 
Reagan la looking forward to 
meeting’ your new leader, Mr 
Gorbachev. The UJS. Adminis- 
tration beEeves the thwA has 
come to seek new opportunities 
for a c o n stru ctive dialogue.” 

G. “A constructive dialogue? 
Bu t what can they agree on? 
w2H.be the meeting of 

8 . “We believe it is impor- 
tant. for our ^two countries to 
reduce tensions and to develop 
closer - relations. President 
Reagan is anxious in give real 
political impetus to the arms 
control negotiations in Geneva, 
and he believes that a meeting 
with Mr Gorbachev could pro- 
vide that impetus.*’ 

G. “ We agree on the import- 
ance of reducing tensions, and 
on the i m portance of arms con- 
trol. But we do not see any 
prospect of progress on arum 
control so tong aa your govern- 
ment presses ahead with Its 
famous Strategic Defence Inltia- 
This 
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“Your Star Wars programme 
is aa explicit threat to existing 
arms control agreements 
(three of which have not been 
ratified by 13m. United States), 
and especially to the 1972 Antv 
Balllstic Missile Treaty, which 
has been ratified.” 

S— “You are mistaken. We 

- :-t& 2 -=. have said many times (bat we 

- t. f-yTt do not seek strategic superior 
ity. On the contrary, we seek 
a- safer end more stable wortd. 
ht. which nudeer weapons would 
be less threatening; first by 
nuking Mg reductions in often- 
sme unclear arsenals, second 
by i w tt wMBiBg the nuclear hal- 
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ance with defensive systems.” 

G— "Oh, so you want big re- 
ductions in offensive nuclear 
weapons, do you? Then why 
are you building the super- 
accurate MX missile, which 
could threaten our ICBMs, and 
why are you planning to build 
Midgetman mushes? Why are 
you building the B 1 bomber, 
and why are yon planning to 
buiSdi the Stealth bomber? Why 
are you deploying nuclear sea- 
launched cruise missiles?” 

S—“ This is just essential 
modernisation. In the 1970s 
we neglected our defences, 
while you were building yours 
like crazy. . President Reagan 
was elected to make good the 
deficiencies in our forces, to 
make America steong enough 
to have a constructive relation- 
Stop With the Soviet Union.” 

G— “You see, you admit it: 
you want strategic superiority!” 

S— “Not at all. For that mat- 
ter, why are yon building your 
new SS-X 24 and SS-X 25 inter- 
continental missiles, and the 
Blackjack bomber? Why are 
you deploying so many inter- 
metHatocange missiles in 
Europe? If you’re so keen on 
mans control, why have you 
boat that Mg radar at Krasno- 
yarsk, which) Is a flagrant viola- 
tion of the ABM Treaty? And 
why are you building two new 
ICBMs, when only one is 
allowed under the Salt II 
treaty?” 

G— “We have explained many 
times tiiat the -Krasnoyarsk 
radar is not a radar forbidden 
by the ABU treaty, but is a 


space-tracking system. Whereas 
the speeches of your President 
r e pres en t the dearest possible 
declaration, of intent to break 
out of the ABM treaty just as 
soon as you. axe ready. Natur- 
ally, voe have no such inten- 
tions. but— 

S — “In a: pig's ear! You know 
damn well you’ve been doing 
more research on anti-missfle 
-defences than we have, and for 
much longer. The only possible 
construction we can put otr the 
installations you are building, 
is that it Is you who are pre- 
paring to- break out of the ABM 
treaty!” 

This kind of conversation 
could go- on for quite some time 
six hours or six years, unless 
both sides decide the time has 
come to change both the script 
and the story-line. 

When European governments 
warm their electorates that the 
Geneva negotiations are going 
to be ft long haul, they appear 
to be indicating that aims con- 
trol is very complex and can- 
not be expected to produce 
quid; results. As far as it 
goes, it is a reasonable message. 
But it also off ers a misleading 
reass uranc e, as if time and tech- 
nical diligence by the negotia- 
tors would eventually deliver 
the goods. 

Public opinion wants sod 
needs reassurance, and the 
mere fact of continuing negotia- 
tions in Geneva seems by Itself 
to be reassuring. But it is prob- 
able that the negotiations will 
remain immobilised at the 
starting gate both sides 


xngke some shifts on questions 
of principle. 

The most fundamental shift 
required is on the issue of anti- 
ballistic missile defence — 
America’s Strategic Defence 
Initiative and the corresponding 
programme in the Soviet Union. 
There is no point in the 
Russians calling for a ban on 
SDI research, since such a ban 
could not be verified — unless 
they are merely looking for a 
pretext for refusing any cut in 
nuclear weapons. Moreover, 
after all the fanfare over SDI, 
it is politically out of the ques- 
tion for Reagan to agree to such 
a ban, even if it could be 
verified. 

On the other hand, there is 
no point in the Americans pre- 
tending that they can get a 
nuclear weapons reduction with- 
out conceding anything on the 
question of ballistic missile 
defence. Not merely is the link 
between the two questions un- 
avoidable, but it was explicitly 
acknowledged in the joint com- 
munique which launched the 
talks In January. 

Here one may detect a shift 
of «mnng American 

advocates of arms control who 
are outside the Administration. 
No so long ago, their priority 
seemed to be to fight SDI 
through a Campaign to Save 
the ABM Treaty. Now, recognis- 
ing that SDI research will not 
be strangled and may gain un- 
stoppable momentum for a 
number of years, some of them 
have shifted position. “An early 
task,” in the words of one of 


them, “is to find a way to 
accommodate ballistic missile 
defence research without sacri- 
ficing all arms control prospects 
in advance of knowing the out 
come of the research.” 

This shift of view is partly a 
case of adapting to the inevit- 
able; but it is also partly a 
reflection of a growing consen- 
sus that the most likely, and 
the earliest, application of SDI 
research could be in the selec- 
tive defence of localised mili- 
tary targets rather than in some 
fantastic leak-proof astrodome. 
If so, it just might contribute 
to nuclear stability — providing 
it were clearly constrained 
within an arms control regime. 

The implication is tiiat the 
offe^KH^diiemma in Geneva caw 
probably only be resolved if 
the ABM treaty is adapted in a 
number of precise ways. The 
bargain here would be that, in 
exchange for permitting closely 
denned testing of closely 
defined missile defence com- 
ponents and subcomponents, 
the revised treaty would spell 
out an. equally precise ban on 
other types of testing, with a 
total ben even. on permitted 
testing until Some distant date 
—say. 1995. 

This would allow President 
Reagan to claim that the SDI 
progr amme would remain alive 
and vigorous; should persuade 
the Russians tiiat no deployable 
system could be effectively 
developed until long after 
President Reagan had left the 
scene; and might allow research 
to prove that large-scale defence 


was neither feasible nor afford- 
able. 

To balance on the 

other side of the equation, an 
offensive arms reduction agree- 
ment would need to be phased, 
over an equally long period. 
And to enhance predictability 
— the most essential ingredient 
of arms control — the notice 
period for abrogation of any 
part of the package would be 
lengthened to, say, three years. 

There may be other, better 
ways of squaring the SDI circle. 
But tiie real obstacle to progress 
in Geneva is not the technical 
difficulty of constructing a pack 
age, but the super powers’ 
mutual suspicion of each other’s 
intentions — which derives from 
Soviet secrecy and the gyrations 
of U.S. democracy. 

This suspicion is epitomised 
by American complaints that 
the Russians have violated exist- 
ing arms agreements, notably 
with the radar at Krasnoyarsk: 
The problem here is much less 
tiie practical utility of the radar 
for forbidden purposes, than the 
blatant fact that the Russians 
have built a facility which is 
banned. 

Tie UJS. Administration 
rfairwK that it wants to “rever se 
the erosion” of the ABM treaty. 
In fact, of course, it is already 
searching for, or inventing, 
loopholes in tiie treaty to con- 
duct its own SDI testing: What 
it means, however, is that the 
compliance issue is central to 
any new treaty. 

The Americans go on to argue 
that, if they could secure deep 
cuts in offensive missiles and a 
substantial anti-missile defence^ 
then Soviet cheating would be 
less of a worry. That posture 
guarantees a failure in Geneva, 
because tiie UJS. cannot hope 
to get deep missile cots without 
making substantial concessions 
on unilateral deployment of 
missile defences. 

In previous negotiations, all 
the innovative thinking hag 
come from the UJS. We cannot 
expect tiiat this time round, 
because of Reagan's commit- 
ment to SDL Nor can we expect 
it from crusty old Gromyko. 

The unknown factor is Mik- 
hail Gorbachev. His pronounce- 
ments so far have been erratic, 
veering from the conciliatory to 
the offensive, from the intrigu- 
ing to the banaL un^ may 
depend on whether he can start 
the Geneva ball rolling in a new 
direction. 


Lombard 


The brass plaque 
controversy 

By Duncan Campbell-Smith 


BUY A stalls ticket at London's 
Barbican Theatre these days 
and you cocfld spend the even- 
ing sitting in a hot seat There 
are 10 to choose fttnm what 
makes each of them special is a 
small, brass plaque on the back 
of the seal bearing the name of 
a firm of City soilcxtors. 

.The seals— or more precisely 
the p laqu e s — are at the centre 
of a lively squabble between 
the Law Society and the 10 
firms concerned. The society 
believes they may have broken 
No 1 of the Solicitors* Practice 
Rules (“Them Shalt Not Tout 
fbr Business") and it may yet 
ask for the plaques to be re- 
moved. The offending firms 
have been invited, as they say, 
to offer their comments. 

It might have been more 
appropriate to ask for them 
back in 1982, when the deed 
was done. Each plaque com- 
memorates the donation at that 
time of £1,000 or more to the 
Barbican and it would seem 
reasonable to assume the donors 
acted out of the goodness of 
their hearts. 

After all. it may be true that 
lawyers can have more trouble 
then most of us in agreeing 
upon a suitable form of words; 
but they presumably appreci- 
ated in 1982 that seat plaques 
with a bare same and nothing 
else— not even the word "solici- 
tors” appears — wocfld offer 
them x poor advertisement for 
their money. 

The Law Society is not so 
sure. Or at least, that is the 
hnpresrioa given by Its earnest 
inquiries. Admittedly. the 
society seems not to have in- 
stigated the whole affair. Some- 
one complained about the 
plaques — another solicitor? — 
and the society has been obliged 
to- take ifriwgg Anther. The feet 
remains, anyway, that the 
society surely finds Itself 
caught np in an affaire more 
worthy of A. P. Herbert's Mis- 
leading Cases than of tiie statu- 
tory governing body of the 
English legal profession. 

The Case of the Barifican 
Seats could also be a caution- 
ary tale. The riming of the 
society’s concern has much to 
do with Its relaxation last 
October of the traditional ban 
on a& solicitors' advertising: Its 
new rules allow some kinds of 


advertisement but not others. 
Distinguishing the first category 
from tiie second is in s ome in- 
stances proving rather tricky — 
and is surely going to require 
a defter approach if the society 
is to avoid appearing faintly 
risible, or worse. 

Same problems over the new 
rules were Inevitable. Not all 
the resultant anomalies are so 
instantly dtomissible as the 
application of the Dundee soli- 
citor who wanted to put his 
firm’s name across the shirts of 
Dundee Football dub. The Law 
Society of Scotland kicked that 
one into touch, pretty smartly in 
March. 

But the English society has 
had a terrible time, for 
example, trying to decide 
whether advertisements on 
Prestel shnrJ* be aHowed — 
like entries in a directory, 
which .would fit the rul es or 
prohibited as port of the con- 
tinuing ban on. television com- 
mercials. 

The Prestel ffllemma, even, 
more than the Barbican brou- 
haha; shows how dffiedt it 
might be to bold any consistent 
line over advertising as the tow 
adapts to new technology and 
less regulation. The society 
intends to rule on the issue on 
May 22. 

But the Barbican seats have 
another, potentially graver sig- 
nificance. The 10 donors are 
ad i city partnerships and in- 
chide a handful of the biggest 
firms inf the profession. The 
whole episode may have strode 
many City lawyers as a storm 
in. a teacup. But endless gossip 
about its implications suggests 
that the society^ attitude has 
touched a sensitive nerve. 

The City firms have so far 
set their faces against any fbnn 
of advertising. Bat the BSs 
Eight accountants grow more 
and more brazen in their adver- 
tising of legal as weR as strictly 
accounting services. 

If the City firms should react 
by changing their own stance 
towards the media, they might 
very soon chafe at society rules 
full of idiosyncratic guidelines 
(no references aHowed. for 
example, to specialist drills). 
The curtain could then go up 
on e show-down in the profes- 
sion which would leave the 
Barbican, seats looking trivial 
indeed. 
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From Mr A Dumont 
Sir,— Your leader “Short v 
long teem views” (May 16) does 
not pull the strands of the 
- argument together. You. men- 
tion that -many institutional 
portfolios fail to equal the per- 
formance of a completely 
passive fund which buys and 
holds the constituents of a 
market index, bat you fall to 
point out that this lack of 
performance to due to the effi- 
cient poring of stocks by the 
market That to, it Is difficult 
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to outperform the market in- 
dices because share prices 
efficiently ffiscoost the future 
prospects of each of the com- 
panies concerned. 

Of course, if the market to 
, Junot completely efficient there 
— » isai : be same opportunities for 

V £T3«*. ! the institutional fund manager, 
and this has resulted in. the 

core/non-core approach, with 

funds rfrtr Nfohbig a consider- 
able cose invested passively in 
the Hkt, «Hoh ring managers 
to taka higher risks wilfe the 
balance, in order to obtain a 
hither return overall. But in 
seeking out such inefficiencies 
which do arise, (here is no 
reason in distinguish between 
long tenri and short term oppor- 
tunities. If the short term 
opportunities were too heavily 
backed, sales would result and 
the money would go into the 
previo u sly overlooked and 
therefore underpriced long 
A term opportunities. These long 
«3tenn opportunities wfll be dto- 
counted at a lower rate if there 
is tiiat ipaMfrion and 

interest rates will remain tow 
(as in G erman y): bite tiiat to a 
reflection o£ reality — to invest 
for future incomes whoso 
present yaluo Is negative to to 
destroy wealth, not to create it 
The evidence- that tins City 
takes a short term view is anec- 
dotal, For example, it is fre- 
quently pointed out that fund 
ntanageg and brokers’ analysts 
spend most of their time dis- 
cussing short •term Influences. 
In an efficient market, all tiie 
news already known to In the 
share prices The only profitable 
thing to discuss to the next 
piece of news. Nearly always, 
the next piece of news will be 
the next results or some other 
short term factor. But this 
does no t entail that (here to 
anything wrong with the con- 
tinuing valuation of the long 
term prospects of a company as 
expressed fay the share price fa 
an effiriant market 
Nevertheless, there will be a 
real effect if it is bettered tiiat 
the City lakes short views and 
if industrialists trim investment 
rieririftnfl accordingly. ■ Many 
industrialists are unaware of 
the efficient market theory and 
when, it to drawn to their 
JV attention they demonstrate 
‘ frank disbelief. In fact Oere 
to no competing theory what- 
soever about the behaviour of 
the Stock Exchange and, even 
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if (as is probable) the marginal 
inefficiencies are rather greater 
than the hard line theories 
theorists suppose, the model 
which tins theory puts forward 
has profound consequences for 
company financing and in other 
areas such as accounting stan- 
dards, quite apart from the 
consequences fbr portfolio man- 
agement. This to sot only an 
academic question. 

David C. Damant, 

Quitter Goodison & Go, 

31-45 Gresham Street, NC2. 

Abolish wages 
councils 

From the Deputy Chief 
Executive, Tnathouee Forte 

Sir, — This company. In com- 
mon with most . others in the 
hotel catering industry, 

believes wages councils should 
be abolished fbr the following 
reasons: ... 

The employees side is not 
rep r es e ntative, and therefore, 
has no responsibility for the 
decisions it influences. 

Awards do not take account 
of trading conditions in the 
industry so there can be a 
high award in a bad year and 
vice-versa. 

Wages councils do not afreet 
large employers like ourselves 
who pay well above wages 
council rotas, but s m al ler 
employers who provide the bulk 
of the employment within the 
industry can easily be put out 
of business with a Ugh award 
at the wrong time with the 
resulting loss of jobs. . - 
The hotel and catering 
Industry lends itself very well 
to the development of 
apprenticeships; but the high 
percentage of adult rates which 
the wages councils have insisted 
should be paid to young people 
has greatly curtailed the oppor- 
tunities that could have been 
offered. .. . , 

Benefits and conditions (eg 
working week, holidays, ete) 
have been granted with, little 
understanding of the 
circumstances of the industry. 

Donald D. Durban. 

86 Park Lane, WL 

Subsidising 

sweatshops 

From Mr B. Joioett, 

Sir, The argument that aboli- 

tion of wages councils will lead 
to an increase in employment 
is based more on faith than 
fact That such * fS*J?25 
depress both productivity and 
quality of manufacture is all 

too likely- . . 


The suggestion, however, that 
taxation and benefit changes can 
allow employees to supplement 
low pay to far more disturbing. 
This would not be an attempt 
to address the “ benefit trap,” it 
would in feet be a subsidy to 
employers who are too ineffi- 
cient or exploitative to provide 

decent wages. 

I am not opposed to subsidies 
in principle, bat they should 
make economic sense, such as 
assisting capital investment or 
serve a social purpose such as 
sustaining public transport 

That tiie Government can 
contemplate using public monies 
to subsidise sweatshops in 
declining industries to » clear 
sign of its political and moral 
bankruptcy. 

Richard Jewett; 

4, The Bonk, Leeming, 
Oxenhope, W. Yorks, 


Education and 
children 

From Mrs M. Miller 

Sir, — Local authorities are 
backing off setting illegal rates 
but are already acting illegally 
by not carrying out their 
responsibilities set them by, for 
example, the 1981 Education 
Act Giles Radice (May 14) 
seems to think that calling a 
school “comprehensive” and 
bussing children of all abilities 
into a conglomeration of school 
bondings is the answer to our 
problems. 

' Michael Dixon’s example 
(May 15) of a class of 30 being 
disrupted by a 9/10-yean©ld boy 
who cannot read, write or con- 
centrate, gjves an indication of 
deeper problems than school 
organisation which should be 
addressed by implementing the 
1981. Education Act by begin- 
ning to fit teaching and re- 
sources to the special needs of 
the children. Many teachers, 
sayB Michael Dixon, admit that 
their salary dispute to only one 
element in their dissatisfaction 
and low morale. 

Of course, I base my ideas on 
my own experience. My local 
authority is not prepared to 
accept my son as one of these 
slow-learners. We now pay 
S5J0OO per amrom at a special 
school (how’s that for parental 
interest!) where his reading age 
has Increased from 6 $ years to 
10J years In 18 months. Esti- 
mates of the numbers of 
(mainly) boys with these sorts 
of problems range from 5 to 20 
per cent 

It’s time we pushed aside 
excuses of administ rative and 
teaching incompetence, parental 


disinterest lack of money and 
reso u rces to do what we can I 
even on a shoe-string: Every- 
one should agree that we must < 
get the education system out of j 
its present mess not only to 
extricate the econ o my from 
decline but to “lead out” the 
talents of all our children and 
to help them have an interest- 
ing, worthwhile life whether in 
or out of paid work. 

(Mrs) Margot Miller. 

Pump Close, Shilton, Oxon. 

Engineers — or the 
horse and cart 

From Mr I» Fletcher. 

Sir,— You have had correspon- 
dents who ctass people as 
accountants, engineers, lawyers, 
etcu. as if they are produced 
from birth for a particular pro* 
lesoxn. The reality is that the 
profestious are comprised of tiie 
academically brighter members 
of the community. The choice 
the individual make* to governed 
bp a number of factors, not 
least (a) financial reward at a 
reasonably low age, and (b) fol- 
lowing the same occupation as a 
parent. The toxfole wtoh any 
engineering that baa creative 
content to that it to a very satis- 
fying occupation. For this 
reason a tenge number of engi- 
neers do not wish to graduate 
into top management if thfis 
nwaBft losing contact with the 
engineering ride. The normal 
ambition, for power and higher 
fawMTK- is balanced against the 
chafieoge of nature, and the 
latter often wins. 

■With regard to eogineere be- 
ing inarticulate, most t echn ical 
reports I have read compare 
f a vo u rably with any other sort 
of document It most also be 
remembered that an engineer to 
trained to communicate in pic- 
tures. that to what drawings are 
all about One expects a politi- 
Hrian to be w teHy articulate 
dace to bis training and be 
needs it for Ms craft It must 
be said thake prof ceriums! engk 
neer with experience probably 
hasawidera&rooad knowledge 
Han any other profession. 

A lot of hard thinking end 
dirty hands weset into aircraft 
cars, cfl r i gs, computers, and 
aR the gadgets we take for gran- 
ted in and around the house. 

In peace, as In war, success 
goes to the nation most techni- 
cally advanced. Japan aaoows 
litis. Britain to now ge tting 
rapidly poorer because we have 
deviated from this basic feet 
With our r es ources of mate rials 
and people we should bo run- 
ning neck-andneffic with the 1 
leaders, not tzaifing males be- ' 
bind. Lawyers, accountants, | 
doctors, ete, spend money, arti- 
culate mr not e n gin eers make it 

RoU on our first engineer 
trained Prime Minister, who, I 
am sure, would soon have every- 
one doing useful work. 

L. SC Fletcher. 

72, Severn. Rood, 

Gulcheth, Warrington. 
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Terry Byland on 
Wall Street 


ith-tech 


gets a 
low rating 


AMERICA'S love affair with com- 
puters, which seems to have re- 
placed its earlier passion for the 
motor car, appears to be cooling off 
-at least on Wall Street High-tech 

stocks, the original driving force of 
the post-1982 bull market, are no w 
sensitive to a slowdown in orders, a 
highly competitive market, and 
several actual and near-bankrupt- 
cies m the industry. 

More than $13.5bn has been 
wiped off the market capitalisation 
of the top six computer companies 
in the past quarter. Last week the 
sector reacted nervously when 
Hewlett-Packard stock plunged, 
even though poor seconcbquarter 
figures bad been widely expected. 

The sector's weakness may re- 
flect a deeper shift in the industry 
rather ♦>««« merely a cyclical slow- 
down. Some hard lessons have been 
learned in the personal computer 
area. And now the big industrial 
and business buyers, the mainstay 
of the cq nw p H t pr nnmiifa | t iirCT l are 
having second thoughts too. 

Traditionally, ft* purchase and 
application of computers at major 
corporations rested with corporate 
computer staffs, iinmtiy called 
management information systems 
(MTS) This benefited established 
computer manufacturers, in parti- 
cular TRM- 

"You never get fired if yon boy 
IBM.” as cynical MIS executives 
were prone to put it But it seems 
that dwnirinng on purchases have 
been taken out of their hands. They 
are increasingly made by frontline 


Stock 

Apple 21% 31 

Hewlett-Pack 34% 39 

Data Gen 41% 76 

Mattel Bqdip 104% 126 

nan iao% 138 

S4P5O0 187.42 18742 


rin g and muttotin g man - 
agers, under the aegis of the board- 
roam chieftains, who have noticed 
that in tire 1970s, UJS. industrial 
productivity remained flat, despite 
massive injections of expensive 
computers. 

General Motors, having spent 
$3hn in purchasing Electronic Data 
Systems, has left it as an indepen- 
dent entity, reporting direct to Mr 
Roger Smith, GM*s chief, and with 
full responsibility for the S5bn Sat- 
urn project 

Other leading corporations to in- 
troduce similar high-level computer 
strategies include General Electric 
and Bank America. Recent research 
indicates that 5 per cent of MIS 
managers now report directly to the 
board. 

For the computer m an ufact urers, 
this means opportunities as well as 
risks. At Butcher Singer, the Phil- 
adelphia-based brokerage firm, Mr 
Nicholas Pagon and Mr Michael 
Howe point out that the shift could 
help smal le r companies challenge 
IBM in the battle for the estimated 
SlOObn to S150bn office automation 
market 

They have discovered that, as ex- 
pected, 75 per cent of MIS manag- 
ers plan bo buy IBM machines thi s 
year, while only 5 per cent intended 
buying Apple Computer's Macin- 
tosh. But the same survey showed 
that more than 30 per cent of the 
potential end-users, the frontline 
men, wanted a Macintosh. 

IBM has moved quickly into the 
market for business desktop ma- 
chines, and has impressed all com- 
ers with its marketing expertise. 
Nevertheless, Apple, which has 
hardly touched tiw corporate mar 1 
ket yet, has great opp or tunities to 
sell the there. To begin 

with, it can capitalise on its strong 
position in the educational market, 
where tomorrow’s executives are 
presumably busy getting their com- 
puter grounding. 

At £21%, Apple is 30 per cent off 
its 1985 peak, which contrasts oddly 
with the new record levels of the 
Nasdaq and cither broadly-based 
market indices. 

Hewlett-Packard was treated 
harshly by the market last week. It 
has already "established a beach- 
head” among front line c o rpo ra te 
executives, according to Mr Mi- 
chael Howe. By next year, it wQl 
have introduced a replacement for 
its existing "old but good” HB-3000 
model Like most in the industry, 
Hewlett has little going for it this 
year. But its high reputation among 
corporate customers will pay o2 in 
1986, when earnings a share could 
increase from about $2.15 to J2L50, 
or even S3L00, believes Butcher 
Singer. 

If there is to be a loser from the 

changing attrtiiflpg f r t ma rrlt; Pranp tf. 

ers by US. corporate e x ec utiv es, 
then Butcher awards the wooden 
spoon to Data General, which has 
already been hammered in the 
stock market Data General will 
suffer because it lacks utterly a 
presence among front line manag- 
ers, thinks the Philadelphia firm 
More than two thirds cf Data's 
sales are to original equipment 
manufacturers, which cuts thecom- 
pany off from the corporate end us- 
ers who are becoming so important 


Liaison team row shows Belgian 
frailty of HK accord E«Ste 


BY DAVID DOOWELL IN HONG KONG 


BRITAIN at the weekend bowed to 
pressure from Peking over mem- 
bership of the body that win over 
the next 12 years oversee Hong 
Kong’s transition to Chinese sover- 
eignty. In the face of Chinese refus- 
al to accept Mr Eric Ho, a Hong 
Kong Chinese, in Britain’s three 
mnn tpmw, Whitehall h fl s granted 
Mr Ho foil British 

A dispute over the membership of 
the joint liaison group, which , is in- 
tended to begin its work in July, 
has brought to an early end the 
honeymoon period that followed the 
si gn wig fn December of the Sino- 
British agreement on Hong Kong’s 
future after 1997. 

Whether the dispute has cast a 
cloud over the planned visit to Brit- 
ain in June of Chinese Premier 
Than Ziyang is as yet e n dea r, but 
officials see it as an early reminder 
that Britain ami niin» remain 
deeply divided over a number of is- 
sues linked with Hong Kong’s fu- 
ture, and that the joint liaison 
group has a difficult agenda ahead 
of It 

Whitehall will announce tomor- 


row that Mr Ho, who is currently 
Hong Kong's Secretary for Trade 
and Industry and one of foe territo- 
ry’s most senior civil servants, is to 
be given a British passport. At pres- 
ent he holds a New Zealand pass- 
port and a British dependent terri- 


The Chinese Government has un- 
til now objected to Britain’s propos- 
al to have Mr Ho an the joint liaison 
group as a member of Britain's 
three-man team because he is a 
Hong Kong Chinese- This is in spite 
of the fact that each side is in foe- 
ray entitled to choose freely its own 
members. Peking argues that Mr 
Ho is ethnically anrf as a 

ladder of a Hong Kong travel docu- 
ment is in reality a Chinese citizen. 
They refuse to have a Chinese fac- 
ing them from the "British" side of 

the TiP gntjwfiwg tflh lp- 

Britain has argued that it is im- 
portant to have a Hong Kong voice 
on a body that is likely to address 
issues which have a critical tearing 
on the ter rito r y ’s future. Rather 
than capitulate by withdrawing Mr 
Ho's name, Whitehall concluded 


that the only basis for c om p ro mise 
was to give him full British nation- 
ality. 

The joint liaison group is in- 
tended, to begin work shortly after 
the Sino-British agreement is rati- 
fied next week. Until 1988, it will 
meet alternately in Peking. London 
and Hong Kong. After that date, it 
will be based permanently in Hong 
Kong. 

Our Hong Kong correspondent 
adds: Prime lending rates in Hong 
Kong have been cut by a half of a 
percentage point to 8 K per cent, 
with effect from today. Barring a 
brief period in March last year, this 
marks foe lowest interest rate level 
in the territory for seven years. 
Prime rates peaked at 17 per cent 
last July as political uncertainly 
swept the colony. 

Local analysts attribute the 
steady recovery since then to a re- 
vival of confidence in Hong Kong's 
economy, to the steep fall in inter- 
est rate levels in the U.S, and to to- | 
cal bankers’ d iffi c ul t in lAmttfig 
money in sufficient quantities at re- 1 
cent interest levels. i 


U.S. may flout Gatt in dispute 


BY NANCY DUNNE IN WASHINGTON 


T Nfc U S [s waciHwing “flouting" 
file General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (Gatt) _to retaliate 
against three or four EEC products 
in a long-running dispute over cit- 
rus exports to the EEC, accxirding to 
officials in foe office of XLS. Trade 
Representative. 

This is the latest in a series of 
seemingly intractable differences 
over agricultural trade and evolves 
from a tong-standing UJS. complaint 
of injury to its citrus exports as a 
result of preferential treatment ex- 
tended to Mediterranean citrus pro- 
ducers. 

A Gatt panel in November found 
that UJS oranges lemons bad 
suffered injury and recommended a 
reduction in foe most favoured na- 
tion duly imposed on the U.S. prod- 
ucts. However, the ’Community has 
been ^blocking {tdqgtion of the .re- 
port by foe Gatt council. 

The Reagan Administration has 
decided to consider the case closed 
and to retaliate without the go- 
ahead of the Gatt. In public hear- 


ings an May 10 foe nffiow of the 
Trade Representative presented a 
p!tt of 23 products T m d** p consider- 
ation for either higher duties or 
quotas and welcomed other sugges- 
tions. Three or four are to be select- 
ed with final rerommendations go- 
ing to the President by May 30. 

The Trade Representative's list 
includes: Danish boned and cooked 
pork, UK and German candy, 
French anions and vegetables, Ital- 
ian tomatoes and tomato paste and 
sauce, Dutch cabbage and toma- 
toes, and Greek vegetables. 

In the view o£ tit Donald M. Nel- 
son, the Trade Representative's as- 
sistant far agricultural and com- 
modity policy affairs, the Communi- 
ty's preferences to the Mediterra- 
nean countries are not consistent 
with fixe Gatt. The unsatisfactory 
dispute settlement process has ran 
its course, he raid and the US. is re- 
quired by domestic law to impose 
its own settlement Unlike the EEC, 
the U.S. received a waiver from the 
Gatt for the preferences it grants 
under its Caribbean basin initiative. 


The EEC argues that it cannot ac- 
cept the report because of the legal 
implications involved for other 
bilateral trade agreements. 

Mrs Ella Krukoff, a spokesman 
for the ESC delegation in Washing- 
ton, said the Community, by block- 
ing the Gatt report, is following a 
precedent by the UJS. in a dispute 
over soya with Spain. However, a 
UH. official said the U.S. objected 
to foe soya report, convinced foe 
Gatt council it was “wrong" but, in 
the end, accepted the reconmmda- 
tfons. 

Within the wider trade communi- 
ty there is fear that U-S. actions 
against EEC imports will bring re- 
taliation by the EEC which could es- 
calate to soyabeans and wine. 

The President may still veto re- 
taliation, but it has its su p porters 
among other citrus producers and 
trade officials who say they were 
"naive" in trying for years to nego- 
tiate a bilateral agreement with the i 
EEC and must act 


Ansbacher 

issue 

By Alexander Hk»i In London 
HENRY ANSBACHER, the UK- 
basfd p y»rflhant hanking and insur- 
ance braking group, is to la unch a 
£35 m cash-raising exercise, consid- 
erably larger than was envisaged 
three months ago when the compa- 
ny extricated itself from a disas- 
trous acquisition on Wall Street 
A rights issue to be announced 
this week will be underwritten by 
Groupe Pargesa/Bruxelles Lam- 
bert, a Swiss-Belgian financial con- 
glomerate which injected £23 .3m in- 
to foe group a year ago when it took 
a 29-9 per cent stake. 

GPBL, beaded by the Belgian, for- 
mer steel chief Mr Albert Frere, 
will emerge with at least a 50 per 
cent holding as a result o£ the un- 
derwriting and adjustments to the 
con v ersion terms of £14Jim of loan 
stock. Its stake may be larger, de- 
pending an the extent to which oth- 
er shareholders up their 

rights. 

The share issue was expected to 
be at 50p a share, compared with 
Friday's 60p closing price at which 
Ansbacher was capitalised at 
£22.4m. 

In January, Ansbacher said foe 
rights issue would total at least foe 
sterling equivalent of Siam 
(CLUSm), slightly mare than a 
$ 13. 6m provision taken by the UK 
grotty as a result of its purchase 
and sale of Lakflaw, Adams «*** 
Peck, a New York securities firm. 

Ansbacher acquired Laicflaw last 
September, agreeing to pay tty to 
SIQm. It planned a merger with its 
other US. interests, which meinde 
a successful mergers and acquisi- 
tions business. But tty January, 
Laidlaw’s losses were mounting 
and Ansbacher announced that the 
firm was being sold bade to its orig- 
inal owners. 

Mr Charles (now Lord) Williams 
resigned as Ansbacher’s managing 
director and was replaced by Mr 
Richard FenhaQs, formerly of the 

mer chan t hank fi trinneay Mahpr^ A 

r ftfoynftbsu+ifln has aincp been un- 
derway, 

GPBL; whose other interests Ire 
elude Drexel Burnham Lambert of 
the US, Ste Industriefle de Banque 
of Paris and Paribas Suisse in Gen- 
eva, is thought to want to build up 
Ansbacher as a UK flagship. 


Satellite launch costs likely to rise 


Continued from Page 1 

owner normally has to pay S7m to 
MaDonnell Douglas to pay for a 
separate motor to boost the craft to 
the right altitude. 

Nasa says that, as the agency 
doubles its shuttie fiigfat rate from 
foe current level of 12 a year, op- 
erating costs will gradually fan by 
1988 to around S87m- 

As a result, assuming that the 
commercial charges stay the same, 
the difference between the cost of 
nmningthesbuttleandthefeescol- 
lected from customers would disap- 
pear. 

If foe charges went up, Nasa 
would make a p ro fit , but at a price 
of scaring away customers. It 
would adversely impact the nation 
of expanding commercial uses of 


space," says Mr Isaac Gfflam, foe 
agency’s assistant administrator for 

Other participants in the rocket 
business dispute Nasa's figures. Mr 
Dennis Abeam, a spokesman for 
Transpace, accuses foe agency of 
“phoney accounting." He says cur- 
rent shuttle costs came to $200m- 
S250m a flight 

For its part, Arianespace drums 
it operates virtually without subsid- 
ies. M Deschamps says the compa- 
ny pays a fee for use of foe Euro- 
pean Space Agency’s rocket base in 
French Guiana which is less than 
true cost - but that this amount is 
very small compared with the sup- 
port given to the shuttle. 

Arianespace does not attempt to 


recoup the development cost for Ar- 
iane of about 8750m, the bill for 
which was paid over a decade by 
European governments. 

Last year, Arianespace, which is 
59 per cent owned by French inter- 
ests, made a small profit of FFr 10m 
for the seven months in which it 
was in commercial operation. That 
was on a turnover of FFr 700m, rep- 
resenting four sa te ll ites launched. 

The first commercial Ariane 
launch was in May 1984 - previous 
flights were foe responsibility of 
foe European Space Agency. 

This year Ariane is scheduled to 
put into orbit 10 or 11 satellites. Ar- 
iane's 13th lift-off was completed 
successfully earlier this month, put- 
ting into space a French Telecom 


satellite ami a spacecraft for GTE of 
foe UJS. 

Ariane prices for satellites of i 
about L2 tonnes are 825m to 830m. 
Rebates of about 10 per cent are, 
however, made for launches where 
Arianespace is in competition with 
the UjS. The price for a vehicle 
owned by Satellite Business Sys- 
tems, a US. company, to be 
launched next year is believed to be 
about 824m. 

Arianespace has to dig into its re- 
serves for each flight to insure cer- 
tain costs, and to cover foe costs of 
investigations and dealing up in 
the case of accidents. The company 
believes it needs greater sums in 
hand to cover such eventualities, ar- 
guing that mishaps are "ineluc- 
table” in the space business. 
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Thatcher backs use of veto 

Continued from Page 1 


gar, tobacco and wine, the price de- 
cisions reached in Brussels were 
much better than could have been 
hoped for only a year ago. 

Mrs Thatcher apparently feds it 
to be more important to underline 
Britain’s support for the principle of 
the .national veto than its disap- 
pointment with foe way the discus- 
sions on. cereal prices have been go- 


ing. "We are by no means devastat- 
ed by what has happened in Brus- 
sels,” one official said. 

Mrs Thatcher and Herr Kohl also 
discussed President Ronald Rea- 
gan's Strategic Defence Initiative, 
or star wars, with the West German 
Chancellor expresting some of . his 
Government's reservations on the 
project 


THE LEX COLUMN ; 

Balloon goes up 
for British Gas 
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As befits its business and prodr 
uct, foe British Gas Corporation is 
extremely sensitive about inflation 
and offers the world a peculiarly 
virulent twampfa- q{ Current Cost 
Accounting, All over foe City of 
London, there are fresh-faced sew 
adherents of CCA sow scrambling 
for the favour of managing the cor- 
potation’s offer for sate; but they 
are fining British Gas no easier to 
pin down than did the consultants 
of Deloitte’s in 1983. More even 
thaw British Telecom at the same 
stage of its career, British Gas 
looks neither utility flesh nor 
growth stock fowL 

After a little hesitation, BT took 
off and now hovers round a pro- 
spective earnings multiple of nearly 
18. British Gas has an even greater 
proportion of its assets under foe 
feet of possible investors than BT 
but it is hard to "ringing anyone 
pushing foe same sort of value- 
added networks down 60-year-old 
gas maiiin. Growth, therefore, may 
be more limited. British Gas looks 
very much like a pipeline utility 
and would be sold on a correspon- 
dingly higher yield lower multi- 
ple- 

It is not a business so far much 
concerned with profits, but its zeal 
for cash knows no bounds. As a cor- 
poration, British Gas has striven to 
plough this cash entirely back into 
its regulated business - among oth- 
er ttwatiic, by iftwrg in g foe fan re- 
placement cost of its assets to no- 
tional profit But in 1983-84, the Ex- 
chequer still wianngp ri to touch Brit- 
ish Gas for a £527m special tax 
known as the Gas Levy and£45m in 
those interest-bearing deposits 
called negative External Financing 
Limits. Tfoe corporation also has a 
19-year loan of £300m outstanding 
to foe Treasury. 

Dividends 

Private shareholders may not be 
so grasping. If British Gas PLC 
could go beyond paying its divi- 
dends And maintaining its assets, 
prospects might be more Interest- 
ing.. After aQ, British Gas did devel- 
op-'; a"’ Useful " tiitsmess in ' a”"Tess- 
regulated field which now .trades 
profitably as Enterprise Oil; and the 
corporation is all but debt-free. A 
private company, too, could surely 
make some money out of 900 gas 
showrooms in good sites. At both 
ends of the business - foe North 
Sea and the retail operation - there 
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may be some disagreement with Sir 
Denis Hooke’s insistence that Brit- 
ish Gas is all of apiece. 

Anyway, investors will need to 
know which bit of foe business is 
doing what; and the accountancy 
profession must gird for an assault 
on their behalf - and in. not less 
than division strength. The CCA ac- 
counts, While Suited tO maintaining 
the operating capacity cf a business 
with tomg-life assets, do nothing to 
aid comparison 'of nnrT i™g c in foe 
market. 

It would be pointless to strike a 
price based, oh-a valuation of foe 
corporation's assets. As British Gas 
itself seems to imply, a distribution 
network worth say £4hn at historic 

cost and about twice that in the ac- 
counts, would not offer much break- 
up value. Even in Mrs Thatcher’s 
Britain, it is not easy to.see a reviv- 
al of private gas companies to take 
foe assets in the piecemeal way as- 
sumed by such a valuation. 

A mare interesting comparison 
may be made with pipdine utilities 
in foe US*- which are. effective 
manopoEes fa their regions and are 
regulated. These now trade pa 8-10 
times earnings — multiples font sug- 
gest foe imminent »*frmHr>nc of a 
Mr T. Boone Pickens. British Gas 
vdll probably be bid-proofed from 
the outset and would ahyway cfait 
maud a price-earnings ratio in fine 
with expectations of UK. rather 
than UK. population and economic 
growth. An historic cost £I50m net , 
profit in 1983-84, or a fittie over 
£Xhn without the levy, would -price 
the entire corporation In the mar- 
ket at £8bn or more. 


Even tfcds price eouldprove molt' ^ 
est ff British Gas were'ahte to ^ 
its cash to diversity - preferably 
with more complete SOfscbss ftaa 
some UK. equtyaUtoSv But toe" 
price must take^ account of two neg- 
ative imponderables, fairly pgp. 
celled ^oofc between tbe Treasury. 
and tiw Department of Energy. -■ 

British Gas is bound to argue that 
the Treasury levy cannot coexist 
with dividend payments of 
£500-£800in .a year at ^ foe expi ate d - 
yield. If foe sate of state assets teal- ’ 
iy isa political statement as writ as ' 
a PSBR exercise, it is .not obvious ^ 
why a private British Gasfoocif.*^ 7 
collect a consumption W for fee ' 
government Equally, for ag. fee 
Treasury’s suspicion of financial ' 
management at debt-free state In- 
dustries, British Gas has.-niaife l 
some impressive cats ip its nonrgas - - 
costs. It wfll strongly resist foe hn- 
positum of large hnnpseFdrijt - 

Yet the' Treasury will .scarcely 
content itself with Coiporatioa Tax - 
on a revenue source every Mt ® 
useful as BP. Though 4he price d 
gas supply has climbed sfeeptya* 
old contracts wind down,- Btitjsa : 
Gas is still paying a fcactiostyjffc: 
overall 16p a therm average for Jp? 
Southern Basin gas. pomesfibcltt 
sumers are paying 37p phis a stand* 
ing charge. The Treasury «mld i 
have some fun juggling three possi- W 
ble revenue streams: a levy, its taSe^ 
from foie oil' companies selling gas ] 
at higher prices and, just possibly, a 
residual foarehpkfing.^ .. ; 

Nobody knows quite What foe Bn- 
ergy Department will^ da Unlike 
BT British Gas is bound to-find it 
seif closely regulated at both ends 
limited on consumer gas prices, n- - 
stricted in compe ti tion with ether 
fuete and, possibly,. open to Slop j 
ner-styte attacks cm depletion poll- t 
cy as weD. AHhoogh a compan y 
which is forced fay its price regime . j 
to seek efficiency gains may show . 
someearnmgsgrqwfo,thatisnota I 
very enficing xectye. It is, at least, ( 
mare appealing than , a maximum - j 
return of assets wfajch woultf mere- J 
ty encourage magpie acquisitions. £ 
British Gas may go so far as to> 
daim that consumers, who financed 
the Morecambe Bay. and Bough 
projects/should enjoy the flotation 
benefits pro rata to their gas bills. 

In that case, foe sale of British Gas 
will be even mare complex as well 
as larger; than that nf BT. And 
there is not much time. 



Following the success of The European 
Banking Traded Currency Fund which has 
shewn an annualised return of 15.67% net 
in Sterling terms since its launch in 
[December 1983 to April 1985, European 
Banking Company is pleased to 
announce the launch of a Sterling - 
denominated fund which will seek 
distributor status. The new fund - The 
European Banking Currency Income 
Fund -will be based in Jersey- 

This is an exciting and attractive 
investment opportunity which offers the 


UK investor the right combination <rf 
investment expertise with proven 
professional currency management The 
same skills and resources are available to 
investors in this new fund which will aim 
to produce a superior level of income : 
which will be distributed twice a year: ' 

The Initial Offer Period of the Fund runs 
from 13 May-7 June 1985 duringwhich' 
shares will be offered at an introductory 

price of £10.40 (equivalent to 1 % 
reduction in initial charge). The minimum 
investment is £ 1 ,000. 


The full prospectus can be obtained by completing and posting the coupon below, 

77a idvertaemert fs pubSihtd fay Eunp&ta BanUng Company Limited on behiJf of £OC Tnat CbffBlCTy Qeney} Lirrtrttd ' 


m 


Tor. EBC Trust GcrapanyOeney) Limited, 

EBCHousft 1-3 Serie Street, Si Hdiet jersey. Channdlttancls. A -• .. ... - ^ 

fand limited (on fee terms qf which atone app li c a tions %vgl be considered) . ** y X v.O'y-3^ 


mm 


TetephonelOftcej) (Home). 

Please telephone me to dseva the Fund □ 


FT20O585 




the Board P^EHrectons. P- Bariaw. F ranlrfurt/Maja. and, as member* of 

tfto-DnKterel GmbH. Fraakfurt/Main. Baapooslbta editor. CEJP. SmiST 


b\c'~\ 



.TELEPHONE. 




— '1 } he has_fi<me"fQr~the' biz one 


-'•tfonTtetS. -foLte nnThrt* W-Tndi^nnn* dr-onN 
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Canadian borrower 
bypasses the banks 

PETER MONTAGNON, EUROMARKETS' CORRESPONDENT, 
IN LONDON 
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DO TOP grade bomjwersto tbe Eu- 
romarkets need commercial h ankc 
any more? This was one question 
v peiig asked last week in the wake 
■of ananbogneement from Canada’s 
; . Export -Development Corporation 
■ -^DC) that it is to start issuing imTi- 

- „ »«™ amrimlK of EnHM!hmm« w»1 

paperfrom today. - - 
: Thfi paper will, not he tmderwrit- 

- = Ibk dot will the p rogr a mme be ac- 

- computed by ai^'form of standby ' 
: credtiLln other words EDC feels its 

• own r a ting and the basic ri*»Tn»™i 
. from, nonhank investors for short- 

lean idollar securities are both 
strong tewugh to allow it to dis- 
-■ pease with commercial bank sup- 

• port Sho^eiher. ' 

■■;■ •.-Bus move struck a chord in a.- 
week which also saw the launch ed 
\ . a O50m Enro-commerrial paper 

- p rogr a mme from P K ha nken , which 
is.bemg arranged by CSticoip, Mer- 

' r® lynch and PK Christiania. like 
ffieHJCjmigramme, this issue car- . 

- riesnoetHnmfircial bank back-up at 
■' *D. : . ‘ 

Investor 'interest in Euro-com- 
*- martial paper seems to be growing, 

- -particularly in Switzerland- where 

- there is a demand for high-grade 
jjBfcarifonn dollar assets. As U.S. 
y commercial paper market rates 
r . -Tucve risen dose to those prevailing 

- -on the Euromarket; more borrow- 

ers are also interested in raising 
V funds in this way. As they do so, 
more, and more are now dearly 
. questioning the need for bank back- 
up facilities. ■ ■ ■ 

ft would be cruel to suggest that 
this wwms the Euronote 
facility which many banks, have 
spent a lopg time perfecting is sim- 
ply a staging post in ah evohxtion- 

- ary process towards a short-term 
p$per ntexfeet in whkh, banks have 
no role pmy t as dedipr* and dis- 
tributors of securities; . - 

The bank back-up facility which 
is an integral part of a Euronote ' 
deal still has an im p o r tan t ride to 
play- Sovereign bo r ro wers need the 
assurance of knowing, for example, 
that money .will be araflahle to 
^mn over . the nafimiL term and a 


bank back-up provides just this 
type of insurance. 

But some bankers now concede 
that the arrangement of backstops 
does not necessarily have to be di- 
rectly coupled to a Euronote facility 
'or commercial paper programme. 
At the same faw the knowledge 
that they could tap the paper mar- 
ket on their own is bound to cause 
top-grade borrowers to resist up- 
ward pressure on facility fees, even 
if planned regulatory nbawgp^ by 
- central banks push up the cost to 
banks qf providing standby credits. 

-It may well be resignation cm this 
score that has prompted so many 
banks to pile into the S400m facility 
for Electricr& de France, which 
collected SQOQm worth of commit- 
ments front the market despite its 
low 6% basis point fee. The deal is 
to be increased to between S600m 
and $800m. Merrill Lynch also re- 
ports a spectacular success for its 
more generously priced $600m facil- 
ity for Deere, the XJE. farm equip- 
ment maker which has been raised 
to $L3hh- 

As expected, Czechoslovakia has 
meanwhile won very fine terms on 
its first Eurocredit since 1883. It is 
raising SlGOm over eight years with 
a deal led by Credit Commercial de 
France on which it will pay a mar- 
gin over Eurodollar rates of % per 
cent for the first two years rising to 
H per cent thereafter. The borrow: 
ex's rare name and its record for 
tight debt management have dear- 
ly paid oft. But the terms on the 
deal Jeft last week’s other East Eu- 
ropean credit, a $200m borrowing 
for East Germany, looking distinct- 
ly generous. It is paying % per cent 
over Eurodollars qrtt per cent over 
prime. 

The infflnrinn of a flnatfag rate 
note option in the 52 00m Euronote 
facility for Danish f .« pw t Finance 
helped the deal to an honourable 
close last week. Several underwrit- 
ers, who had earlier been resisting 
the operation, axe expected to use 
the option to convert their note un 1 
dexwriting obligation into’ cdmzilit- 
mpw ii: fo a floating rate note. * • i 


American 

Savings’ 

outflow 

continues 

. By William Hall In New York 

AMERICAN Savings and Loan, 
the biggest -CJL savings bank, 
lost SLlhn of its deposits last 
month, the third month in a raw 
that it has suffered a deposit out- 
flow. 

The steady decline in de- 
posits of the bank, which report- 
ed losses of dose to $600m In 
1984 is likely to add to the con- 
cern of the OS. authorities about 
the growing aids of confidence 
in t he s a v in g s h»»k industry. 

Over the last two months, the 
authorities have been forced to 
step in and calm nervous cus- 
tomers following sizeable runs 
on deposits of small savings 
banks in the states of Ohio and 
Maryland. 

White few depositors have lost 
any money, they have found it 
more difficult to make withdraw- 
als and this is leading to a steady 
switch of deposits out of savings 
feih and info le«« risky com- 
mercial banfcw. 

the CJS. Federal Be- 
not indude the recent 
among the savings 
for Its decision to cut the 
discount rate last Friday, many 
observers on Wall Street befieve 
the UJS. authorities are more 
coneoned than they admit abont 
the escalating problems In the 
thrift industry. 

American Savings says that 
many high-cost deposits were 
not renewed after it decided to 
cat its Interest rates. It d«n said 
depositors had been withdrawing 
hinds to pay their taxes. 

American Savings’ parent. Fi- 
nancial Corporation of America, 
disdosed the deposit outflow in a 
filing with the US. Securities 
and Exchange Commission. Its 
total deposits have from 

$20 Jhn at the end of 1964 to 
$17.7bn at toe end of ApriL 


INTERNATIONAL BONDS 


Fixed rate deals back in fashion 


BY MAGGIE URRY IN LONDON 

WITH the Eurobond market stifl 
strong last week, syndicate manag- 
ers and secondary market traders 
had a hectic time. By Thursday 
most were glad that, the Ascension 
Day holiday across Europe meant a 
quiet end to tiie week. 

Australia c augh t the mood of the 
market on Monday, launching a 
$ 300 m two- tranche issue led by 
Deutsche Ba nk. The timing proved 
perfect and by the end of the week 
both tranches were offered at par. 

Other fixed rate deals followed, 
some good, some not so good. But 
many new issue managers had ex- 
pected even more and suggested 
that b o rrowe r s were hoping for 
even lower interest rates before 
committing themselves. It should 
not telre long, if the rally continues, 
to reach the point where they wifl. 

Syndicate managers had tune for 
innovation though- Goldman Sachs 
brought the idea of the shelf regis- 
tration to the Eurobond market 
with a $10Qm deal for Swedish Ex- 
port Credit fSEK). This has a $400m 
top attached, allowing SEE to 
further issues without the tima and 
py ponop needed to go through the 
whole performance of syndicating a 


deal again. It also gives SEK great 
flexibility in being able to issue 
amounts of only a few millio n dol- 
lars according to its financing 
needs. 

A partly-paid zero-coupon bond 
issue must be an investor’s dream, 
offering a double ration of gearing. 
American Express produced just 
such a delight, and with only SA50 
payable at the outset - the rest is 
due on December 12 - the bonds 
traded above that IeveL 

The floating rate note market is 
not in as good shape as the fixed 
rate sector. National Westminster’s 
perpetual duly arrived and at $lbn 
may have absorbed a large part of 
thp remaining demand for such pa- 
per. KMnwort Benson brought out 
a more modest $100m issue on Fri- 
day, offering a juicier ft per cent 
spread over London interbank of- 
fered rate. But the less well known 
name meant its reception was not 
quite so warm and it traded around 
99.51, compared to front end fees of 
75 basis points. 

A flurry of activity on Friday af- 
ternoon was caused by the rating of 
Midland Bank’ s perpetual as 
BBB+ by Standard & Poor’s. Once 


traders realised that this was not a 
downgrading of Midland in general, 
the bonds recovered to a level of 
99.70 bid, with a little help from 
lead manager Samuel Montagu, 
down from MBS. However, the inci- 
dent does beg the question of 
whether perpetual debt without a 
top grade rating should be sold on 
such relatively fine terms. 

New issue activity in the other 
currency sectors of the Eurobond 
market has remained high, with 
deals coming in a wide range of 
markets. Many of the smaiw tmd 
newer sectors - such as Norwegian 
krone and French francs - seem to 
guarantee issuers success. 

Fhr pty teri aro und the middle of . 
this week is the Bank of China's 
first Eurobond issue - a DM 150m, 
seven year deal to be led by 
Deutsche Bank. 

in Switzerland, the Swiss Nation- 
al Bank has lifted fha remaining re- 
striction on fo reign public bond is- 
sues which can now be for sums in 
excess of SwFr 200m. Syndicate 
managers felt, however, that mar- 
ket demand could provide an equal- 
ly strong restriction on issue aim 


EUROMARKET TURNOVER 
Turnover (9m) 


Primary Market 

Straights Com 
U&9 2L234.0 63 2. 
Prav 1,0982 148J5 
Other 1.0206 6.1 

Prav 1.143-8 143.1 
Secondary Market 
ULS.* 14,760.8 584.1 
Prav 14*357.6 581.2 
Other 3^8&9 10L9 
Prav 2,5036 41.7 


FRH Other 
2,109 l8 99J) 

3,394-7 91-0 

381.0 2 A 

12B-B 29-5 

10,082.4 1,3284 
10,1782 1,7683 
5542 1£42£ 
6452 1,179.1 



Cedal 

Eurodaar 

Total 

U-S^ 

M347 

21,824.9 

31,2506 

Prav 

9,8823 

22326.2 


Other 

3,281.7 

2,9482 

6*2194 

Prav 

2J79.1 

2,743.8 

5.Q2&9 

Weak to May 16, 1985 Source: fiJBD 


Banque GutzwiDer derided to 
postpone the two-tranche issue for 
Ferrovie dello Stato, the Italian 
state railway, until changes in the 
law regarding the administrative 
proceedings for loans to the borrow- 
er are published. 

International bond issues, 
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Problems of controlling a moving game 


THE EUROBOND new issue' busi- 
ness is a river of constant change 
which flows ever faster. Last week’s 
r pmmm p nHafinn g from the new In- 
ternational Primary Market Asso- 
ciation (IPMA) attempt to give lead 
managers and their sy ndicate mem- 
bers some standards to work by. In 
some cases it may mean book run- 
ners telling co- manager s that TPM A 
guidelines will not apply to a parti- 
cular issue - but at least then the 
managers will know which method 
is being adopted. 

The new guidelines could them- 
selves spark changes in the way 
business is done in thic r apidly ex- 
panding and very competitive mar- 
ket These days the bought deal - 
where the lead manager of an issue 
guarantees terms to the borro w s- 


and then goes about syndicating the 
issue — is common throughout the 
Eurobond market 

Bankers trying to break into the 
market may, in a round of competi- 
tive bidding, promise a borrower 
terms tighter thaw market condi- 
tions really justify. Then the win- 
ning book runner must persuade 
other banks to share the risk of the 
deal failing and the bonds fa»fag 
sold at a loss. Under the IPMA-ree- 
oxmnended way of running an is- 
sue, lead managers may be de- 
terred fr o m making such over-fig- 
gressive bids. 

Co- managers in such «tea!« have 
sometimes seen their fees wiped 
out, either as they have themselves 
sold bonds at a loss, or because the 
book runner has bought bonds back 


in an attempt to support the price 
and then charged the resulting 
losses against the co-managers’ 
fees. 

Under the new IPMA recommen- 
dations, co-managers could be li- 
able to lose only their underwriting 
fees as a result of stabilisation ac- 
tivity by the book runner. That 
would total % per cent of the issue's 
value on a typical five to seven-year 
fixed rate Eurodollar deal. 

Further, the rernmiwawdatip ng 
say that book runners should in- 
dulge in stabilisation only to serve 
towards an orderly distribution of 
the bonds. Some book runners have 
used the stabilisation account, says 
Mr Hans-Joerg Badloff of IPMA 
and Credit Suisse First Boston, to 
keep a price at an unrealistic level 


in order to prove that the bid was 
realistic, or to show the borrower 
that the deal is selling welL As a re- 
sult the stabilisation account could 
have become a big trading account 
-with the trader using other peo- 
ple’s money. 

When the book runner has to 
bear the cost of excessive support of 
a d e al, the incentive to price the is- 
sue correctly to the first place is 
miicii higher. 

Meanwhile some of the major 
houses in the market - such as 
CSFB and Deutsche Bank - have 
been keeping co-management 
groups for some issues deliberately 
smalL By inviting only a few banks 
into the deal, the book runner can 
keep much tighter control over the 
issue 


Harvester 
picks up 
in second 
quarter 

By Paul Taylor In New York 

INTERNATIONAL Harvester, the 
hard pressed U.S. commercial vehi- 
cle manufacturer which recently 
sold off its farm equipment division 
to Tenneco, achieved a $31m net op- 
erating profit to the quarter ending 
April 30, buoyed by a 7 per cent in- 
crease in shipments of medium and 
heavy-duty trucks and diesel en- 
gines. 

The operating profit, equivalent 
to 21 cents a share, compares to net 
earnings from continuing opera- 
tions of $22m or 24 cents a share in 
the fiscal first quarter and S31m or 
24 cents a share in the year ago pe- 
riod on sales which increased to 
$915m in the latest period from 
$857m a year ago. 

A S28m tax credit lifted net earn- 
ings to $59m or 42 cents a share 
compared to a net loss of $lm in the 
year ago period, when there was a 
$55m loss from discontinued opera- 
tions and extraor dinar y inco me of 

SMtw 

Mr Donald Lennox, chairman 
and chief executive, said moderate 
industry order activity for heavy 
tracks indicates that demand for 
the second half of fiscal 1985 could 
fall below last year’s IeveL But he 
added that strong demand to the 
first half could bring the full year 
above 1984's levels. 

For the fiscal first half Harvester 
reported net earnings from continu- 
ing operations of $53m or 34 cents a 
share compared to $26 m or 10 cents 
a share a year earlier. Sales in- 
creased to $1.76bn from $1 J3bn. 

The group recently won amend- 
ments to its loan agreements from 
its lenders made necessary because 
the sale of the farm equipment 
business gave the company a nega- 
tive net worth of $175m. It reported 
a first-half net loss of $475m, re- 
flecting a $576m loss on discontin- 
ued operations, partly offset by a 
S48m tax credit 
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AUof these Securities have been aoUL This camotmeement appears a&a matter qf record only. 


U.S. $150,000,000 


Sonwa International Finance Limited 

( Incorporated in Hong Kong vrith limited liability) 




11 %% Guaranteed Notes Due 1992 

Unconditionally and irrevocably guaranteed as to payment of principal and interest by 

The Sanwa Bank, Limited 

(Kabushiki Kaisha Samoa Otnko) 

(Incorporated in Japan icith limited liability) ■ 


SANWA INTERNATIONAL 

Limited 

CREDIT SUISSE FIRST BOSTON 


MORGAN STANLEY INTERNATIONAL 
KIDDER PEABODY INTERNATIONAL 


MORGAN GUARANTY LTD 


AMRO INTERNATIONAL 

Limited 

RANKERS TRUST INTERNATIONAL 
CHASE MANHATTAN CAPITAL MARKETS GROUP 

Chmm Man h a ttan Limited 

COMMERZBANK 

AktitmgmeBweMt 

DAJWA EUROPE 

Limited 


BANKAMERIC A CAPITAL MARKETS GROUP 


CITICORP CAPITAL MARKETS GROUP 
CREDITANSTALT-BANKVEREIN 
GOLDMAN SACHS INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., 
luw 

CHEMICAL BANK INTERNATIONAL GROUP 

CREDIT LYONNAIS 


COUNTY BANK 

Limited 


ENSKBLDA SECURITIES 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 

Limited 

SAMUEL MONTAGU & CO. 

Limited 

NOMURA INTERNATIONAL 


ORION ROYAL BANK 

Limited 


J. RENKY SCHRODER WAGG & CO. . 

Limited , 

SOCIETE GENERALS 

SWISS BANK CORPORATION INTERNATIONAL 

; Limited ■ 

WESTDEUTSCHE LANDESBANK 
GIROZENTRALE 

April 26 , 198 i. 


KREDIETBANK INTERNATIONAL GROUP 
MERRILL LYNCH CAPITAL MARKETS 
THE NIKKO SECURITIES CO., (EUROPE) LTD. 
SALOMON BROTHERS INTERNATIONAL 

limited 

SHEARSON LEHMAN BROTHERS INTERNATIONAL 
SVENSKA RANDELSBANKEN GROUP 
TOYO TRUST INTERNATIONAL LTD. 
TAMAICHI INTERNATIONAL (EUROPE) 

Limited 
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This announcement appears as a matter at record only 
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French Franc Retractable Bonds due 2000 

comprising 

an Initial tranche ol FF 500,000,000 

and 

a second tranche (not exceeding FF 250.000.000) 

lo be issued in exchange tor 

Gaz de France French Franc 13% % Bonds 1981-1986 

The Bonds may be redeemed at the option ol the Holder or the Issuer 
on May 10, 1990 and May 10, 1995. Final maturity: May 10. 2000 

Interest Rate: 11 until May 10, 1990 

and thereafter as determined by the Issuer on May 10. 1990 and May 10. 1995 


Unconditionally guaranteed by 

The Republic of France 


Credit Commercial de Franco 

Catsse des Depots et Consignations • Morgan Guaranty Ltd 

Amro international Limited • BankAmedoa Capital Markets Group 
Banque Bruxelles Lambert SJL • Banque Indosuez 
Banque Nationalede Paris • Banque Paribas Capital Markets 
Baring Brothers & Co., Limited • Owningrahnnk Akrtj&ngesftlLsrficrft 
County Bank limited • Credit Lyonnais 
Credit Suisse First Boston limited * Dresdner Bank AktiengeseBschalt 
Kredietbank International (Stoop • Morgan Stanley International 
The NUdco Securities Co. f (Europe) Ltd. • Noxnuxa International limited 
Salomon Brothers International Limited • Shearson Lehman Brothers International 
Soctete G6n6rale • Socf£teG6nAzalede Banque SJL 
«■»»« ly-m* fv > r p nmtinn intamfrtir mrri Limit ed » Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) Umited 

Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale 


New Issue • May 10. 1985 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKETS AND COMPANIES 


CORPORATE FINANCE 


Pirelli reshapes debt to lure foreigners 


NEW INTERNATIONAL BOND ISSUES 


ALTHOUGH it is Italy’s lead- 
ing tyre and cables company 
and a major force in the world 
market (with 1884 sales of 
$3.4bn), Pirelli has rarely 
approached the Eurobond 
market for funds. The reason 
is simple: until recently Italian 
corporate names were not the 
type to fire the imagination of 
lead managers or their ultimate 
targets, whether they he institu- 
tional investors or the famed 
Belgian dentists and Swiss 
gnomes. 

But Pirelli announced last 
week that it is to restructure 
a significant portion of its Sl.lbn 
aggregated total debt The 
Milan-based group is to achieve 
this through the issue of L500bn 
f$252m)' of bonds and shares. 
Around L3GObn of the issues 
are to be launched as Euro- 
bonds convertible into Italian 
and Swiss shares, which is itself 
an unusual development. 

The plan to launch Euro- 
bonds convertible into shares in 


Pirelli SpA, the Italian holding 
company which controls 46 per 
cent of worldwide operations, is 
an event in itself. It is believed 
to be the first time an Italian 
corporate borrower has assumed 
there is interest on the part of 
foreign investors in Eurobonds 
convertible into Italian equities. 

The assumption of interest is, 
however, more than reasonable. 
Foreign interest in the Milan 
bourse has increased dramatic- 
ally in recent months, with 
significant purchases by U.S., 
British, West German and 
Japanese institutional investors. 
The share price average on the 
Milan bourse rose by a stagger- 
ing IO per cent last week alone, 
following regional elections 
which reinforced the five-party 
coalition of Prime Minister 
Bettino Craxl. 

Mr Hans-Joerg Rudolf, the 
Eurobond maestro who is 
deputy chairman of Credi t 
Suisse First Boston (CSFB) 
the expected lead-manager of 


tiie Pirelli Eurodollar bond, 
agrees with Pirelli’s assessment 
that the type of issue now 
under discussion would have 
been unthinkable 12 months 
ago. “Italy's credit rating has 
improved greatly over the past 

year and as far as Italian pri- 
vate companies are concerned, 
there is a different perception 
from the past in the market. 
The companies have profoundly 
improved their balance sheets 
and have a more Internatio nal 
outlook,” he comments. 

The Pirelli debt restructuring 
will involve the issue of UOSbn 
of bonds on the Italian domes- 
tic market; LlOObn worth of 
shares on the Swiss market (in 
the name of Societe Interna- 
tionale Pirelli the Swiss hold- 
ing company which also controls 
48 per cent of Pirelli world- 
wide) and the balance In Euro- 
paper, probably in Eurodollars. 
Swiss francs and D-marks. 

At present roughly 55 per 
cent of Pirelli’s SLlbn of debt 


is s hort-term. After the re- 
structuring this proportion 
should be closer to 40 per cent 
Similarly at present a tenth 
of Pirelli’s total debt is m 
securities and the rest made 
up of bank loans; following the 
capital issues, something like 
28 per cent of total debt will 
be in securities. These calcula- 
tions exclude a further $350m 
of debt, largely in bonds, held 
by the Italian and Swiss hold- 
ing companies: the Pirelli group 
structure (with the parents 
holding 46 per cent each and 
another Swiss company holding 
8 per cent) does not permit 
consolidation. - ■ • 

Dr Jacopo Vittorelli, manag- 
ing director of both Pirelli 
holding companies, says the 
L500bn exercise will be the 
group's largest single -financial 
operation and its most “ multi- 
national.” He says discussion 
of the plan between Pirelli and 
its bankers in Switzerland 
(Swiss Bank Corporation). Lon- 


don (CSFB) and Milan (MediO- 
banca) began more than three 
months ago. 

“We wanted to restructure 
the .financial position of a 
number of affiliated operating 
companies," Dr VJttorelli ex- 
plains. Given that Pirelli’s total 
shareholders’ funds represent 
li times the size of its total 
debt, and with 1984 net profits 
doubled to $70m the group 
would seem to be acting at the 
right time. 

There is little doubt that the 
idea of shifting much of 
Pirelli’s short-term debt into 
seven- to 15-year bonds- makes 
sense. Dr Vittorelli reckons the 
saving on Interest charges 
could be around $75m over the 
next 10 years. Now" all that re- 
mains is for the market to pass 
judgment 

Alan Friedman 
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Steinberg buys into Frank Hall 


BY TERRY DODSWORTH IN NEW YORK 


MR SAUL STEINBERG, the UB. fi- 
nancier, has concluded a $65m deal 
which will give his Reliance Group 
Holdings insurance business a sub- 
stantial interest in Frank B. Hall, 
the ILS. insurance broking group. 

As part cf the agreement, Mr 
Sternberg has taken a seat on the 
board of Hall, which had net losses 
last year of 5145m, or $115 a share. 

Mr Steinberg, who first rose to 
prominence as a shrewd investor in 
undervalued stocks, acquired a 
holding in Hall about two years ago 
with a stake of 9 per cent His latest 


purchase of L85m shares tak es his 
bolding to 20 per cent, and he has 
also acquired $25m worth of subor- 
dinated exchangeable variable 
notes due m 1994 for an aggregate 
price of S25m. 

Two transactions have been un- 
dergoing regulatory approval since 
late last year, “He has taken these 
shares as an investment because he 
believes that the turn in the insur- 
ance cycle is at hand,” said a com- 
pany official 

The debt acquisition came as part 
of a $74-8m issue by Hall armed at 


improving Its capital stoctuie 
liquidity and positioning it to bene- 
fit from tiie a nti c ipat ed upturn in 
the insurance industry. 

Hall has recently committed it- 
self more exclusively to the broking 
business by pulling out of under- 
writing altogether. In the first quar- 
ter of this year it achieved net in- 
come of £2m, or 16 cents a share. 

Reliance Group, which inter- 
ests in real estate development, pe- 

fTol piiTYi atiH mflnAg fr- 

ment services, as well as insurance, 
earned $47 -5m last year. 


LTV reshaping may 
presage spin-off 


BY PAUL TAYLOR IN NEW YORK 


Switzerland lifts bond issue ceiling 


THK iwff giiniqiti nn unrwnrwH ln<r f 

week by LTV, the US. steelmaker, 
involves the inde fin ite closure of a 
major steel mill resulting - in the toss 
of 1,300 jobs and a $4Q0m charge 
against earnings, the restructuring 
of the gamp's steel operations into 
three separate units, and a new di- 
vestiture and joint venture pro- 
gramme aimed at generating $500m 
over the next 18 months. 

LTV said the moves were de- 
signed to strengthen its steel opera- 
tions, improve its finanria] position 
and bolster its fight against a “flood 
of steel imports." They were seen 
on Wall Street as a possible prelude 


to the spin-off of one or more cf the 
new steel units. 

Last year LTV, which also has 
substantial aero space and energy 
operations, reported a $37&2m loss 
on sales of S7bn. After taking over 
Republic Steel it posted a $156.4m 
loss on sales of Kim in the 1985 
first quarter. 

Mr Raymond Hay, chairman 
chief executive, said the three-point 
reorganisation programme should 
i m p r o v e cash flow by about $700m 
over the next two years, strengthen 
ftp Kainrtro sheet, maintain liquidi- 
ty and provide funds for growt h . 
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BY JOHN WICKS IN ZURICH 

THE Swiss National Bank has 
lifted its SwFr 200m ($77m) 
ceiling on individual public 
bond issues by foreign 
borrowers as a further step in 
the liberalisation of the Swiss 
capital market. At the start of 
last year, the maximum was 
doubled from SwFr 100m. 

Following the earlier move, 
the total new money raised 
through foreign bond issues in 
Switzerland rose during 1984 
from SwFr 10J26bn to a record 
of SwFr 11.15bn. Growth con- 
tinued in the first quarter of 
this year — the figure of 



SwFr 3B3bn being 19 per cent 
above that for Januazy-Mareh 
1984. 

The SwFr 200m limit had 
long been considered an anach- 
ronism in Switzerland, particu- 
larly since there was no ceiling 
on the size of medium-term 
notes. These so-called private 
placements overlap with public 
bond issues, in that their maxi- 
mum maturity is eight years — 
the same as the minimiTm life 
of a public bond. 

In the past year, a dumber 
of foreign borrowers (including 
governments) have wanted to 


float Swiss franc bond Issues of 
over SwFr 200m, but the ceiling 
has sent them either to the 
Swiss notes market or abroad. 

The Interest of borrowers In 
large bond Issues is shown by 
the fact that in the first quarter 
of 1985 alone there were six 
SwFr 2Q0m transactions. 

Bankers point out Out an 
additional reason for the 
scrapping of the SwFr 200m 
limit seems to lie in the 
increased capital market 
liberalisation measures in West 
Germany. 


Pernod Ricard in Heublein link 
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PERNOD RICARD. the French 
spirits and soft drink group, 
and Heublein, the US. spirits 
and speciality food concern, 
have announced a worldwide 
sales and financial link-up in- 
tended to boost market share 
of their products, writes David 
Botuego in Paris. 

Under the agreement Pernod 
Ricard, world leader in the sale 
of aniseed-based spirits, will 
transfer US. distribution of 
Pernod, of Wild Turkey whisky 
produced by its US. Austin 


Nichols subsidiary, and of 
Bisquit brandy to Heublein. 
Heublein, controlled by R. J. 
Reynolds, the cigarette manu- 
facturer, 

Heublein is taking a 30 per 
cent stake in a new subsidiary 
of Austin Nichols, which will 
control the production, ageing 
and stocks of its bourbon 
whisky. 

Pernod Richard will distri- 
bute in Europe a range of 
cocktail drinks under licence 
from Heublein. ■ - 
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AU of these Securities have been sold. This announcement appears as a matter qf record only.: 


u.s : $ 100 , 000,000 

National Bank of Detroit 


Floating Rate Subordinated Capital Notes Due December 1996 


MORGAN STANLEY INTERNATIONAL 


BANKERS TRUST INTERNATIONA L 

Limited 

BARCLAYS BANK GROUP 


BANK OF TOKYO INTERNATIONAL 

Limited 


BANQUE NA TIONALE DE PARIS 


CHASE MANHATTAN CAPITAL MARKETS GROUP 

Cham Manhattan Limited 


COMMERZBANK 

Akt irnorMlItchafl 


CREDIT SUISSE FIRST BOSTON 

Limited 


DAIWA EUROPE 

Limited 


GENOSSENSCHAFTLICHE ZENTRALBANK AG 

Vienna 

!BJ INTERNATIONAL 

Limited 

LEHMAN BROTHERS INTERNATIONAL 

Sheanaa Lehman/ A merman Exprett Inc. 


GOLDMAN SACHSJNTERNATIONAL CORP. 


KIDDER, PEABODY INTERNATIONAL 

Liadted 

MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 

Limited 


MERRILL LYNCH CAPITAL MARKETS 


MORGAN GRENFELL & CO. 

Limited 


NIPPON CREDIT INTERNA TIONA L (HK) LTD. 
ORION ROYAL BANK 

Limited 

SOCIETE GENERALE DE BANQUE S.A. 


SWISS BANK CORPORATION INTERNATIONAL 

Limited 

April 15. 1985 


MORGAN GUARANTY LTD 


NOMURA INTERNATIONAL 

Limited 


SALOMON BROTHERS INTERNATIONAL 

Limited 

SUMITOMO TRUST INTERNATIONAL 

Limited 

UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND (SECURITIES) 


New Issue 


AU these securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


April, 1985 



SEKISUI HOUSE, LTD. 

(Sekisui House Kabushiki Kaisha) . 
(Incorporated under the laws of Japan) 

¥15,000,000,000 

IVz per cent. Convertible Bonds 1995 


ISSUE PRICE 100 PER CENT. 


The Nikko Securities Co., (Europe) Ltd. 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) Limited Robert Fieming & Co. limited 


Banque Nationale de Fans 
Baring Brothers & Co., Limited 
County Bank Limited 
Daiwa Europe Limited 
Goldman Sachs International Carp. 
Morgan Stanley International 
Sanwa International limited 
Sumitomo finance International 
S. G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. 


Banque Paribas Capital Markets 
Chase Manhattan Capital Markets Group 


Fuji Internationa] Finance limited 
Kuwait International Investment Co. s.a.k. 

Nomura International Limited 
J. Hairy Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited 
Swiss Bank Onporation International Limited 
Yamakhi International (Europe) Limited 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKETS 


U.S. MONEY AND CREDIT 


Fed’s surprise creates a new climate 
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THE . TXS- .. Federal Reserve 
Board’s decision late on 
Friday to. cut -the discount rate 
by half a percentage point to 
7.5 per cent, its lowest level 
in almost seven years, is a bold 
move designed to reinvigorate 
a flagging economy. The Fed's 
timing . caught Wan Street .by 
surprise, yet Jt provided .a 
fitting climax to a busy week. 

U.S. interest rates dropped 
last week to their lowest levels 
for. years, bond prices .rose to. 
new heights, spurred by heavy 
retail buying and . Congress 
edged towards a budget deficit 
reduction- package, . while bank 
regulators grappled with the 
Maryland savings bank crisis 
and economists pawed over the 
latest (weak) . economic num- 
bers^ 


The discount rate cut. which 
followed the previous half 
point reduction on December 
21 , brought . the] . rate to its 
lowest level since August 1978, 
when it stood at 7.25 per cent. 

Ahead of the.' latest move, 
VS. money market rates had 
already dropped substantially, 
prompting Bankers Trust to 
cut its prime lending rate by 
half a percentage point to 10 
per cent on Wednesday, the 
lowest level since October 1978. 
Immediately after the Fed 
. action, two other big oanks, 
Citicorp and Chase Manhattan, 
made a similar cut. The other 
large banks are expected to 
follow suit today. 

Virtually all short-term rates 
are now at or near th.iir cyclical 
lows. Treasury bill rates, which 


fell by 20-45 basis points last 
week, have been given an addi- 
tional push by concern about 
the continuing problems of 
some U.S. financial institutions, 
particularly the savings banks. 

But long-term yields have 
also come tumbling down, 
helped by the recent bull bond 
market rally and by what one 
Wall Street investment bank 
called “the most active retail 
market in the past two years.” 
Speculation about an imminent 
Fed easing was boosted last 
week by the 0.2 per cent decline 
in March Industrial production. 

By the close on Friday, fol- 
lowing the discount rate cut, tbe 
Treasury long bond yield bad 
crashed through the 11 per cent 
" resistance level ” to 10.91 per 


cent, compared with 11.25 per 
cent four weeks ago. 

As is customary, the Fed 
noted the declining trend in 
market rates in announcing the 
discount rate cut But, as the 
Fed's unusually lengthy state- 
ment accompanying the . cut 
made dear, other factors were 
uppermost in Fed governors' 
minds — most crucially, the 
recent sluggish performance of 
the US. economy. 

The statement said the action 
was taken “ against the back- 
ground of relatively unchanged 
output for some time in the 
industrial sector of the 
economy, stemming heavily 
from rising imports and a strong 
dollar.” 

The Fed also noted the recent 
subdued pace of inflation and 
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Pru Rity Secs 11* 92..; 
Pro Rity Seer 12* 96— 
Ouabec. Prov 12* 94...- 
Quean Slang Gvt 11* 80 
Rural Bk Auat 12 91... 
Sanwe Bank 11* 92 ... 


Chg. on 
Issued Price week 
, 100 102* 40* 

75 " WI* +1* 
MO 107* +1* 

• 12S 101* +0* 

KM . HE* +0* 
100 101* +0* 
WO 103* +1* 
300 103* +0* 

100 103* +1* 

75 in* +i 

WO 104* +0* 
WO 105* O. 

; 10b 1(0* +0* 

wo we* +i* 

WO 108* +1* 
75 98* -JO* 

ISO 100* +1* 
200 104* +1* 

200 105* +2* 

2SO 108* +2* 
125 102 4-1 

- US 106* +1* 

BOO 102* +1* 
80 -114 +1 

WO RH +2*. 
•«" 6* +0* 
uo TOO* +1 
ISO 104* +1 
JS2 87* +1* 
WO 102* +0* 
top. +i* 
«0 99* -0* 

IS ' 1 ® n * 
i» wo*. + 1 * 

wo 107* +1* 
1» 103* +0* 

WO 103* +1 
75 TO* +1* 
WO. wo* 0 
WO 106* +1*. 
WO 103* +1* 
WO 87* +1 
WO 99* 4-0* . 
KO RH* +0* 
WO 103 +0* 

WO 107* +1* 
WO 107* +0* 

IS 10 9 ** +0*. 
IS ' KB* +0* 

WO 99* +0* 
wo 89* 4-1* 

IS 101* +1* 
IS +1* 

W® W5* +0* 
101* +0* 
WO lot* 4-1 
WO IDS* 4-1* " 
WO 88* 4-1*. 
wo 98* 4-0* 
aw iaz* +i* 

. J** 

108* 41* 
aw 89* 40* 
« 99* +0* 

. 101* +0*. 

•WO— 1«*-+7*> 

WO 104 * 41* 
W? 106* 40* 
IS WO* 41* 
W“! 102* + or, 

5 104* 41* 

,5 104* 40* 

IS W4* 40* 
IS 103 40* 

2£ 100* 41* 

55 : so* 40 * 

x£ 85* 40* 
99* 40* 
102* +1* 
£g W2* 40* 

* 104* 40* 

in 1M5 » +1 *» 
200 W» 41 

So 99' + 0 * 

TO 700* 41* 
200 KB* +1* 
So wo* 0 

75 103*. 40* 

TO WO* 40* 
TO 98* 41* 
W KB +1*. 

TO 108* +1* 

wo +2> 

So 2E» + 0 * 

TO “*• +2. 
TO 103* 40* 
TO W3* 0 

TO W7* 40* 
TO 97* 41* 
™ +1* 
TO w®v + 1 ** 

IS 103* 41* 
TO 1W 1 +2 *» 
TO 1057 « + 1* 
^ 102* 42 

103* -0* 
23* 40* 
125 99* 40* 

TO 103* +«, 

7B W« 41 
111* 41* 

wo ^ +;v 

un W1 +1* 

TO 102 + °V 

TO 10B V +■* 

TO W5* 41* 
TO 89 +, V 

1“ 32Sr t?' 

« . 102* 41 

TO W3 41 
TO W3* 41* 
TO W2* 41 
TO 101* +1* 

,5 97* 40* 

TO 101* +1* 

igg HU*. 40* 

wo iwv 

200 * -®i 

TO 96* 40* 

50 107* 41* 

TO «* “2* 
TO . 100* 40* 
TO 102* 41* 

TO 87* 40* 
160 10S* 40* 

TO IOC* 40* 
100 100 +1* 

75 106 40* 

75 1IM* 40* 
149 tom, 4- ft* 

75 102* 42 

TO 108 41* 

100 WR* +'* 

160 nw. +1* 

70 VW* ° 

TO PO* 40* 
100 1*9* -1* - 

100 103* 4-0* 

75 103* 42* 

BO W3* 41 
200 122* -1* 
200 104 41* 

290 MB* 41 
75 107* +1* 

100 101* +0* 
100 103* +0* 

200 105* 40* 

75. 103* 0 

BO 99* 41 

TO . 105 40* 

TO 99 0 

365 . 106* 40* 
398 22* 40* 

548 103* 41* 

TO. 104* 41* 
.100 104 40* 

50 104* 41* 

160 100* 40* 


Saskatchewan 10* 92 100 
Saskatchewan 10* 90 125 
Satkatchewen 11* 89 100 
Satketchewan IS 92 ... 190 
SakntchBwan IS 59 ... 129 
Scot Int Fin 14* 96... 50 

Seam O/S Fin S8 500 

Seem Roebuck 10* 91 150 
Sacra Roebuck 11* si 150 

. Sec Pacific 12 92 100 

Shaaraon/Amex 12* 94 WO 
Shall (Canada) 14* 92 12S 
Srghef Comps 11* SZ 125 
Standard Oil 10* 89 ... 150 

Siatail 12 88 100 

Sumitomo Corp 10* 92 100 
Sumitomo Rn 11 * 92 150 
Sumitomo Rn 12* 91 ISO 
Sumitomo Trust 12* 92 TO 

Sweden 11* 89 200 

Sweden 12* 89 200 

Swedish Export 10* 94 TO 
Swedish Export IT* 89 WO 
Swedish Export 12* 89 100 

Taiyo Kobe 11* go 100 

Taiyo Kobe 12 90 WO 

Tanneco Inti 11* 89... 150 
Texaco Capital 10* 90 200 
Texaco Capital 10* 83 200 

Texaco Capital 13* 89 200 
Texas Inatru 11* 91 ... TO 
' Tokai Asia 12* 91 ... 100 
Tokyo Electric 0* 89... 70 

Tokyo Electric 13* 89 - WO 

Toray Inda 11* 82 50 

Torento-Dom 12* 89— 50 

UBS 12* 91 TOO 

Utd Tech 11* 92 150 

Vaba 8 93 70 

West LB 11* 90 TO 

Westpac 12* 92 100 

Weyoahausar 11* 90 — 60 

World Bank 11 92 -. 300 

World Bank 11* 90 ... 200 
World Bank 11* 89 ... 200 
World Bank 12 S3 ... 200 
World Bank 12* 84 — 150 
World Bank 12* 94 ... 200 
Yaauda Trust 12* 89... WO 


101* 41 
98* 41* 
WO* 41* 
104 +1* 

Tiff* +1* 
115* 41* 
114* 47 
23* 40* 
98* 42* 
103* 41 
102* 41 
102* 40* . 
'Ill +0* 
101* 41* 
88* 41 
104* 40*i 
- 97* 41* 
101* 41 
W5* 41* 
W2* 40* 
MZ* 41 
105* 41* 
WO* 40* 
W1*r 40* 
100 * 0 
VO. 41 
hi a* 4i* 

102 41 
57* +1* 
90* 40* 

107* 41* 
lOft 40* 
103* 41* 
PI* O 
1IW -0* 
98 41 

103* 41* 
TOT* 40* 
WO* 41* 
113* 43 
101* 40* 

103 O 
100* 47* 

98* 41* 
101* 41* 
102* 41 
104* 41* 
105* 42* 
108* 42 

104 41 


FI DATING RATE 
NOTES 

African . Dav Bk * 98 ... 
Arab Bank Cpn * 98... 
Banca Lavora * 91 ... 
Banco di Roma * 91 ... 
Ban dl Roma X 82 CU 
Bankers Tr NY * 94... 
Bank of Greece * 94... 
Bank Montreal * 94 £ 
Bqa Nat Paris * 88 ... 
-Bqa Net . P aris--* . 88 - 1 .. 
Bqa Nat Parts * 96 ... 
Barclays O/S *• — 

BBC * 96 

BBL V99 

'BCT*"S 8 " 

BFCE * 87 

BFCE * 88 

BFCE * 89 — 

Belgium J* 04 

CCCE * « 

CEPME * 96 £ 

Chaaa Manhattan * 09 
Chamleal NY jl 99 ... 
Citicorp O/S i 61 £... 
Cltcrp Pen Pan * 97— 
Commarabank * 89 — 
Creditanstalt <*■ 96 ... 
Credit Comm * 96 ... 
Credit Fancier * 00 £... 
Cred Lyannaie * 86 ... 
Cred Lyannaie * 99 ... 
Credit National * 95 £ 
Dal-ichi Kangyp * 96... 

Danmark * 90 ... 

Danmark O 99 ......... 

Danmark A 90 ......... 

EEC * BO 

Eldorado Nuke 0 89 

Elec da Franca * 95 — 
Elec da Franca * 99 ... 

ENEL * 93 £ 

Exterior Intf * 96 

Ferro del Stat * 99 ... 

Fiat Finance * 94 

First Chicago * 94 ... 
First Chicago *, 97 ... 
Ford Motor Cr * 91 — 

GW O/S Fin * 94 

Grind lays * 94 ........ 

INI * 00 - — 

Intarfirat Tex * 89 ... 

Ireland * S3 E 

Ireland A M 

inland * 96 £ 

Ireland * 97 

Italy * 94 ............... 

Italy * 99 — 

Ktelnwort Ban son * 96 
Korea Exch Bk * 94 £ 
Lincoln S. & L * 99... 

Malaysia * 93 

Malaysia * 09 

Man Hanoivar * 94 £ — 
Marina Midland * 84- 
Marina Midland * 96...- 
Marine Midland «* OB 

Mellon Bank * 96 

Midland Inti * 99 ....... 

Mitsui Rn * 86 

Morgan Grenfell * 94— 
Mtg Informed * 10 £... 

Net Bk Canada * 91 ... 

Natl Bk Datr * 96 

Nat West Rn ** 

Neste Oy * 84 

New Zealand * 87 

NZ Steel Corp * 92 ... 

Outer Ln Bk * 99 

Oko Bank * 92 — ... 

Portugal * 92 

Quebec Hydro * 94 ... 
Ouaen aland Coal * 96 

Renfa * 91 — 

Sanwa Intni * 92 ... 

SEAT * 93 

Skoobank * 94 ......... 

SNCF * 83 £ 

Soc Generals * SO — 
Soc Gan era la * 95 — 

Soc Generals *94 

Spain * 93 — 

Soa In * 97 

Standard Chart * 94... 
Sumitomo Tat * 9* ... 
Sweden * 99 ......... 

Sweden * 03 

Sweden * 06 

Sweden * 24 

Sweden ** .......... 

Tokai Aala * 99 

Tow Trust Asia * 99 

TVO Power * 04 

Union Bank-No ruv 99— 

Walla Fargo *» 96 

World Bank * 80 
Yorkshire Int * 94 E— 


Chg. on 

fsauad Price weak C.epn 
100 100* 40* 9*t 

100 to* 40* 10V 
100 WO* 40* 9* 

150 98* O 9«V 

75 99* 0 10V 

200 100* O 9* 

WO 98* O 9V 
WO WO* -0* 13* 

400 101* 40* W.V 

250 -war— pit*— a*v " 

2SO 100* 0 9* 

600 -WO* 46* g* 

100 .wo* 40* 9*. 

US - 

300 WO* 0 9* 

400 100* 0 9*V 

500 WO* O S* 

BOO WO* 40* 10V 
400 100* 40* S* 

200 99* O 8* 

WO 100* -0* 13* 

400 88* -0* 9“V 

WO 101* 0 B* 

100 99* O 13*V 

250 100 40* 8>V 

150 WO* 0 10* 

150 100* O B*V 
250 100* 0 9>V 

WO 100* O 13* 

300 WO* O 8* 

250 WO* O 9V 
TOO 100* -0* 13* 

150 TO 0 8*V 

250 WO* 0 9V 
200 90* O 9V 

-500 W 0* O 9* 

2b*i WO* O 9V 
WO TOO* -O* 8»V 

300 -WO* 0 9* 

400 WO* O W 
WO WO* —0* 13>V 
125 89* 40* 9V 

250 WO* 0 10V 

WO 99* 40* 9* 

100 WO* O 9V 
150 100 40* 8iV 

200 90* 0 B*V 

100 99* 40* TO* 

TO WO* 0 8* 

150 100* — O* 9»i* 

100 97* 0 8V 

60 wo* 0 14V 

300 TOO* 0 0* 

WO 99i. -0* 14* 

WO wo* 40* wv 
Wn BB* O 8>. 

»0 WO* +0* WV 
WO wo* 40* 10* 

WO w -0* 9®V 

]00 WO O 9>V 
®0 WO* O 9V . 
eoo ioo 40* s«v 
JS 98* 40* 14V 
125 wO* O 9* 

225 ioo* 40 * s* 

WO WO 0 9* 

260 100* O 5V 

200 wi* -40* WV 
WO WO* 0 10* 

50 101* 41* 9 

50 TO 0 13V 

GD . WO . O. 9* 

wo 98* O 9* 

500 100* 0 9* 

WO WO* 40* W 
360 WO* 40* 9* 

300 WO* O B* 

100 WO* O 9* 

50 99* -0* 9* 

WO 99* 40* 9* 

200 99* -0* BV 

358 100* 0 9 

100 100* 40* WV 

ISO TO O BV 
100 100* O 9V 

75 99* -0* 9* 

75 WO* -0* 12* 

200 WO* 40* W* 

250 WI* 0 10*11 

250 100* 0 10V 

200 WO* 40* 10V 
250 WO* O W 
200 WO* 0 9* 

100 WO* 0 9V ■ 
500 99* 0 9* 

tbn WO* 0 10V 

TOO 98* 0 9V 

BOO WO* 40* 10V 
750 100* O BV 

150 100* 0 9*V 

WO WO* ' 0 9*V 

WO 98* O 8* 

50 98* -1 9*V 

EQ 99* 40* SV 

250 98* -0* 8* 

75 100 0 13* 


CONVBtTIBLE 

BONDS 

Ajinomoto 3 99 ....... 

Best Danki 5* 97 .... 

Canon 7 97 

Daiwe Sees 5* 88 . 
Dav Bank Sing 5* S 

Elders 11* 94 

Elektiowan S 98 .... 
Fujitsu 3 99 
Intec |nc 3 » 
Kumagl Guml 3* CO . 


Chg- on 

Issued Price weak Pram. 

- 120 92* -0* 

- 15 131* -9* — 2JS7 

_ Eft 202* —5* 0.98 

*0 167* —2* 0.72 

» 70 76 42 2.78 

.. 160 102* 41 10523 

.. 52 867, 41* 10.23 

.. 180 88* -4* 19.78 

... BO 103* -1* -0.30 

SO 69 -2 —3.32 


LASMO 9* 99 45 

Moat-Hannesay 7 99 ... 50 

Murata Mlg 3* 00 ... 100 

Nippon Oil 3* 99 50 

Ono Pharoi 3* 95 ... 60 

Soc Gan Sura 4* 94 51 

Sumitomo Coro 2* 99 70 

Texaco Capital 11* 94 Ibn 
Texaco Capital 11* 94 500 
Tsunami Corp 3* 00 ... 20 

Yamaichl Sec 3* BS ... 20 

YEN STRAIGHTS Issue 

Asian Dev Bk 7* 94 ... - 15 
Avon Products 6* 96 ... 26 

Denmark 6* 92 20 

Dow Chemical 7 94 ... SO 

Eurofima 7* 94 W 

Euro Tima 6* 92 10 

FNMA 6* 92 50 

GMAC 0* 90 25 

Intel B* 92 13 

IADB 7* 94 15 

IADB 7* 93 IS 

ITT 6* 92 20 

McDonald Coro 8* 92 25 

New Zealand 7* 90 ... IE 
New Zealand 7* B9 ... 15 

Pacific Gas & El 7 94 20 

Penney J. C. 6* B2 ... 25 

Proctor 6* 92 25 

Sallie Mae 6* 92 26 

TRW 7 94 15 

Uid Technology 6* 92 25 

World Bank 94 20 

World Bank 7* 93 20 

Wnrid Bank B 93 20 


-1 — 19.4C 
40* 5.09 

—2* 6.63 

- 0 * 8.10 
— Z* -2.54 
42* 13030 
- 0 * - 2.01 
40* 37.75 

+0* 38.74 


Chg. on 

LLIXFR STRAIGHTS Issued Price week 

ASEA 9* B9 600 100* 40* 

Eurofima 10 94 MO WI* +0* 

E Coal a Steel 10* 94 ibn 103* 40* 

Euro Invest Bk 10* 94 Ibn 105* 40* 

Wo rid Bank 10* 69 — Ibn IQS* )-0* 

GUILDER Chg. on 

STRAIGHTS Issued Price weak 

ABN B 89 200 103 40* 

ABN 7* 89 ISO WI* +0* 

Amro Bk 7* 89 150 WO* 40* 

Amro Bk B 89 200 102* +0* 


C. C. Rabo 8 89 
Danmark 8* 91 


Issued Price 

wreak 

Yield 

200 

103 

40* 

7.02 

TO 

101* 

+ 0* 

7.23 

150 

TOO* 

40* 

7.17 

200 

102* 

40* 

7.14 

100 

102* 

0 

7.41 

100 

102* 

40* 

Ml 

TO 

1QZ* 

40* 

7.13 

100 

103 

40* 

7.85 

TO 

108* 

-0* 

7.30 

100 

103* 

40* 

7.27 


CANADIAN DOLLAR 
STRAIGHTS Issued 

Am ex 12* 91 SO 

Auat Resource* 11* 92 50 

-BaiiiroTTdRVd W,-9Z —75 - 
Bqa rindoauax 14 91— 75 

Br Col Mimic 12* 91... 100 
Br Col Munlc 13* 91— W0-. 

. Br Col-Tala- J2* 89 .70 

Danmark 11* 91 — WO 

Fatm Cred Corp 12* 90 75 

Kredietbank 12 92 75 

Long Term Cred 11* 90 75 

Montreal City 12* 91... 50 

New Brunswick 12 95 75 

Nova Scotia 11* 95 — 100 
Ouabec Hydro 14 91 ... 75 

ECU STRAIGHTS lesued 

ABN 9* 93 WO 

Australia fc NZ 10* 91 50 

Austria 10* 93 - 100 

BFCE 9* 92 - W 

Cred National 10* 94— SO 
Cred National 11* 91— 50 

Denmark 10* 91 ...... 75 

Ebco Inti 10* 89 ...... 55 

EEC 10* 91 «0 

EEC 11 93 50 

EEC 11* 91 90 

EEC 11* 93 70 

Euro Coal & Steel 6 94 90 

Euro Invest Bk 9* 95— 200 
Euro invest Bk 10* 94 100 
Euro Invest Bk 10* 89 SO 
Euro Invest Bk 10* 94 100 
Euro Invest Bk 11* 92 75 

Euro Invest Bk 11* 93 60 

Euro Invest Bk 11* 88 50 

Gan Rnanca 11 90 ... 70 

Giro Vienna 10* 93 — 60 

GTE Finance 10* 92 ... SO 

Ireland 10* 95 50 

Italian Govt 10* 92 ... 600 
Italian Treaa 11* 90 ... 60 

Krodiatbank L. 9* 92— 75 

Megal Rnanca 11* 94 WO 
Nippon Cred Bk 11 91 50 

Nordic Inv B 94 50 

Poat Och Kred 10* 92 50 

Royal Bk Can 10* 88— 86 

SNCI 10* 94 60 

Swedish Export 11 89... 58 

Waat LB 10* 91 — 50 

World Bank 10* 88 — WO 

AUSTRALIAN DOLLAR 
STRAIGHTS laauad 


Chg. on 
Price weak. 
104* 41* 
98* +0* 
-95* — O* 
105* 40* 
104* 40* 
107* 41* 
103*. +2* 
98* 40* 
104* +0* 
TOO 40* 
100* 40* 
105* 41* 
102* 40* 
97* 40* 
105* 41 


c 

lesued Price 

»g. on 
week 

Yield 

100 

103* 

0 

8.95 

50 

104* 

41* 

8.73 

100 

106* 

-0* 

9.35 

76 

102* 

40* 

9-29 

50 

106* 

0 

9.38 

50 

109* 

40* 

9.13 

75 

105* 

40* 

9.48 

55 

106* 

0 

837 

60 

104* 

+1 

9.40 

50 

107* 

41 

8-99 

50 

iae* 

41 

9.75 

TO 

106* 

40* 

10.15 

SO 

110* 

D 

9.84 

200 

100* 

41 

9.18 

100 

106* 

40* 

9.06 

60 

107 

-0* 

U8 

100 

105*. 

0 

9.58 

75 

107* 

-0* 

9.68 

60 

105* 

0 

10.10 

50 

107 

43* 

10.13 

TO 

106* 

-0* 

9-48 

60 

105* 

40* 

8.57 

SO 

106* -0 

9.17 

SO 

103* 

40* 

9.62 

600 

103* 

40* 

9.73 

60 

104* 

-0* 

10.31 

75 

99 

0 

9-57 

100 

104* 

40* 

10.40 

50 

105* 

0 

9.64 

50 

108* 

0 

9.95 

50 

103* 

40* 

10.13 

85 

107* 

0 

838 

60 

106* 

40* 

8.78 

58 

102* 

-0* 

10.03 

50 

105* 

-1* 

8.55 

TOD 

106* 

40* 

830 


STHtUNG 

STRAIGHTS 


Europe rat 11* 92 50 

Euro Invest Bk 10* 92 75 

Rnland 11* 88 50 

Grand Met 10* 90 50 

(ADR 11* 91 - ^ £0 

Int Stand Elec 11* 89 SO 
Inv in Indust 11* 91— 60 

Ireland 11* 94 SO 

New Zealand 10* 89 ... WO 

SNCF 11* 94 W 

World Bank 10* 89 ... WO 
World Bank 10* 89 ... SO 
World Bank 11 84 50 

EQUITY Expiry 

WARRANTS *!“ 

Commarabank DM 31/5/88 
Clba-Gaigy Int £... 1 /1 1/9® 

Credit Suisse 8V5/B8 

Deutsche Bank DM 18/B/91 
ICl Rnanca — .... . 1/8/90 

1C Industries 15/6/88 

Juace 22 / 12/88 

Minebea Co ......... 20/2/89 

Mitsubishi Cp 7/11/98 

Mitsui 10/12/87 

Nlssho twal 1/2/89 

Nomura Sec 31/10/88 

Stamens Wstm DM 31/5/90 
Swiss Bk Cpn ... 20/12/88 

Tony Ind 5/3/87 

Vaba inti 15/12/93 

BOM) Expiry 

WARRANTS data 

Aegon lha 11* ‘81 14/2/88 

Coca-Cola 11* 91 28/11/88 
Commerabk 11* 89 17/7/B8 
Du Pont 13* 89... 25/8/88 
Ekaportfinas 13* 88 15/9/87 
Gan Elec 12* 01 ... 7/8/87 

IBM Credit 13 87 19/9/85 

Inv In Inda 10* 81 1/12/88 
McDnlda F 11* 94 6/1/89 

Osster Lnbk 13* 89 ' 8/8/87 
Texaco Cap 12* 92 1/9/87 

Xerox 13* 87 — -. 15/8/85 


laauad Pries 

Jig. an 
waak 

YJeW 

40 

97 

0 

13.52 

50 

97 

O 

1339 

40 

97 

+0* 

13.28 

C 

Issued Price 

3tg. on 
week 

Yield 

100 

99* 

0 

1039 

75 

97* 

40* 

11.87 

50 

101* 

0 

11.14 

60 

99* 

0 

11.44 

75 

97* 

40* 

1138 

50 

101* 

-0* 

11.12 

50 

97* 

40* 

1134 

60 

99* 

40* 

1148 

50 

100* 

-o* 

1038 

60 

WI* 

+0* 

11.05 

SO 

97* 

+0* 

1131 

TOO 

97* 

40* 

1136 

60 

98* 

40* 

1137 

TOO 

88* 

40* 

11.15 


68* 

40* 

1031 

SO 98 

40* 

1133 


Cbg- on 

Price weak Prom. 

43 0 21.84 

256* + 1 * 1«-07 
20* 40* 5.84 

154 -O* 2-77 

334* D 208.31 

16 +0* -10.77 

70*4 O 34.60 

33 -2 67.94 

13* 40* 18-31 

22* 0 7.08 

7 41* 29X3 

48* -3* 3X3 

238 484* -9.13 

38* -0* 13.77 

11 0 9.17 

57* 0 42.87 

Chg- on Ex. 
pries weak yield 
15* 40* 8.02 

34* 41* 4.73 

72* 49* -3X1 
57* 44* -1.04 
66 * 412 -2X8 
50* 45* 3.01 

51* 44* - 8 X 8 
65 -3 0.97 

27 43* 6.53 

58* 47* -0.59 
46 '44 4.75 

46* 46 -6.53 


the fact that “ sensitive com- 
modity prices are generally at 
their lowest levels in. about two 
years.” 

For Wall Street the Fed’s 
action, and its surprise timing, 
confirmed the market's belief 
that sustaining the economic 
recovery has become priority. 

Many on Wall Street had 
expected tbe Fed to delay any 
discount rate cut until later this 
week, after tbe first quarter 
gross national product revision 
is released and after a meeting 
of the policy-making Federal 
Open Market Committee to- 
morrow. 

In any event the "pre-emptive 
strike ” by the Fed removes the 
FOMC meeting as a focus of 
market attention. The meeting 
is expected to rubber-stamp an 
easing move already apparent 
in tbe banking numbers — figures 
which also reflect the hefty 
liquidity demands of the 
troubled Maryland savings 
banks. 

Instead, the markets will be 


UK GILTS 



adjusting to the new climate. 
Riding on the back of the 
government market; corporate 
bond prices - also soared last 
week, gaining between j and lft 
points. New issue yield levels 
fell by 25 to 38 basis points. 

Reflecting this more than 
$2.4 bn in new corporate issues 
were brought to market last 
week. Among the issues, Inter- 
national Business Machines 
(IBM)- sold S250m of three-year 
notes to yield 9B per cent — the 
first single -digit straight cor- 
porate bond for two years. 

Paul Taylor 


UA. MONEY MARKET RATES (%) 

La at 1 week 4 wfcs 

Friday apo ago 

r average) 8.12 788 8.08 


— 12-mon ti i 
High Low 


Tltrea-month Treasury Mia 
Six-month Treasury biRa 

T h ree- month prime CDs 

30-dey Commercial Paper .. 
90-day Commercial Paper .. 


US. BOND PRICES AND YIELDS <%> 

Last Change 1 weak 4 wks 

Friday on week Yield ago aoo 

Seven-year Treasury 1 0 6 4 2 WJ1 TOjjO Ilff 

20-year Treasury W2* 4 1* nj»2 11J0 11.48 

Sft-yoar Treasury 102* 4 1* IOB . 11.20 11.26 

Nm 10-year "A” Financial nj. 4 2* 11.80 11.75 11.79 

New ”AA” Long utility ..................... n.a. 4 2 12.00 12-25 12.25 

New "AA" Long industrial n.a. 4 2 11.75 12.00 11.95 

Source: Salomon Bros (estimates). 

Money supply: In the week ended May 6 Ml rose by S2.1bn to S577.6bn 
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Long-term yields allow for Inflation risks 


THE FAIRLY stable conditions 
prevailing at the long end of 
the gilts market over the last 
week may not seem noteworthy. 
However, the fact that the cur- 
rent yield level (as measured 
by the FT Actuaries 25-year 
high coupon series) has risen 
only about OS percentage points 
since dramatically worse than 
expected April money numbers 
is significant Indeed, the resi- 
lience of long gilts to u shocks ” 
should be regarded as a feature 
of major importance. 

While the range for bank base 
rates so far in 1085 has been 

5.5 percentage points, that for 
long yields has been only 0.7. 
This greater stability can be 
traced back to the latter part 
of 1982 (ie post-Falklands) 
though the 1983 General Elec- 
tion provides a ** natural break." 
In the first Thatcher Govern- 
ment, the range for base rates 
was 8 percentage points while 
that for long yields was nearly 
6. By contrast, during Mrs 
Thatcher’s second term, the 
respective ranges were 5.5 and 

1.5 percentage points. 

The far more stable behaviour 
of long yields reflects the 
strengthened credibility of anti- 
inflation policies. This is a 
function of increasing confi- 
dence that not only will the 
policy stance be sustained (ie 


no U-turns) , but also that Mrs 
Thatcher will remain in power 
to ensure its -Implementation. 
This policy commitment consti- 
tutes an anchor for inflationary 
expectations. However, the 
recent Gallup poll showing the 
Conservatives in third place is 
their worst rating since before 
the Falklands conflict. 

Although this ' probably 
reflects the normal mid-term 
antipathy to the governing 
party, it could increase the mar- 
ket's awareness of the longer 
ferm political uncertainty. A 
general election could he as 
much as three years away, but 
the political factor must 
increase in importance and 
could be already critical in 
1986. 

Bat what is the market dis- 
counting? The gap between the 
nominal yield on conventional 
25-year stocks and the real yield 
on index-linked stocks is cur- 
rently about 7i percentage 
points. This overestimates the 
implied inflationary expectation 
to the extent that conventional 
gilts need to compensate for the 
risk because of the uncertainty 
of the inflation outlook (while 
index-linked stock, subject to 
some technical qualifications, 
provides a guaranteed real 
return). This risk premium 
reflects the difficulties of pre- 


dicting inflation which, in turn, 
depends ozt the policy regime 
and the likely political environ- 
ment. 

In the absence of any objec- 
tive yardstick, tbe volatility of 
previous inflation may represent 
a proxy; on this basis (and, 
optimistically, assuming the 
experience of the 1950s and 
1960s) a risk premium of about 
2 per cent would not seem 
excessive. Expected inflation 
would thus appear to be around 
5} per cent This is roughly in 
line with the underlying rate 
probable over the remainder of 
the present government’s tenure 
but is too optimistic on a longer 
term basis if there is any politi- 
cal change and Thatcher type 
policies are abandoned or 
indeed reversed. 

Even if long-term inflationary 
expectations appear to have no 
downward scope, nominal 
yields could be affected by 
changes in real rates. However, 
these are unlikely to fall 
significantly from current levels 
of nearly 31 per cent First, 
real rates are established in 
a world context dominated by 
the U-S. and will stay high as 
long as the U.S. mix of tight 
money and loose fiscal policy 
remains. 

Secondly, the long-term his- 
toric record shows that current 


domestic real yields are not 
abnormal. Friedman and 
Schwartz have estimated that 
the real rate of return on 
nominal assets In non-war 
phases of the period 1867-1975 
averaged 3.15 per cent 
The current situation thus 
generates mixed feelings. The 
relative stability of long yields 
represents a sensible response 
to the present policy environ- 
ment but yield levels leave 
little to chance on tbe longer 
term fundamentals. Further- 
more, long yields are already 
consistent with 10-101 per cent 
base rates: sterling M3 growth 
needs to be kept to no more 
than 0.5 per cent per month 
in the remainder of the money 
supply year (as compared with 
a rise of 0.9 per cent oer month 
last year); and a distinct switch ' 
to longer term funding seems 
likelv (with sales of con- 
ventional stocks of over 15 • 
years exceeding 30 per cent 
of total gross official gilt sales 
so far in 1935 compared with 
nnly some A oer cent iast year). 
The basically sideways trend 
may be therefore as much as 
can be exoected. with the 10 
ner cent level so neat yet so 
far away. 

Peter Feliner 

James Capel & Co 
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Charles Batchelor looks at the final stages of the House of Fraser takeover 

NFU Mutual’s small but curious role 




IF ibe Al-Fayed brothers wrap 
up their £01 5m takeover bid on 
Wednesday for House of Fraser, 
the Hamids department store 
group, they rxa£A spare a 
thought for the curious, last- 
minute role played in the drama 
by the National- Fanners Union 
M n ftxa l Insurance Society. 

The Society has not figured 
prominently .in the epic seven- 
year struggle between Ur Roland 
44 Tiny " Rowland's Lonrbo group 
and the House of Fraser board, 
or the subsequent tussle between 
Ur Rowland and the Al-Fayeda. 


_ aH. V . 

Al-Fayeds and Kleinwort Benson. 

. their merchant bank advisers. 

• attempted to mop. up the Fraser 
. preference shares. The bidders 

* had gained control of more than 
> 90 per . cent of the ordinary 
, shares and could compulsorily 

acquire .the rest of -fte ordinary 
■ equity. But they were well short 
, of this figure for the preference 
shares. 

It was' at ibis stage that the 
' g odet y. the official insurer to ' 
5 NFU members throughout the 
UK and the holder of a large 
chunk of preference shares, 
came into its own. It insisted 
on. and obtained, a higher bid 
for the preference equity. 

The society is not alone in Its 
skilful exploitation of what mer- 
chant bankers term the “nui- 
; sance value" of preference 
' shares. But It is one of the lead- 
ing players in the this specialised 
corner of the stock market. 

Despite the fall from favour 
of preference issues during the 
1970s because of rapidly rising 
Inflation there are still frequent 
opportunities for the holders of 
these shares to intervene in bid 
battles. 

The sums involved In prefer- 
ence share bids are not usually 
large. A £51 ,000 increase in the 
value of the bids for the three 
classes of House of Fraser pro- 
ference stock is negligible in the 
context of the bid — for the 
ordinary shares — worth £6l5m. 


But if the holders of more 
than io per cent of the prefer- 
ence shares refuse to accept the 
Offer thpn the bidder will not be 
able to buy in compulsorily the 
ou tstanding shares under Section 
209 of the Companies Act. The 
preference share holders Will 
remain entitled to annual reports 
of their company’s doings. 

“The bidder would have to 
disclose to the world at large 
what he was doing with the 
business,” said one m er c hant 
banker. “It has always been 
recognised that preference shares 




The 

NFU Society has Him worth of 
Its £70Qm investment portfolio 
invested in the preference shares 
of about 100 companies. Most 
holdings date from the 1950s and 
1960s when they were a popular 
method Tor companies to raise 

capital. 

Crucially, the society, and its 
fully-owned subsidiary Avon 
Insurance, bold 45 per cent of 



National Fa rmers Union 
Mutual Insurance Society 


Fraser’s 43,000 3.85 per cent 
cumulative £1 preference shares; 
15 per cent of its 365,000 525 
per cent preference shares; and 
6 per cent of its 350,000 325 per 
cent prefs. 

The society persuaded the 
Alfayed Investment company and 
Kleinwort Benson to add Bp to 
its offer for each of the 325 per 
cent prefs. taking them to 66p 
per share; 7p to the 3.85 per cent 


prefs, taking them to 80p; and 
Up to the 525 per cent prefs, 
taking them to I09p. 

It thereby added a «n*aR but 
useful £7,695 to the value of its 
shareholding and nearly £43,000 
to the value of the shares held 
"by other investors. 

Mr Norman Newton, invest- 
ment manager for the society, 
adopts a no-nonsense approach to 
his preference holdings. 

"Preference shares are never 
at the wedding; always at the 

funeral,” he said. "Historically, 

private investors have tended to 

ha tttta tlAlffAM A# *%***«• a nhitiMn 


and they have lost a lot of 
money. The only tfmg they have 
any way of improving their 
position Is in a situation like 
this. So we hold out for our 
any way of improving their 
pound of flesh. 

“These merchant banks know 
what they are doing. They know 
what the basis for valuation is 
but they tty it on. Sometimes 
they get away with it, sometimes 
they don’t. We are far from 
alone in doing this.” 

Another skilled player In the 
preference share market is Mr 
John James, a retired business- 
man, now aged 79, who made two 
fortunes from ehaiTie- of radio 
and later furniture shops daring 
bis post-war business career. 

A miner’s son, Mr James now 
devotes a considerable part of 
bis wealth to charities, donating 
£272,000 earlier this- year to help 
keep open the cardiac surgery 
unit of Guy's Hospital, London. 

Mr James estimates he owns 
£30m worth of preference shares 
in several hundred companies— 
though not in House of Fraser- 
through foundations named after 
himself and his daughter. Dawn, 
who was killed in a car crash 
20 years ago at the age of 21. 

"If you find the Dawn James 
Trust on the list of preference 
shareholders of a company, you 
groan,” admitted one merchant 
banker. " You know you will 
have to pay the full price for 
tile prefs.” 
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FIXED INTEREST STOCKS 


Mr John James, a retired businessman, who has made two fortunes since the war 



Mr Janies commented: "Pre- 
ference shareholders have bad a 
rough time in the past. Boards 
tend to say: 'They don't have a 
vote, we can ignore them.’ Bat 
I don't see why lackadaisical 
boards should get away with it 
We do more good with the 
money we make than some of 
the boards of companies do for 
their preference shareholders.” 

Mr James estimates he has 
achieved a return of 29 per cent 
an his pre f erence shares over 
the past six years. Dividends 
have given him 15 per cent and 
the rest has come from the profit 
an takeover bids. 

He makes a point of buying 25 
per cent or more of the prefer- 
ence stock, enough to block any 
special resolution aimed at limit . 
Ing his rigits. 

"We make an extra few 
coppers from these situations,” 
be said modestly. 

It is the small sums that can 


be made from the preference 
equity which makes some mer- 
chant bankers sceptical of the 
effort Involved. "This may be a 
bruised view,” said one. "But 
their activities are probably a 
waste of time if you look at the 
opportunity cost” 

Mr Tony Maybrey, a partner of 
•stockbrokers - Gilbert Eliott, 
which specialises in preference 
shares, cautions that bidders 
are only prepared to make 
limited concessions to buy off 
preference shareholders. 

. Nevertheless, he said, some 
institutions take a stand over 
their preference shares on a 
matter of principle. “ They have 
bought these shares as a long- 
term investment If someone 
comes along in the middle of the 
game they take the view that the 
bidder should pay a proper 
price.” 

Merchant bankers acknow- 
ledge that the thin markets in 


many preference shares made 
them difficult to deal In. The 
only way for holders to sell at 
a reasonable price is to get out 
during a takeover bid. 

"Normally we test these 
things with the investor protec- 
tion committees of the life 
Insurance companies and pen- 
sions funds,” said one. " You get 
some idea of the going rate.” - 

But it is the difficulty of estab- 
lishing what Is the going rate 
which motivates many of the 
defenders of the rights and 
pockets of preference share- 
holders. 

“ The market price means very 
little because of the lack of 
marketability of these shares,” 
said the NFIFs Mr Newton. “The 
bidder may say he is offering a 
premium of 40 or 45 per cent 
over a figure which itself is near 
to meaningless. Once the 
merchant bank acts sensibly you 
wont see us at all.” 
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CHANGES in company share 
stakes announced over the past 
week Include: 

Christy Hunt— Mr J. H. Dyer, 
chairman, has acquired 70,000 
ordinary and his interest has 
increased to 370,000 shares 
(1057 per cent). 

Geers Gross— Mr M. R. 
Williams, a director, has sold 
155,000 ordinary shares. 

Bardscy — ■ With effect from 
May 3 1985 Mr F. B. Northcott 


is interested in 2m ordinary. 

Weipac — The following direc- 
tors have sold ordinary shares 
in the company: Mr G. S. Laven- 
der 18^00; Mr N. B. Raphael 
30,300; Mr P. A. Lavender 
36200; Mr A. a Burnett 15J0O. 

Yetvertoa Investments — Zan- 
more has -purchased a further 
70,000 shares in the company 
taking its holding to 562500 
(7.004 per cent). 

Nottingham Manufacturing 


SHARE STAKES 


Company — Mr J. E. Parsons, 
deputy chairman and group man- 
aging director, has disposed of 
30,000 ordinary shares each 
acquired under the executive 
■hare option scheme. 

AB Electronic Products Group 
— On May 7, two directors, Mr 
H. J. Krochand Mr J. K. Brown 
exercised options of 100,000 each. 
These shares were then sold at 
446p each. 

Ruberoid — Dr J. A. Roberts, 
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a director, beneficially disposed 
of 30,000 ordinary shares, 15,000 
shares at 205p and 15,000 shares 
at 203p, altering bis total hold- 
ing to 10,000 ordinary (0.1 per 
cent). 

Laidlaw Group — Mr T. M. 
Robertson, chairman, has sold 
250,000 shares. This reduces his 
holding to 2,325^00 (272 per 
cent). 

Francis Sumner Holdings — Mr 
H. Maimann purchased on May 13 
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10,000 ordinary shares at 13$p 
and on May 14 70,000 ordinary 
shares at l4Jp, increasing his ' /kflSlTIflf 
holding to 2,140,000 ordinary 

(7.99 per cent). Net asset value per 25p share 

Falcon Resources— Mr M. W. at_ London Atiantle ! Investiaeni 
Hindmarch, a director, disposed Tnirt rose from to 20Z|p 
of 500,000 ordinary shares. 94288 hi the year to March 31 1985. 
for himself and 405,714 on The total dividend is increased 

of his wife, at 37p altering his from 5£5p to 62p net with a 
total holding to 3,557,142 shares final, up from 3 Bp to 4B5p. 



Renunciation dm; usually last day for. dealing ftee-of stamp duty* 4 figures 
baaed on pros pectus estimates. - d Dividend rat* paid or pay*Ma on part of 
Net asset value per 25p share capital, cover based on dividend oil fall capital. - g - Assumed dividend and 
at Taedaw Atlantic Investment yt®id. u Forecast dividend «av*r daaad on- previous year's earning*. P Dividend 

and yield baaed on prospectus or other official esdnurtea for 1985. HOMdand 
Trturt rose from 1»P to 20Z^» #|ld yieM t*,** proapectua or other official estimates for 1884. Q awn. 
in the year to March 31 1985. pPance unless otherwise indicated. 7 Issued fay tender, fl Offered holders of 
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Stated e a rning s per share rose n Dealt in under Rule 536(3). 


(12 per cent). 

A. G. Stanley— Mr G. B. 
Stanley, a director, has, reduced 
his holding- in the company by 


<3 tib'-P 


Stated «»»rning s per share rose 
from 5.77p to 629p. 

Pre-tax profits for the year 
were up from £L02m to 


500,000 shares to 2^62,999, which ead wen Ktrwik after 

represents dot emit of the I administration costs of £100,558 

1 (£92265) and interest charges 
considerably higher. at £316,971 
(£81.428). After tax of £404,023 





represents 8-9 per emit of the 
issued share capital. 

French ... JQce - ITiiUUugi Mt 
J. C. S. Mott, a director, has sold 
38^00 ordinary shares at 146p 
-al tering - tilir tu tal • htflfling^to' 
266^48 (0.5422 per emit). 

Debenhams — Mr R. C. Thorn- 
ton, a director, on May 9, pur- 
chased 165,000 ordinary shares at 
289p a share. 


Newman-T onks deal 


(£364223), net revenue emcrged_ .5*^5 gccept whgyjim .fon 
higher At £717|68fi ^£658,181). -thiK*l .haTC.been^fffidSU^. 


Brixt 



In a £325,000 
Birmingham-based 


cash deal, 
engineering 


F.T. Share Information 

The following securities have 
been .added to the Share Infor- 
mation Service: — 

Associated Steel Distributers 
(Section Industrials) 

FXL Ltd. (Food, Groceries. Etc.) 
New London Oil (Oil & Gas) 
Fepe Group (Drapery & Stores) 


PENDING DIVIDENDS 

Dates when some of the more important company dividend 
statements .m*y_be, gapeotgd in mi6^gtjew..iiBtia. are giveo in 'the 
fbBdwhig.tailffePT%0.daCqa aboitii.gre. those yeart anoiouoce- 

ments except whero the forthcoming board meetings (indicated 
thiHJI have, been - f ffi d 4Uy^ i)i 0tl fredr . D iv idmas' jtn .be declared 
will sot necessarily be at the amounts in the column beaded 
“Announcement last year." . 


group Newman-Tonks has I Scott Greenham Group (Indus- 
acquired Plasmatic, a Leicester- 1 trials) 

, based precision injection mould- 
ing company. This purchase is 
tiie first of what is expected to 
be a series of moves over the 
□ext few months to expand 
Newman-Tonks core businesses 
and rationalise further the 
structure of the group. 
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International investors in commercial property 

Extract from the Statement by the Chairman, Harry Axton 

The Group continued its active programme of acquisition and development in the 
United Kingdom, Australia, Belgium, Germany and the USA. 

Net rental income showed a substantial increase (18%) over 1983, due to a 
satisfactory level of reversions, coupled with a successful programme of new lettings. 
Over 500,000 sq ft of new space was taken up world-wide, much of this being leased to 
companies in the high technology industry. One of the current trends in the property 
market is the development of buildings for this type of user and it is interesting to note 
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market is the development of buildings for this type of user and it is interesting to note 
that Brixton has within its UK portfolio well over one million square feet of modem space 
leased to 'high-tech' occupiers- All of this is located (as is the bulk of the UK portfolio) in 
the westemnalf of the Home Counties and the — - 

result benefit substantially from the com 
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HIGHUGHTS OF 1984 


Jf By Hand 

Treat Company 

ISO John Street 

CqarvorateTmat Window 

Grooad Floor 

New York, New York 

Jf By Mail 

Memrihctarero Hanover 

Treat Company 

Conpon Paying Department 
P.O.Box 2882, GPO Station 

New York, Now York 10116 

Hie Notes may also be surrendered to: 

Manofitctuiffia Hanover 

Trust Company London 

Mffntifa^ii mi a Hanover 

Tnet Company IMcyo 
i(&llu£kCtufC2S JcxBDO vhet 

Trust Company, Prankfert/Mam 
Die Lcrag-Term Credit 

Bank of Japan, Ltd. London 

The Long-lbnu Credit 

Bank of Japan, LfaL, Tbkyo 

Credit Lyonnais, Pans 

Oadit Lyonnais, 

LPwnfWmg 

Banqne BroxcDes 

Lambert SA, Brasses 
Cwiune^)ankAktipnepHdlwr*nft 
Frankfurt/Main 
KredietbankN.V, 

Broaneto 

Swiss Bank Corporation 

1 ^rrnfaH Ttanlfl 

Dated: May 10, 1985 



Granville & Co. Limited 

Member of The National Association of Security Dealers 
and Invaatment Managers 


Over-tfie-Counter Market 

London EC3R 8 DT — Telephone 01-471 1212 


Capitalisatn. 
£000*0 
4^38 , 


« ’£ z ™j , 3 S 4 

Anrritega & Rhodes 35 + i of 5? 2'1 

Bardon Hill 148+2 24 

Bray Tachnologiea 57 +5 3 g 

CCL Ordinary - IftLd I 9 , | f ] ° f-0 

ca. tiro au prai..:: iio d -! TgS ill If 3 - 5 

Clrborundum Ord. ...... 115 *. ~ 2 4 9 

Carborundum 7Spc Pf. « *5*2 s -» . 8-8 

Deborah Services 48 - 1 IH ZZ -71 

Frank Ham ell 3 S J. “ 

Frank Horsell Pr,OrdA7 290 — 9H 27 to! Jf 1 ! 

Frederick Parker so 3 B 3- 7 10 -< 13.7 


□ 18% increase in net rental Income 
to £17.468,000. 

□ 13% increase in profit after tax to 
£ 6326 , 000 . 

□ Proposed final dividend of 34>Spper 
ordinary share making an increase 
of 12% for the year. 

□ Value of. investment properties- 
£252 million. 

□ Net assets -£144 million. 


r-“ — — 

The Annual General Meeting of the Company 
| will be held in London on Tito June, 1985. 

I tf you wwfd^ea copy of the Annual Report 
zndA(xxxints1984,axnpletelhscDuponand 

I send it to The Secretary, 

Brixton Es&e pic. 

| 22-24 By Pfars, London ECIN 6TQ. 

| Name_ 

I Address 



KLEINWORT BENSON FINANCE B.V. 
US $50,000,000 

Guaranteed Floating Rate Notes 1991 

convertible untB 1985 into 10% percent Guaranteed Bonds 
1995 and unconditionally and irrevocably guaranteed as to payment 
of principal, premium (if any) and interest by 

KLEINWORT, BENSON, LONSDALE pic 

For the three months 20th May 1985 to 20th August 1985, 
the Notes will carry a Hate of Interest of 8tfa per cent per annum 
with a Coupon Amount of USS 109.41 . 

Chemical Bask International Lwted 

Agent Bank 


Carborundum 7J5pe Pf. ■ 88 

Ooborah Swvieas 48 

Frank Horsail 320 

Frank Horsell fV.Ord.S 7 '280 

Frederick Parker 29 

Gaorga Bller 57 

Ind. Precision Costings 20 

lai« Group tjjj 

Jeckscn Group its 

James Burro ugh 238 

Jemes Bur rough 3 pc Pf, 9 g 
John Howard & Co. .— 88 

Unguaphone Ord. 224 
Ungaaphone lO^pe Pf. gg 
Minibouas Holding N.V. 638 
Robert Jenkins 5 g 

Scrutxon* ** A ” 34 

Torday & Cariiale 7B 

Treuian. Holdlnga 330 


— 2-7' 13 JS 

- 3 15.0 

— 4.9 4.7 

— 13.7 BX 

— 1L9 -14.5 

5jQ GJB 

16.0 IBS 
7 7 ej i.i 

+ 2 5A 8.8 


3i 7.7 
8.5 5A 
7-2 13.1 
*S 9.5 
8.4 8 J 

b! 5 i6!a 

as as 


“W iwnm. noiDinga ...... ago ' 

4.710 'Unilock Holding. t 25’S J 

3.049 Walter Alexander 102 + 2 ^"1 25"? f 

5^4 W. S. Yam. 226 + 2 17A ’A 10 A 

Price, sod detail* of servlcw now available 0 „ ^ Jj{J 


■1 15 15 n i 

— 5.7 18g 17^ 4.1 

— rr — as. ns 

— A3 1.3; 18 S 18s 

~Z 1J 4J 14JS *uo 

I % 'jy. 7A 10.1 12J- 

L Z Jl- 4 7 - 7 fi A 11.1 


Oesterreichische Kontrollbank 
Aktiengesellschafi: 


due per U A $5,000 Note for Coupon^?? ^ 922zm w™ *». 

European Ba^^ggmpanyUmited - 

20thMav,1985 
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UK COMPANY NEWS 
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Metals Exploration 
to reopen suspended 
Nepean nickel mine 




Australia's Metals Exploration 
has deckled to reopen its an all 
Nepean nickel mine, south of 
Coolgardie in Western Australia, 
following the- recent improve- 
ment in nickel prices. The UJL 
price has moved np to 32.40 per 
lb and the weakness of the 
Australian 'dollar has further en- 
hanced the price for Metals 
Exploration. • 

Operations 1 at Nepean were 
suspended in January, 1983 when 
nickel prices went below $2 per 
lb. Ore p reduction is now set to 
recommence early in the second- ' 


half of this year. Mining of the 
240,000 tonnes of developed re- 
serves will continue for more 
than two years concurrent with 
an- exploration, programme to 
seek more ore. 

Metals Exploration’s unconso- 
lidated subsidiary. Metals Ex- 
ploration Queensland, holds SO 
per cent of the long-struggling 
Greenvale nickel-cobalt mine in 
Queensland which has had to cut 
production -in order to reduce 
losses. The other partner is 
Freeport McMeHan. 


BOARD MEETINGS 




- TODAY 

Interims: Australia and New Zealand 
Banking, Brooke Tool Engineering. 
Crsmphom. Craton Lodge end Knight, 
Ciyrafata. Hogget* Bowers, Radio 
Ctty (Sound ot Merseyside). 

Finale: Associated British 
Cakebtead Robey, Goldsmiths, 
end Slme, Nu-Swift Industries. 

FUTURE DATES 
interims--... 

Arfauthnoi Govt. Securities Tat. 

Borxhwick (Thomas) 

City Site Estates ", 

Domino Printing- Sciences 

Durban Hoodepaort Deep ...... 


Ports. 

ivory 


May 31 
May 29 
May 21 
July 1G 
June 10 


East Rend Proprietary Mines... 

Greened Whitley 

RHP .. 

Tomkinsons - 

Ri» l> 

Blyvoorultzlcht Gold Mining... 

Capital and Counties 

Coalite 

Comprehensive Financial Ser- 
vices 

Extol ' 

Kingsley and Forester .!!!!!!” 

Meyer international 

Sims Catering Benchers 

TR Natural Resources Inv. Tst. 
TR Property .Investment Trust 


June 10 
May 21 
May 23 
June 14 


Jana 10 
May 29 
May 29 


May 21 
May 30 
May 22 
June 18 
June 11 
June 3 
May 29 


Western 


Selection 
ahead to 


£388,419 


Pre-tax profits of Western 
Selection rose from £327.053 to 
£388,419 for the half year to 
March 31 1985 after releasing 
£276 (£57,953) Of the provision 
necessary against a decline 
below cost in the value of invest- 
ments held in the general port- 
folio. 


Turnover of the trading sub- 
sidiary, Dura tube and Wire, 
increased to £S33m (£3 26m) 
and profits were £285,067 
(£145,467). The parent com- 
pany’s contribution fell from 
£123.633 to £103,076 because less 
dividend income was received 
from associate companies. 


The board has confidence, 
based on a record order book, 
that Dura tube will have a 
successful year and expects full 
year group profits to exceed last 
year’s £61$, 797 pre-tax. 

Stated half-year earnings per 
share were 0.5p higher at 2.27p 
and .the Interim dividend is 
maintained at lp net — last year’s 
final was 1.7p. 


COMPANY NEWS IN BRIEF 




‘iDEMDS 


Of the rights issue by Gram- 
pian Holdings of 3,383,862 
ordinary shares at I02p, approxi- 
mately 93.55 per cent have been 
taken up. Tbe balance has been 
sold In the market and the net 
proceeds will be distributed- to 
those ordinary shareholders who 
did not take up their entitle- 
ments. No payment will be made 
for any amounts of less than £1. 
★ ’ * ★ 

At the . annual meeting of 
FixsUent Entertainments, Mr 
Robert Earl, the -chairman and 
managing director, said that 198S 
and 1986. would be years, of 
rapid expansion for the company: 
Trading was well ahead of- last 
year in all of the establishments 
and bookings for the remainder 
of tile year were also well ahead.. 

Negotiations for acquisitions 
in the UK were at an advanced 
stage, he added: 

* ★ - * 

SGB Group has acquired 80 
per cent of fitonewest. of Bristol. 
Arrangements have been made 
for SGB to purchase the balance 
over the next two years for a 
consideration based on profit 
levels. 

Maximum aggregate considera- 
tion will be less than 5 ner cent 
of the net assets of the SGB 
Group, part of the initial con- 
sideration ‘hag been satisffedrby 
the issue, of, 425,361 ordinary : 


shares and the balance was paid 
in cash. 

Stonewest, operating through 
its subsidiary. South Western 
Stone Cleaning and Restoration 
Company, directly employs “the 
largest number of specialist 
restoration masons in tKe 
country." 

* + ★ 

Norcros has sold its interest 
in Grtttaii McKinney Metal 
Window Company, its Northern 
Ireland subsidiary serving the 
local market. 

The company has been pur- 
chased jointly by Joseph 
McManus of Belfast, and Albann 
Windows of Irvine, Scotland. It 
will continue to trade under the 
new name of Albann McKinney 
Window Company. 

■* A * 

Epicure Holdings has sold its 
wholly owned UK leasing sub- 
sidiary, Epicure Investments, the 
principal activities of which are 
the leasing of agricultural capital 
goods, plant and machinery. 

The effects of the sale on the 
group’s balance Sheet will be to 
reduce borrowings by approxi- 
mately £lJ2m and to add £150,000 
to reserves. This sale forms part 
of Epicure's continuing re- 
organisation programme. 

* * * 

. Sears "has received acceptances 
in respect of over 90 per cent 


of the shares in Foster Brothers 
Clothing, for which each of its 
offers were made. It intends, in 
due course, compulsorily to 
acquire the outstanding Foster 
ordinary and preference shares. 
* * * 

Barrow Hepburn Group has 
acquired Fastenreliable and 
Extrafast Bolt and Nut Company. 
The companies, based in Wol- 
verhampton, manufacture and 
supply special bolts and nuts ‘and 
fasteners, principally to the 
petrochemical and power genera- 
tion and energy industries. 

The initial purchase considera- 
tion was' £350.000, Of which 
£200.000 was paid in cash at com- 
pletion, and £150,000 was repre- 
sented by unsecured variable 
rate loan notes of a maximum 
five-year term. 

Deferred purchase considera- 
tion, up to & ™rimnm Of 
£325,000 may be payable in April 
1986 by a combination of cash, 
Barrow ordinary and convertible 
unsecured variable rate loan 
notes. 


PARLIAMENTARY 

DIARY 


Business in 


parliament 
this week 


Net assets of the companies at 
February 28 1985 were £134,000 
and the combined annualised 
profits before tax of the com- 
panies in the periods to end 
February 1985 were £162,000 and 
the- annualised - turnover -was 


TODAY 

Commons; Debate on ■ government 
motion on the Report of iho Ault' 
CoimnittM of Inquiry Into propose!; 
to amend the Shopa Acta. 

Lords; Local Government BUI, Com 
mlttee. Prosecution o< Offencee Bill. 
Consideration of Com mane amend- 
merits. 

Select Commlttoee: Environment- 
Subject: Radioactive waste. Wiinees: 
Greenpeace (Room 20, 4.30 pm). 
Treasury and Civil Service— Subject: 
fnmmeNonaf Monetary Arrangements. 
Witness: HM Treasury (Room IS. 
4.30 pm). 

TOMORROW 

Commons: Remaining sages of the 
Transport Bill. 

Lords; Four Housing Bills. Second 
Readings. Local Government Bill. Com- 
nvittee. Motor Cycle Crash Helmet* 
(Restrictions ol Liability) Bill. Second 
Reading. 

- Select Committee: Education. Science 
and Ar te S ubject: Achievement in 
primary school*. Witnesses: National 
Association of Governors and Managers 
ol Schools: Professor Gallon and 
Professor Bernbaum, University of 
Lslcestsr (Room 5. 10.45 am). 

Lords Select Committee: Oversees 
Trade — evidence from Sir Hugh Cortatzi 
end Sir Geoffrey Chandler, industry 
Year. 

WB3NESDAY 

Commons: Remaining sages of the 
Transport Bill. Motion on the Roysl 
Ordnance Factories Trading Fund 
(Revocation and Repeal Order). 

Lords: Short debate on the sign iff- 
cance to the changing economy of 
Britain of the support given to the 
British Tourist Authority end the 
National Tourist Boards for England. 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. 
Short debate on the case for the 
European Community to make more 
effort to narrow the gap In the Arab/ 
Israeli dispute. Tobacco Products Bill. 
Second Reading. 

Select C umm rttee s : Employment — 
Subject: Die dismissal of NCB 
employees. Witnesses: Mr Arthur 
5cargill, President and Mr Peter Heath- 
field, Secretary, and other NUM officials 
(Room S. 10.30 sm). Foreign Affaire- 
Subject Oversees programme expendi- 
ture 1S8S-S6. Witness: BBC External 
Services (Room 8. 1030 sm). Trade 
end Industry — Subject; Trade with 
China. Witness: Foreign and Common- 
wealth Office (Room IS. 11.30 am). 
Employment— -Subject: The dismissal of 
NCB employees. Witnesses: Mr Ian 
MacGregor. chairman, Mr Albert 
Wheeler, area director. Scotland, and 
other NCB officials (Room A 4.15 pm). 
Public Accounts— Subject: ROF 

Incorporation. Witness: Sir Cliva 
Whitmore, Ministry of Defence (Room 
16 . 4.15 pm). Tran* port — Subject: 
Marine Pilotage. Witnesses; UK Pilots 
Association; Joint Committee ot London 
See Pilots (Room 17 # 4.15 pm). 

Treasury and Civil Service Sub- 
committee — Subject: Ths financial and 
economic consequenoes of UK 
membership of the EEC: The European 
Monetary System. Witness Bank of 
England (Room 6. 4.15 pm). Foreign 
Affairs — Subject: Overseas programme 
expenditure 198S-86. Witness: Overseas 
Development Administration (Room 
15. 5.00 pm). 

Unopposed Bills: Birmingham City 
Council; Leicestershire (Lords) (Room 
9. 4.00 pm). 

THURSDAY 

Commons: Debate on the Commission 
for Racial Equality Report on Immigra- 
tion Control Procedures on a motion 
for the adjournment- Opposed Private 
Business at 7.00 pm. 

Lords: Local Government Bill. 

Committee. 

FRIDAY 

Commons: House to rise for iho 
WhHaun adjournment -until Monday. 
June 3. 


,v. : T - \:y 
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All these securities having been sold 
this announcement appears as a matter of record only 


May, 1905 


mco 


£ 50 , 000,000 


INCO LIMITED 

(Incorporated underthe laws of Canada) 


12% per cent Notes due1993 


The Issue Price of the Notes is 100 percent of their principal amount 


Morgan Grenfefl & Co. Limited 


Banque Nationate do Paris 
Citicorp International Bank Limited 
County Bank Limited 
Dominion Securities PitfieW Limited 
Girozentrale und Bankder Ssterrafchfecfcen 
Spa ricassen Aktiengesellschaft 
Lloyds Bank International Limited 
Morgan Stanley international 
Richardson Greenshields of Canada (UK.) Limited 
Salomon Brothers International Limited 
Union Bankof Switzerland (Securities) Limited 


Cl BC Limited 
ConrnievzbankAktfengesellschaft 
Daiwa Europe Limited 
First Interstate Limited 
Goldman Sachs International Corp. 

IBJ International Limited 
McLeod Young Weir International Limited 
Orion Royal Bank Limited 
N.M. Rothschild & Sons Limited 
Soctete G6n6rale 
Wood Gundy Inc. 


Akroyd & Smithers P.L.C. 

• Sank Leu International Ltd. 

Banque Populaire Suisse S A Luxembourg 
Cazenove&Co. 

DG BANK Deutsche Genossenschaftsbank 
Kleinwort, Bienson Limited 
New Japan Securities Europe Limited 
Nippon Kangyo Kakumaru (Europe) Limited 
PK Christiania Bank (UK) Limited 
■ Verbahd SchweizerischerKantonalbanken 


Bank furGemeirrwirtschaftAktiengesellsch aft 
Banque Guizwiller, Kuiz. Bungener (Overseas) Limited 
Berliner Bank Aktiengesellschaft 
Dai-lchi Kangyo International Limited 
Hoare Govett Ltd. 
Nesbitt Thomson Limited 
The Nikko Securities Co., (Europe) Ltd. 

Phillips & Drew 
Tokai International Limited 
Vereins-und Westbank Aktiengesellschaft 







Our financial, business and technical 
strength— now and in the future. 


1984 was by far the most successful year of .trading for 
the CMG group. Turnover and profit both reached new 
record levels: so did the number of clients and our staff 
serving them. • 

The financial and technological strength of the CMG 
group of companies was demonstrated by the 
introduction of new and advanced products based on the 
latest techniques in information technology. Lasers, 
sophisticated data communication methods and value- 
added networks gave additional depth and impetus to the 
total range of services offered by the Group. 

An active policy of acquiring complementary firms in 
the computer services field led to the incorporation of 
more than 100 new staff and 1 ,000 new clients into our 
activities. We expect this process to continue in 1985 and 
beyond as our market place becomes more mature and as 
our financial and technical strengths become even more 
recognised. 


1984 RESULTS 


Pre-tax profits Net assets 


Dividend 


£2. 2m. 

Up 62% 


£2. 3m. 

Up 51% 



4.3p 
Up 83% 


Copies of CMG’s Report and Accounts are available from 
any CMG office. 

CMG (Computer Management Group] Ltd 

Lermig House. Masons Avenue, Croydon, CR0 1EH England 

Tel. 01-6882261 


Computer solutions for thaway you work 
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AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE COMPOSITE CLOSING PRICES 
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■« 11 M If 1W 1M B. «. 

CMareo-30 137' 14%’ 14 14% +% S S,! 

Cardiff 15 9% B% B% -% |l% 

Caftfil 9 2% 2 2 “% 6V. 

.CareB- 17 1 127* i27*- i87* -% «** "J 

CareA .10 .8 18 5 u13 13 13 +% IL*. 

CaroEn 17 79 10% 10% 10% S* IP’ 

CaroP pt 5 c80 43 42% 42% -2% g* 

CasMHBM 1i 7 55 4% 4% 4% frfi 

CaaBAa .80 3 7 10 18 21% 21% 2*. +% IP 3 * 

Caafd 2.20a 7.1 3 307* 30% 30% +% 7* f* 

CaaMnd 9 si. sv -1. % _ 


Aloha _ . 11 6% B% 6% -% 

Alphaln.05 • A 22 168 11% 107* n% +%. 
Arts* 120 % 17-18 If- 18 . 

Altax m 14 1* % % 

AtaaCp 44 158 24% 237* 2*% +% 

AmdanLZO U17 880 13% IP* 13% +% 
Airadco06 1-2 , 2*3 7% 8% 6% -% 

AmBitt. .15’ 1.98 499 ulO 9% H% 4% 


AmCap . .13 57 7 Vi 9i . 

AExp wt.-. ' 448 U37 387* 33% +% 

AFfuC^V . 13 b2S0QB% 8% 8% 4% 

AFruoS Tt z2QD 5% 5% 5% 

AHtthU . . 13 293 10% B% 10 -% 

Atowf 2‘ 45 7 . 6% 7 4% 

AMzeA .62 3.5 32 6 147* 14% 147* -% 

AUtoB M2 4.0 20 72 IP* 127* 13% 

AM8H 375 2 1 15-182 41-11 

AmOU 18 17 p* 3% 3% -% 

APod 300 5-4 21 7 587* 58% 587, 

APrac sJMb 1.716 29 IP* • 137* 14% 4% 
AmHtr 3 16 6% 8% 8% - 

AflO}4 a 151. 15 147, IP* -% 

ASdE - 17 3% 3% p 2 

Ampul .06 2.7 6 14? 2% P* 2% 

Aortal 13 93 5% 5% 5% 

AfldJcb 44 4% 4% 4% 4% 

Andrea .72 5119 2 14% IP* 14% 4% 


P/ 8U 

Stock Div. YW. E IDOiHwk 

DurTat.40a 2.816 23 15% 

DyMCt 276 1.S 12 149 147, 

Dynaer .80 3.B9 13 21% 

E E E 

EAC .40 5.0 2 8 

SCO .32 21 41 70 15 

SC IB 69 8% 

EagtCi 15 183 2% 

Estop 8.96a 12 4 I 37% 

Echos o-12 729 12% 

ElAutffi 5 1% 


Data 
low Oaota 
15% 15% 
14% 14% 
21 % 21 % 

8 8 
14% 15 
6 8 

37^8 31% 
12 12 % 


EJeAm 1.40 82 12 28 22% 


EJeeSd 7 P* 4% 47* 

Elamor 58 153 7% 7% 7% 

EtnMd n.03e JZ 29 1P 2 IP* 12% 4% 

EmCar 10 8 4 4 4 -% 

EngMp 176 % % % -1- 

ESD n .40a 3.6 8 13 11% 11 11% +% 

Enstr pf.4fie 16 10 2% 27* 27* 4% 

Eapay .40 2J 7 70 19% dlP*ie&* -% 

Esprit 130 1% 1% 1% -% 

EsoRrt 77a 2.1 20 20 35 35 35 


Digs 

Pnv. 12 Mi 
□ ns Higfa 

♦% 48% 
“% 22 
-* 8% 
1B% 
»% 

z ' & 

* *B ’7% 

4% 

■»% ^ 

+ % *p 

34% 

+ , » 

-U^8 

:%i^ 

=$ » 

' N«a 


Low Stack Dfv. YU i 100* Mgb 
26% Hastmg40a Ut t 32* 
IS HnhCn&QSe 9.6 8 49 21% 
5% HithCh 17 SB 77* 


5% MithCh 
8% Mime* 

Pa HeuiWr 2O0 

77* Heiruck .10 
2% Haiaor 
37* Holioin 

% HshnR 

4<« HorohO 
2% Hlndrt 
Pa Hlptron 
P? HollyCoiSe 


17 SB 77* 
21 104 9% 
2.2 10 8 Pa 
.B 13 72 193a 

96 25 27* 

53 358 5% 
12 1 
31 48 5 
35 6 3% 

19 11 IP* 
1.8 18 22 11% 


25% Ho mil 1.08 3J 12 1 331* 
8% HmHar.711 6 8 20 225 10% 


ChmpP .1 
CtnMAi . 


Ansrtea 2S 40 8?* 8% 8% -% 

Angel M 1 1% 1% 1% -% 

■ y?.:? I u ■ 

Amttm - M 18 6% . 8% 6% 

Armels 16 1 9% B% 8% -% 

Anndl 13 11 21 207* 21 

Aamr g .15 l.ff 28 8% 8% 8% 

Astrax - • 12 3 11% 11%-lllj -% 

A*trotc 514 1% 1% 1% 

Aotrat pl-45i ' . 16 rfi, 10% 11 -% 

ABaCM 42 1% 1 1% 4% 

AodWt05o 2J> 25T 3% . d 2 2% -1 

AWKKfl . .80 : 5213 26 15% 15% 1»* -% 

. B B‘ • 1 ■ " 

BOM .19 A 24 48 40% 40% 4% 

BOM . wt 1 20% 20% 20% 

snr 7 32 2% 2% 2% 

BSN wi IS 11% 11% 11% 


13 11 21 207* 21 

r- 28 8% 8% 8% 

12 3 11% 11% -11% -% 


' 5 'S S 3C ICC S» f ff r- ffl! 

i & ;a 3 a x ss* .» *,!r» a « x x ;* | 

ctirtlca .82 3.7 9 20 25% 25 25% 4% l 33 * 

CtwEn IB 1% 1% 1% 4% * 

D D D 3Ba* 21% 

DWG .13t 8.15 85 2% 2 2% £0% 8 

DateEn .32 1.2 9 37 28 26 28 4% M’j « 

DanrnC 3 P< P« P* -% 37 233* 

DamEA50a 88 98 15% 14% 16% 4% B% 2% 

DamEBL57a 3.9 137 14% 141, 14% 4% 21% 10% 

Damson 3 178 4% 4% 4% 4% 8% * 


BadgaMOa - 4.0 10 1. 10% 10<* 10% -% 

Baker 22 5 IP, 14% 14% 

fiakh*S32a 3.4 32 9% 9% 0% 

BanN 2.78a' 11. 5 2S1* 25 25 -% 

Baoalrg 1 8% 8% 8% 

BnkBld .40 5 l1 18 12 V» 77, Va 

Barco - 7 4 44.. 

BarnEn . 19 5 3 3 3 41, I 

Bamwl J20 28 10 7% 7% 7% -% ; 

BaryHG 112 6% 6% 8% ’ 

BorucfilM 27 20 8 12% 12% 12% 

Beard 154 9 8% 9 4% 

BokSM.80 14. 2 . 12% IP* 12% I 

Bursar .32 1217 40 277, 27% 27% I 

BaPCp.421 11. 7.4 4 4 '1, 1 

BicCp .72 27 8 52 26% 25% 2P* 4% 1 

Blgir .40 21 24 2 12% 12% 12% 4% 

BtnMH 1 4.9 11 21 23 23 23 

BlassngJO 288 3 - 32% 32 321* 4% I 

BlockE 18 1% 1% 1% +■% I 

BtountA.45 217 110 14% 14% IP* 4% : 

BtoumB.40 28 7 28 14% 14% 14% -%m 

BolarP .05 .1 34 738 41% 39% 41 -2% 

BowVal .20 18 13 13 13 

BowfAS 44 4.310 27 10% 10 10% M-% 

Bowmr 17 38 P, 3% 3% 4% 

Bourn* .44 2 J 17 174 IP, IP* 16% 4-% 

Brace 0 1.60 36 21% 207, 2T 4% 

Braun a. 8 1 13% 137, 137, -% 

BmFA .88 2JL10 10 31% 31% 31% -% 

BrnFB JB 28 11 9 34 34 34 -% 

Buckhn 25 3% 3% P, -% 

Buckh pL50 10. 12 P, 5 5 -% 

Bush n 91 11 d10% 10% -% , 

c c c 

cot « to 6 u2fl% 20 20% 4% , 


12% P, 
20% 12 
11% 5% 

& s 

st a 

28% IP* 
2% 7-18 

37, Z% 

37 * 

2% 9-18 

a it* 

a s 

25% 18 
1 17 8% 

% X 

2P« 13% 
28 21% 
8% -9-18 


ChtMAa .16 .6 20 304 28% 25% 28 D - 

ChtMBs 21 4 27% 27% 27% -% 

CtUlm 8 .17 .7 23 38 24% 24% 24% 4% 11% 4% 

Citadel B- 82 297* 29% 29% 11 S% 

CttFal 1b 3.7 8 21 27% Z7% 27% -% 14 11 

CHFst p72_50 S4 4 u4P* 4P* 48% 4% 221* 21% 

CtyOaal^O 5.1 11 14 23% 23% 23% -% 16% 117, 

Ctarmn.930 4 9 17 39% 39% 39% +% IB 7 

ClarkC .26e 2.7 10 4 10% 10% 10% 27% 23% 

C1arosL7Se ■ 1.9 10 30 40 3P* 3P* - 1 11% P* 

Ctopay .20 .6 13 12 29% 28% 2P* 4% 437* 25% 

Cognitr 53 5% 5 5 -% 30% 22% 

Cohu -20 2L2 S 26 P* P* 9% -% 13% 8% 

CotF wta 51 P* 6 P* +% 10 7i* 

Gomted 5 54 17% 171* 17% 4% 34% 28% 

ComdrC 367 13-16% % 9% 4% 

Comp o 92 8%' 8% 8% 1T2 68% 

CompD 13 8% Pa 8% 22% 15 

CmpCn 23478% 7% 7% -% 24% 11% 

CmpFct IS 31 8% B% B% 2 % 

Cnctun .500 2.6 17 13 17% 17% 17% -% 43% 30% 


ConctP 6 83 77* 7% 7% - % 26 14 

CoerUm 9 725 021 20 21 41 >0% 7% 

Conqst 87 238 8% B% 8% -% 9% 5 

Cone wt 186 47, . 4% 4% -% 19 10% 

ConsOG A 277 8% 8% 8% 23% IP* 

vJConlA 6 485 UlP* 11% 12% +% 15% 9 

-vfCntApf 327 15% 14% ip, 4% 71* 4% 

ContMU 7 38 227* 22% 22% 4% 20% 10% 

Coradian 612 % 9-18 % +% 

CosCrn 12 75 3 27, 2% -% Mm 

CosCr wt 19 % % % 

CntCrd ,13r 1.8 17 193 8% 77, 8% 4% 

Crwfrd 10 9-16 9-18 B-16 

Cross 1.32 4 J 15 503 30% 30% 30% 41, 

CrawIMIa 2.8 7 7 .35% 36% 35% 

CmCP 24 15% .IP* 15% 


Rdata 
FtCorm la 
FWymBSO 
Fsacrp n 
FfechP .881 
FitcGE 
FHGE pi 4 
FlanEn 
FlaBck .70 
Fluke 1.381 

Foodrm 

FooteM 

Foote pi 

FthlltQ 

FortOrs T4e 

FontC A.15 

FbrastL 

Fotomt 

Frantz la 

FreqEl 

Frtedm.28b 

FrtesEn 


40 

3 

31% 

31 

5.0 a 

2 

8 

a 

11 

3 

v 2 

5% 

F F 

F 

145 

X 

4% 

&S 7 

35 

10% 

62 11 

48 

13 

13 

7 

33 

21% 

21% 

5.5 6 

13 

S 

12% 

3 

12 

71* 

17. 

23 

24*, 

24 


57 

9% 

B% 

1.7 8 

ID 

40*9 

40 

5.1 11 

152 

27% 

■2 V, 




1B% 1l?% 4% I 11 

21% 21% ^ g* 

12% ^ 4% £ 

24 24 -1 ^ 

Rh STh 


__ 33 

11% hod Pty 1.80 10.11 31 rn« 

1% Ho UP wi 27 5% 

3% MouOT 96e 25. 308 4 

8 HovnE 11 13 16% 

7% HowlInJOe 1.7 7 6 11% 

30% HWwlAI.52 3.7 12 20 41% 

29 Hubert. 52 88 12 B9 40% 

38% Hubbl pG.06 3.8 1 &4 

16% HudGn .40- 2.1 15 8 19% 

7% Husky g .15 42 8% • 


29% ICH 
4% ICO 
2% PM 


1% bnpind 
25% ImpOli gl.eo 
8% inftght 


I I I 

JZ 5.3 9 164 90% 

675 9 6% 

.OSr 1.8 40 2% 


42 17* 

786 38 
11 108 ul 


+% 


16% Instron .28 1.0 73 24 U277, 


11 90 11% 11 11% 4% 

5 87* P* 6% - % 

15 32 32 32 -% 

21 100 8% 8% 8% 

*30 98 98 98 41 


FordCr«[14e £30 98 98 

FontC A.15 .7 84 3 21 201 

FbrastL 35 913 u25% 25' 

Fotoml 82 1% 1% 

Frantz la 27 12 1 37% 371 

FreqEl IB 15 221* 22 

Frtadm.aab 3.6 71 7 r t 77* 

FrkrsEn 16 9% 9% 

Frlona .50 27 15 34 187* IP 

Frisch 3 22 .1 21 40 u24% 2 P 

FrnlHd 991 15 141 

FrlA wt .171 26 54 6% 6% 

FurVTt n 22 200 u21% 2 W 

G G G 


207, 21 4% 6% 

25% 25% 41% JO 

1% 1% -% 35* 

37% 373„ -% JO 3 * 
22 22% 5% 

“* %* 4% 30% 

9% 9% -% 

18% 18% ^ 
23% 247, +n 4 
147, 15 4 1, 17% 

6% 8% 4% 77, 

20% 21% 41% g% 


T% 

4% 

GRI 


2 

5% 

5% 

4% 

2% 

GTI 

27 

15 

3% 

3 

14% 

0% 

Gal&xC 

8 

27 

12 

11% 

3*, 

2 

GabcyO 

59 

183 

2% 

2% 

33 

24% 

Goran 1.20 

42 10 

I 

2V, 

28% 

18% 

n. 

GalLjt 


18 

B% 

8% 

103* 

7 

Gaytrd 

18 

36 

V,. 

8% 

<% 

2% 

Gemco 


21 

3% 

3% 


1% InstSy 9 503 17* 

P, InsSy pt.25t ia 37 2% 

Pa bHCty a .40 89 IP* 

11% IntmK .12 1.0 21 7D 12% 

2% IntBluit 274 3 

13-16 IntBk wt 35 13-16 

67* InlHyri 16 24 7 

3% IntPwr 100 2 4 

Pj buBaaw 3 8% 

7% LniThr n 381 228 7% 

7% tnlhr pi 30 7% 

1 In lOta 8 1% 

17% Ionics 12 11 2P* 

18% Iraq Bid 18 12 34% 

2% isaly .08 2.4 34 23 3% 

J J J 

12 Jatiyn 50b 35 9 3 14% 

5% Jacobs 15 8% 

2% JetAm 6 164 2% 

% JeiA wt 20 3* 

4% Jetron .491 8.5 14 34 7% 


3% 17, 

28% 19 

X X 

15% 13% 

S 3% 

* 18 
247, ig% 
237* 11% 
P* 3% 
8% 3% 
34% 23% 
15% 11% 
9% 2% 

7 4 

IS 9% 
18% 8 
7!s 2 

62% 23% 
8% 3% 


28% 22% 
13% Pa 

X S 

39 25% 

7, % 

32 22% 


12% QDefns .88 
113* QniAcr .10 
27* Gmiseo 
11% GenvOr20 
7i* GeoRes 
1% OeoR wt 
8% GeoRspt 1 
21% QiantFdBO 
8 Gary) g 


&2 8 105 14% 


S 4U 37 « ”® Ka * MllC 
3% Pi + % 1B1. in khTb 


pi + % 
141* 4% 


24 12% 

55 3% 


GeoRspt I SO 46 11% 

GiaidFdBO 2.1 13 138 38% 

fiftftt g 37 10% 

Glatm M 2.8 7 85 3P* 

Glnmr 1b 3.0 15 36 3P< 

GlobNR 2118 3% 

Q loser .44 2.1 II 13 20% 


Dams pK.50 13. 8 20% 20 20 4% 1 

Dame pf3.75 17. 9 21% 21% 21% 4% 1 

DataPd .16 1.4 7 219 IU, 11% 11% 2 _ 

□aterm 45 5 4% 5 31% 26 

DeRosa 9 2 », S% 5% +% « 9%, 

DetLeb .52 1.610 2 32 32 32 -% 24% IP, 

Dental 1.88 11. 9 33 15% IP, 15% -% 12 P* 

Defined 84 3% 3% 3% 15% 10 

Degntro23r 4.7 11 47 5 P, 47, -% M »% 

DevlCp 23 2 14 14 14 fS 6 S 

DiaBth ^0 1.1 17 82 18% 17% 18 ZB* £* 

Digtaon 21 2% 2% 2% -% « 

DWcd a .20 .3- 15 720 5S% 59% 59% -% 27% 

Diodes 9 5 4% 4% 4% 13% Pb 

DlrAct n 9 25 71; 7% 7% -% 1®B ^8 


1% 13-16 

IP, 15% 
27 IP* 
31% 26 


15% 10 
35 28% 

40% 27 
28% 6% 


Dined • .20 .3' 15 720 


GoldW 
GtdFW 
Gorftp s 

GouttfT 1r 3.8 

Gukrr pf3.25 10. 

GrshCp.32 2.9 

GmdAu.40 21 

Grant 

GrTech 

GtAtrH 

GrlLkC .44 12 

Gxervns 
Greiner 
Grass 82c 


12 6 
3.8 7 1 

10. 1 
29 1 

21 12 5 


119 3% 
238 15-16 


Dtxico ,10a 1.010 229 97, 97* 9% 

QomeP - 13BJ2 7-15 2% 2% -1-18 

DmeP wt 512 % 15-32% 10% 6% 

Domtr fll.40 1J 27 26% 2P, 4% 11% 

Downey 3 109 U137, 13% 137* 43* ig 9% 

Driller 1 1% 1% 1% 11% u% 

DrlvH a 23 5 12% 12% 12% 4% 98% IP* 

Ducom -B0 2911 281 28% 27% 277* -% 31. 5. 

Dunlop 798 7, 15167, + MB 33.-. 13 

Duplex 92 3.011 45 31% 31 31 -% (38% 22% 


32% 22% 


.7 12 14 14% 14% 14% 4% 

f7 4% 4% 4% j!* 

1.0 12 20 id, 12% 12% 4% 

5 24 12% 12 12% -% Jj5 

55 3% 3% 3% -% £.* 

9.0 *6 11% 10', 11% fji 

2.1 13 138 38% 38% 38% 4% .? 

37 10% ID% 10% s? 

2.8 7 85 331* 327* 33% -% g" 

3.0 15 36 331* 33 33% -% a, 

2116 3% 3% P* 4% 

2.1 II 13 20% 20% 20% TS. 

119 3% 3% 3% -% JS 

238 15-16 7, 15.18 

12 6 19% IP, 19% 4% 

3.8 7 1 26 26 29 4% 

10. 1 31% 31% 31% 4% _ 

29 1 11 11 11 -% £7*. 

2112 5 IP, IP, IP* 

8 50 8% 8% 8% 4% 

15 5 12 11', 11% "2 

10 1 347, 341, 34% Jr 8 

12 16 708 38% 37 38% 41% If 

18 216 29% 29% »% 4% ^ 

13 18 11 . 10% 11 4% £!? 

*7 16% d1P*iP 2 -% £* 

4.111 45 12% 12 12i* g! 

262 14% 14% 14% 4% 

U 13 295 US3 30% 33 4P* %T* 

H H S 

1.2 3 9 P* P, P< 4% 3% 

4.9 21 12% 12 (2% 4% 39% 

3.9 10 2 15% 15% 15% - % IP* 

10,6 13 9 Pi P, 14% 

24 13 21 o28% 28% 28% 4% 18 

■ IS 1% 1 1% 4% 147, 

.4 12 1013 u34% 337, 34% 4% 37% 

448 u38% 38 36% 4% 10% 


2% JortnPd 20 4% 

71* JohnAfiSO 3014 17 10 

3% Johnlnd 3 159 P, 

3% JmpJk n 4 2 4 

K K K 

1% KapokC 7 120 2% 

10 KayCp 20 1.3 19 17 15% 

9% KearN n .40 3.214 27 12% 

10% KeKhm5» 3.6 7 IP* 


5% KeyCo .28a 3.2 10 6V 

8 KeyPh .20 2.1 18 11179% 

5 KeyCa 6 3 6 

1% KeyCa wt 8 1% 

2% Kidde wt 59 3% 

3% Kllem 35 10 P* 

3% Wnaric 12 4% 

3 Kilby 72 3% 

3% Kit M(B 13 2 5 

2 KieerV 02r .8 36 2% 

8% Knogo 15 54 IP, 

8% Knoll 15 2 13% 

KagerC2.32 6.7157 40 26% 

L L L 


OimPNk 12 M 
Law Qwna On** tfigk 

32 32 4% 

21% 21% 4% 9% 
7% 71, 4% 5% 

9 P« -% 5% 

9 9 -% 151* 

16% 16% 4% 17 jJ 
2% 27, +% 2% 
5% 5% - % 15% 

I 1 +% 15% 

6 5 31% 

3% 3% +% 9% 

14 14 -% 131. 

II 11 % +% 22 % 

33% 33% -% 26% 
10% 10% -% 30% 
27* 27, . -1* 15% 

17 17% 8V 

5 5% +% 22% 

3% P, 19% 

IP, 18% 41* sp 
11% 11% 4% 17,J 

4P* 41% 41% 40% 
40 40% 4% . 

5* 54 4% ” 

19 19% 4% r> 
Pa 8% & 

Ifly 

99% 90% 4% BP* 
8% 8% 18% 
2% 2% 4% 317, 

1 % 1 % -% 9% 

38% 38% 4% ip, 
10% ItP* 4% 20% 

27i« 277, 47, 6% 

1 % 12 

a 2% ?7 

IPs 48% 
12 12 -% 65 

27, 3 9% 

I 13-16 13-18- 1-1624% 
P* 7 IP* 

4 * 59% 

6% 6% -% 17% 

7% 7% 4 % 17% 

7% 71* 4% 4% 

1% 1% l&B 

29 29 1% 

34% 34% 4% 131* 

3% 3% 4% 7% 

21 

14% 14% ??> 

bV bV 

2% 2% 4% Pa 
% % 41-16*4 

7% 7% - % 13 *4 

4% 4% -1, 

Pa Pa -Ta 17 
Pi 8% 4% 9 
P, P, 14% 

x x a I 


2a + ?® 1fl3 » 

12% 12% ~% 201, 

ip* i6% 471 ; 

8% 6% 6% 
P. 9% 4% ^ 

f* » is 
1% 1% a% 
3 % p, -% J? 

4% 4% 4% 3! 

g . ip* 

3% 3% -% 177, 

5 5 95 

Pi 2% 5% 

13% 13% 117, 

JU ui 


m* V 5b 

low Stock Dw. YkL E IDQiHigh 

M M M 

7% MSA n .728 7.4 74 u 9% 

I USA wt 85 t% 

3 HSR 16 3% 

6% MacGrg 13 8 12% 

8% MacScn.16 1.3 22 24 12 

% Macrod 67 1% 

10>, MBPS 35j 2J> 2 12 IP* 

8% Matartg.TOa 21 10% 

10% Mnngd 44 14% 

4% MrthOf 13 28 4% 

3% MrfclV a 12 4 12% 

21% Mann pf2.35 11. 1 21% 


IP, MrsMn 

BT| UartPr 


7 10 IP, 

15 9 28% 


8% WastmUOa mb 16 17% 

5 Me tec 17 21 6% 

12% Mefflsh.12 .7 16 60 177* 

8% MatSc n 8 75 15% 

18 Maims 22 B2 24% 

12% MayEng 2 13. 38 10 IP* 

15% Maytlw.SOb 12 11 88 3P« 

S MeCOG 2e 22. 50 9% 

*7* McDOW 2.9 4 47* 

1% McRae A. 108 4.7 8 P* 

1% McRae B 8 2 

7% M oda l s OOe 2.0 8 35 IP* 

52 Madia 1.16 14 15 241 81% 

12% Madkt .20 1.2 16 20 17 

26 MEUCd.18 3.712 1 31% 

5% MorcSl.371 52 11 39 71, 

8% MatPra .15 .8 23 144 ulP* 

11% Metes 1.6 9 3 IP* 


4% MehGn 


20 975 57* 


6% MfdAm .44 4.3 13 16 10% 
13% Midlnd .40 1.6 8 25 25% 


38% MlrvP pf 5 11. z25 40% 

53% MJnP pT7JJ6 11. 270 u67 

71, MbsnW24e 3.2 12 40 7% 

14% MtchE 24 1.6 20 132 14% 

P, MonMg .80 5-9 7 4 ]0% 

33 MonP pM.50 12. z30 37% 

10% MoogB 20 1.3 16 2 15% 

10% MoogA J2B 1.816 48 IP* 

3% MtgRi wt 36 3% 

12% MlgGthl.56 8.3 7 307 10% 

11-16 Monrn 1 1% 

11% Motts 20 17 70 1 11% 


27, MlMod 
13% Mov3tr.15i 
4% MovtaL 
2% M orpin 

3% MuseAr 
1-16 Muse wt 


21 336 8% 

B 7 15% 

1 8% 

6 2S* 

75 8% 

2 3-16 


77, Myerin .28 2.5 10 22 11% 

N N N 


15% NRM n 
5% Nantck 


136 16% 
14 30 73* 


GlArrri 10 1 347, 

GrtLkC .44 1J2 16 709 38% 

Qrenms 16 216 28% 

Greiner 13 18 11 

Grass B2c x7 16% 

GrbCh ,50b 4.1 11 45 12% 

GifCdg.52 262 14% 

GUstr .40 12 13 285 u33 

H H H 

HAL .10e 1.2 3 9 P* 

HUG .60 4.0 21 12% 

HUBC -60a 3.9 10 2 15% 

Hanipll .931 lit B 13 9 

Hanfrds .68 2.4 13 21 u28% 

Harvey . 15 1% 

Hasbro .15 .4 12 1013 u34% 


L L 

23* La Barg 

2P, LakeB g.15e 

11% LmJBn n 34 3.8 9 

11 Ldmir a .32 t.0 17 

9% Laser 52 

8% Laum n 22 

4% LazKap 5 

22% LearPP 

P, LeePh 13 

3% LoisurT 8 

5 Lev Id 9 

7% LbtFPti .30 1.5 8 

1% LHeftet 

2% Little! 

1% Lodge 

23*2 Lonmr 16 

8% Lumen .08 .5 28 

8% LundyE 18 

8% Luna 9 

10 Lydal s 4 

14% LynCSv .30 .8 17 

6% LynCrtC 20 2.116 


24 2* Pi 

329 u59% 53% 
47 u15 14% 

10 177, 17 

16 IP, 12% 
16 9% 9% 

4% d 4% 
14 22% d22* 

38 6 6 

f a a 

11 20 % 20 % 

38 2% 2% 

47 P* 3', 
32 V* 1% 
482 38 35 

44 14% 14% 

19 IP, 13% 
418 10% P* 
10 14 13% 

339 U38% 37 
5 9% 9% 


24% 

ST IS. P 
in. IS 3 

IP, +% J.% 

a :s r* 

p* "5 S 

2% 

3% -% 13% 
11% 

38 +% 11% 

14% -% 11% 
13% -% 10% 
10 +% 341, 

14 321* 

38% +1% 287, 
9% 22% 


Nome* 14 JU 73* 

11% NiGsO .40b 3.19 10 13 

12% NtPaiM.10 .7 37 207 14% 

% NetsLB 15 13-18 

11% NMxAr.791 4.5 11 3 17% 

11 NPInRtl.02 8.516 34 15% 

13 MProc l JOo 6.7 9 209 15 

26 NYThneSO 1.3 17 453 u47i z 
4% NewbE25e 5.7 4 34 4% 

IIP* Newcor.32 2.7 19 12 12 

IU, NwpH 1.50 99 9 0 u15% 

6% Wchlnn 100 P« 

Pa Nichols 10 21 13 

21* Moles 16 63 2% 

10 NordRn 7 145 11% 

13% NoCdOg 5 18 

29% NIPS p(4.2S 11 z 100 33*? 

2% NuHrz n 7 51 2% 

71* NucffM 8 3 77, 

8 Mum sc 39 P, 

OOO 

IP* OEA 13 17 21% 

14% Oekwd .08b .4 13 28 IP, 


4 OdefA n 
4% Odeffis 


38 2 7ij 

58 1 11% 


10% Olsiwia JZ4 1.218 70 20% 
3% OOklep 1 5% 

3% Oponh n.05e .8 22 3 6% 

5% OrlMH A.15 25192 6 5% 

5% OuolH B20 24196 9 8 

1 Ormond 17 1% 

27% OSuilvn.72 1.915 13 39 

6% Crrfirff .421 18 11 86 11% 

7% OzarkH -20 2 2 9 173 9% 

P Q 

10% PGEpM 50 11. 4 13% 

8% PGEpfCIJBS 11. B 11 

8% PG£pra^5 It. 45 11% 

8% PGEpSEI^S 11. 28 11% 

P* PGEplGl.20 11. 42 1P 2 

29 PG£pff4.34 13. 20 341, 

26% PGEpQ4.06 12 49 32% 

21% PGEpfV220 12 111 27% 

17% PGEpfML57 12 32 22% 


O-gs 
Ctef Pm. 
law QuotaCfaw 

Pi 8% +»a 
l% 1% +>« 

11% 117, -1* 
1*4 1% “% 

IP, 12% 

IIP, 10% +% 
127, 14% +2% 
41j 4% -% 

12 % 12 % +% 
21% 21% -% 

. 18% 18% 

28% 28% +% 
17% 17% +U 
8% 8% 

18% 17% -% 
141, 15 
24% 24% 

18% 1P 2 
35% 38% +% 
9% 9% +% 

4% 4% 

2% 2% -'* 

1% 17, -% 

10 % 10 % -% 

90% 81 +% 

16% .17 +% 

31% 31% +% 
7 7% +% 

, 18% 19 +% 

19% 18% +% 
5% 5% -% 

P, 10*4 +% 

25*1 28% -% 
46% 45% +1 
83% 67 +2% 

7% r% 

14% 14% 

10% IP* -% 
37% 3714 -1% 
15% 15% +% 
15% 15% 

«P% l5% -% 
1% 1% 

11% 117, 

57# 6% +% 
15 15*4 -<■ % 

8% B% 

2% 2% 

6% 8% -% 
3-16 3-16 
11% IU, -% 

15% 16% +% 
7lj 7% 

13 13 

13% 13% -% 

I 13-1013-16 
17% 17% 

15% 15% +% 
17 171, +% 

. 46% 47% V 7, 
d 4% 4% 
12 12 

I 15 15% +% 

0% 6% 

12% 121, -1-% 

2»* 2% -1, 
11 % 11 % +% 
15% IP, -% 
33% 33% -% 
d 2% 2% 

S 71, +% 

9% +% 

21% 21% +U 
18% 19% + 1 
7% 71? -% 

11 % 11 % +% 
20 201} +% 
5% 5% 

6% 5% 

5% 5% 

P* P| 4% 

3&t M&* -1* 
11% 1U 4 4-% 
0% P4 

T3I* 13% “% 
10 % 11 -1* 
IT 11% 4 % 
11 11 -% 
1P 2 1P 5 +1, 
34 34% 

31% 32% +% 
27% 2734 
22 22 % 


12 Mart 
Kgh low 
20% 15% 
22% 17 
22% 17% 
10 7% 

21 15% 

18% 13% 
17% 131* 
17 13% 

19’* 14% 
*P* 13% 
IP, 15 

a. % 

3P* 31 
40% 31% 
43% 34 
48 35% 

1 9-16 

30% 29% 

2?% 

14% 7% 
5% 2** 

13% 7% 
10% P4 
45% 34% 
23% 15% 
38% 20% 
14% 10% 
2P« 23 
14% IP, 

12 9% 

5% 2% 

1% 5-18 

10*4 6% 

13 7% 
18% 11% 
2% 1% 
ft 3% 

6 2% 
8% 4% 

71>, 58% 

12% Pa 

2P 2 13% 
16 9% 

32 21% 

x a 

17% 12% 

IS* ^ 

a a 


p / 

Stock Ob. fld E 

PQEpne.32 11. 
PGEpn2.54 11 
PGEp®62 11. 
PGEpM.12 11. 
PGEpfft37 11. 
PGEofF2.05 12. 
PGEpO 2 11. 

PQ 
PG . 

PGEpffC.04 11. 
PGEpfJ2-32 11 
PGEpfl 1.08 11. 

PGTm 124 57 7 

PscU pMJS 11 
PacLI p(4.50 11. 

PaeU p!4.7S 12 
Peed pi 5 12- 
Page g 

PslICp .48 1.4 20 

ParOBSt 41 

Pa>1(Ctv60a 29 9 

Parrot 4i 

Pttyfbn 21 


29% 20 
19% 14% 
33% 27 
£ '8 1f% 
0% 2% 
28% 10 


20 12 % 

4 7, 

14% 10% 

18% 16 

tt % 

81, 5% 

4% 3% 
16% 9% 

4 1. 

16% IP4 
28% 15% 
30% 20*} 
7 2 

I? % 

71, S', 

16 % 11 % 
22% IP, 


5% P, 
12% 7 
10% 5 
82 87*4 

67 52% 

22% 17% 

3P, 31% 
23% IP, 
85% 34 
33 23% 

7 4% 


Parted. 60a 29 9 

PaTTOt 41 

Pbyfan 21 

PEC tor.82t 7.9 0 

PeerTiHOb 4 8 14 

Pun EMI. 20a 3.1 10 

PanTr 1 JO 52 13 

PenHE 2.40 8.3 10 

Penril .20 1.6 9 

Perm 1C JO 10 
Pertnll 

Panni pfMO 9.5 
PetLw 
PelL wt 
PetLe pfl-85 21 
PaU.0 pf22B 24 
Pale pi 3. S3 25. 
PMILD.270 12.3 
PkaPd 

Pier 1 wt 2 

PlonrSy 7 

PittweyIJO 26 10 

Pizzam .08 1.0 28 

PtcrO g .30 
PfyGms 13 

PneuSc 1 4.2 

PopeEv 8 

PcnSys 28 

PosttPr 20e 1.4 13 

PralrOs 

PrattL ■ .92 44 9 

PfBURd12 1.8 

PratR 1466 9.3 

PremRs 

PresR B .88 8.8 4 

PrpCT si. 52 7.4 II 

ProvEnl04 e.B 6 
Pp pfC 234 12. 

Pgt p*E4.3B 11 
Pgt piD234 11. 
PuraaG 
Queb gx .36 

R R 

RAI J9 IS 12 

RTC 

Ragan 12 .8 24 

Ransbg .72 4.4550 
RnllHI 

Raven .42 13 8 

RltSa un 
Redraw 

Regaiaeob 4.4 10 
ReetAsc 16 

RexNor.lOo 24 11 
RlbJetP 20 2.0 19 

RchTCv 

RioAJ g 60 3 2 
Rckwys.56 2121 
Rogers .12 .4 13 

RoonPn 
RoyPtm 

Rudlck J6a 12 9 

RBW 7 

Russell .30 19 11 

Rykotl .50 23 13 

s s 

sfu 5 

SFN ptA 

SMD 

Sage 

Salem ,10r 1.8 7 

SOgo pra.84 12 
SOgo pi 7.80 12 
SOgo pf247 11. 

SDgo pf4.85 13. 

SDgo p< 268 11. 
SanJW 290 4810 

SandgtaBO 327 
Saund B .15 27 7 


100, High Low 
1 17 20% 201, 
94 u2Z% 21% 
143 221* 22% 

74 ^.%SX 

4 171* 17% 

52 u17% 17% 

9 u17% 17 

7 18% 18% 

291 18 17% 

4 19% 19% 

8 B% 9% 

a 21% 21% 

Z100 37*2 37% 
2600 39% 38% 
2740 41% 41 
Z125 43 «3 

20 % 7-18 

203 35% 35% 

5 7 7 

7 20% 20% 

55 9 8% 

124 3h 2% 
z«50 ip* 10 

10 P* 8% 

37 38% 38% 

37 23 22% 

IB 38% 37% 

49 12** 12 

11 26% 26% 

4 12% 12% 

50 11% 11% 

261 2?, 2% 
34 5-16 5-16 

15 7% 71* 

1 9% 9% 

13 13% 13% 

529 2% 21, 

44 4S* 4% 

BO 3% 33* 

34 4% 4% 

2 TOli 70% 

133 8% 8% 

21 18% IP* 

125 irlps 15% 

1 23% 23% 

184 41, 4 

59 9% 9 

20 14% 14 

2 71* 7% 

29 21 201* 

* 6% 6% 

1 71, 7% 

a % % 

12 ip, 10 

42 21 20% 

23 29% 28% 

13 19% 19% 

11 33% 32% 

2 20 % 20 % 

34 27, 2% 

139 24% 24% 

R 

II 8% P* 

6 2 % 2 % 

35 IP* 15% 

43 IPs 16% 

35 1% 1% 

2 12 % 12 % 

38 18% 18% 

37 3% 3% 

13 13% 13% 

1 73* 7% 

24 4% 4% 

8 101* 10% 
10 1 % 1 % 

4 17% 16% 

140 27% 26% 

III 27% 251, 

73 3 2% 

4 47, 4% 

4 29 25% 

71 6% 6% 

149 16 15% 

115 21% 21% 

s 

2 6 % 6 % 

3 7% 7*} 

28 3% 3% 

102 7% 7i* 

44 6% 5% 

2100 82 82 
x50 u67% ST** 
1 22 22 

39 371* 3P, 

16 u24 23% 

9 621} 62% 

2 25% 25% 

3 5% 5% 


Chga 
One Pm. 
QaenOm 

»% -% 
21% 

22% 

30% +% 
17% +% 
17% 

17% +% 
18% -% 
18 -% 
19% 

A3 

aa 

41 -% 

43 

7-16 

35% -% 
7 -% 

20% -% 

9 

3 -% 

10% 

P* -% 
38% -% 
22% +% 
36% 

12% +% 
26% 

12% -% 
11% +% 
2% -% 
5-16 

7% -% 
9% +% 

13% -% 
2% 

4% -% 
3% +% 
4% +% 
70% +h 
8% +% 
19 4% 

18 + 1% 
23% -% 
4% +% 
9% -% 

14 -% 

7% -% 

i£‘:S 

7% 

% 

10 -% 
20% -% 
29% +% 
19% -% 
33% +% 
»% -% 
2% 

241, -<* 


15% 

16% +% 
1% 

12% -% 
18% 4% 
3% 

13% 

7% -% 
4*4 
10<* 

1% +% 
17% +% 
26% 

27% +2% 
2% -% 
41* 

25% “% 

tt 4% 

21% 4% 


6% +% 
7% +H 
3% 

71} -% 
5% -% 
82 

671, +1 
22 -% 
38% -% 
24 4% 

821; 4% 
25% 4% 
5% +% 


Continued on Page 22 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMPOSITE CLOSING PRICES 


12 Mart j. ; ru , ' 2/ 3&v .. 

High 4m .-Sw*V'l)C7H E-Jftifcft 
Continued from Page 


■ f n \ Gh’ge 

o*a pm 

■im fimOm 


B 3 PardPr 20 

19% 12% Paprcfl JB0 4.3 15 

IP* HP* Pardyrf 34 

21% 12% Pane s 10 

11% 3% ParfaDdlS .. 18 

39% 16% ParkH j 1.12 3.7 9. 


11B86 5% P, -% 

« 18% .18% 18% -% 
197 12% 13% 12% 4% 
28 14% 14% 14% 4% 

130 Pa 6% P* -% 
152 30 20% 29% -% 

239 18 18 18 

87 2% 2% 1% 

344 13% IP* 18% -% 
547 U23 22*4 22% +3 I 
2S5 8% 7% P* 4% 

74 11-16% 1.1-10 . 

558 57 56% SP, +% 

3233 40% 48** 49% +1% 
123225% 25% 25% 4% 
1420 38 35 38 4% 

*20 38 38 38 -% 

z 100 70 70 70 

46 28% 28% 28% 

8 34% 24% 24% 

z200 67% 67 87% -% 

33 27% 27*, 27% 4 % 

1 30% .30% 30% 4% 

2120 88% 88% 88% .. 

Z20 95% 05% 95*; 
z20 182 102 IK -1 
Z10064 64 64 41. 

Z20 69 69 69 -1 

137 35% 35% 35% 

13 21% 2T%. 21% -.% 
1554 52 49% 81% +U* 

*200 83% 83% 83% 

413 ul^ 17% 18% 4% 
30 42*4 41% 42% 4% 

1822*4% 53% 53% -% 
1962 25% 25% 251} 4% 
480 P* B P* 

113 19% 19% 19% +% 
457 u3S&r 38% 39% 4 J1, 
18 277, 27% 277, 4% 

42 IB% 18% 18% 4% 
45 4% 4% 4% -% 

48l1u48%47% 4P} 4% 

1765 122% 21% 21% +% 

32 51 5O0 8 51 4% 

6428 u42% 41% 42% +% , 
289815% 15% 15% 4% 
z 100 29 29 29 4! 

215038% 32*4 M% +% 
z60 53% 53% 53% +% 
z550ti83% 82% 82% 

250 ' nil 10% 11 +% 

152 ID 0% 9% 

Z300 56*4 5P4 55% -1% 
IBB 8% 9% 0% „ 

Z340-120*} 11® 119%+ 1% 
Z200U109 1081,1081,4% 
z 100 72 72 72 +1 

x230 u69% 88% 68% 4% 
2270 56% 55% 55% -% 
2100 55% 551} 55% 4% 
VM 221* 22% 22% -% 
651686 84 85% +1% 

144 21% 21%. 21% 

V 52 52 52 ! 

388538% 38 38% -% 

83 - 22% 22*4 2», 4% 

571 301; 301* 30% 4% 

39 337, 33% 33% 4% 

77 19% 19 19% 4% . 

304-40% 40 48% 4% 

1PB27% 27 27% -% 

23 18 ' IS, 18 +% 

272 *1% 40% 41% 4% 

1 81 81 - 81 4% 

314 12% 12 12% -% 

235 12% 11% 12% +% 

287 9 », 0 +% 

? XXX - 

195 18% 18% IP* „ 
120830% 30% 30% 4% 
380 12%- 11% 11% “% 

18 20 % 20 % 20 % -% 

39 17 18% 18% 4% 

758 20% 20% 20% 

*160103 102% 103 ”% 

28 ■ U23% 23 23% +% 

84 u34% 3P* 33% 

10 S3 1 * S3 .33% 

50 36 35% 35% +% 

1772 u32 31% 32 +1 

1 u»t% 94% 94% 4P 4 

2103014 42% 42% 

216006%' S7i 4 38% . 

39 20*} -20% 20% 4% 

38 38% 37% 38% 4% 

887 177, 17% 1W, +> 

453 201* 28%. 29% +% 

227952% 51% 51% ~% 
73 14 13% 14 +% 

84 38% 37% 371, -1% 

670 u22% 21% 22*4 4% 

96 20 19% ;1B% — % 

327 7% n, 7% 
21000% 7% 7% — % 

2500 7% • 7% 7% -+ V 

2200*44 <4 44 

110 51% 51% 51% -1% 
211301% 50% 51 +% 

355 4% 4 4 

zl30CB% 8% 8% -% 

4 9 9 9 

38 13% 13% 13% -% 

4 . .11% It*, 11% + 1 * 

2 12 12 12 

22 10% ‘ 10% 10% 4% 

8 11 11 11 


ip, 13 RarkPn* JSZ, 22 66 
2% r% PaiPtri ■ - 4. 

17% 11% PayNP ;80 4.512 

22% IP} PayCSh .18- .7 21 

10% P 4 Peabdy.20 Z4 20 
1% 15-32 Pengo 

58% 41% PenCen 12 

55% 44% Penrtey2.38- 4.8 9 
27% 20% PaPL 266 9.98 
38% 30% PlFL p*A40 12. 
37% 80 PaPL '(44.50* 13 ** 
70 57% PaPL pfB.60 13 * 

28% 23% PaPL dpr342 13 
247, 20 PaPL dprZSO 12 
97% 5B% PaPL .prfL40 13 
27% 22% PaPL dpr325 12. 

30% 25** PaPL dp*375 12 . 
90 65% P»PL pfOJM 10. 

96% 81% PaPL pr 11 12 

103 94% PaPL pr 13 13 
85 54% PaPL pr 0 13 

70 58% PaPL pr*7Q 13. 

40% 31% Permit 220 6.2 12 
2S% 20 Ponw pfl-M 7 A 
54% 30% PenraoL20 4-2 24 
07 72 Penz pffi B 9.6 

17% 8% PeopErt.20 367 
44 23% -PopBoy.40 S 16 

55*4 39% PopoiCA.78 3 3 22 
30% in, Porta M 22 13 
10% 7% Prmtaiil^a 13 
22% 12% PeijOr.38 _ 1.4 15 
39% 28 Petrie 1.40 35 15 
30 24% Paffta 3.72a 13 

17 W PatRa pi 1.57 9.6. 

S 4 ptriiiv le 24. 

29% Pfizer 1-48 31 15 
22% 121, PhetpD 
51 34. Pheip pr 5 M 

42% 20% PfUbrS * --54 1.3 27. 

16% 9 PhflaH22Q 14.6 
29% 22 PM IE p*380 13 

35 25 . PhBE pi A 40 13 

53% 40 PMC pf 7 13 
63 501, PMC ptfl.75. 14. 

10% St* PMC pH.41- -13 • 

10% 6% PttdE pH.33 13 
57% 43 PMC pf7.85 14. 

10 8% PHE pf128 13- 

120% 9? PM pt 17.13 14. 
106% 87 PMtE p* 1325 14. 

79 55 WE pS.52: 13 ' 

68% 51 1 PME. P*9-S0 14. 

57 44 PbHE pirOO 14. • 

56% 40% PhlE pf7.7fi 14. 
22*| 15% PttUSuM-32 5.613 
95% 82% PMIMr J 4 4.7 11 

25 10% Pfaftpta .48 22 11 

60% 26 Pliflui pi 1 1J9 

58% 38% PhUPot 9 7.9 8 

28% IM* PNWK AO 1.8 9 
32% 221, pfedA a .28 J 9 
34 23% PtaNG -2-32 3B 9 

21 14% fiarl 12 

49% 34% PBabryl.58 32 11 
34 21% Pkmeed^4 - 4.B6 

26% 15% PtonrELUr 1.1 
43% 271* PttnyB 120 2.9 12 

86 55% PflnB pfZ.12 36 

18% 9% PHfctn 
15% 8% PtaoRa 20 ■ 18 13 
13% T PtantnvISb 1.813 
13% 8% Playboy 8 

30% 1B% Ptoeey ,61e 3.010 
22% 151* PDoaPd^O 33 34 
32 24% PoSdd ' 1 .33180 

21% 11% Pondra .40 J 13 
21 15 PopTal 30 4.0 

19% 181* Portae .40 1462 

20% 13% PortGEI-BO 93 7 
104% 90 PoG pH 1.50 11. 
23% 17% Port* ptt.60 11. 
34% 28% PorG pM.40 13 
33% 281* Port pJ4.32 13 

38% 2S% PntBfvl.56 4.4 13 
31 19% ■ PotmEHIB 3810 

8712 58% P«S pt2.44 36 
45 38 .PotEl pf4£0; 11. 

30. 31 P«S pJ4.04 13 

26% 17% Preml a 2B 1JB 15 
38% 25 .prktwfc 2 32 8 

2D** 11% PrlrnaC 14 

29% 13% , PrtmMs.08 3.27 
501, 47% ProdG360 5312 
15 7% Pntftah 32 . 33 19 

47% 31 Prefer 1.40 37 9 

21% . 16** PSvCol 2 9.0 9 

20 18% PSCoi pG-10 - 11- ■ 

9% 87, PSlnd . 1 14.7 

8% 6 P8ln 'pi 1-04 13 

8 . &% _psm -pfl-w: 14. . 

47 30a PSfat pf 7.15 13 

55 44% psin p* 362 17. 

55 43% PSIn pf 838 13 

8 3% PSvMH 1 

11% .81* PSNH pf 


12 7% PNH.ptB 

17% 10% PNH p« 
16 8% PtIH ptD 

15% 9 PNH pC 

13 7% PNH plF 

14 71, PNH pfQ 


tZJkrt- ■ 
-Ugh tm < 

B7% -19% « 
301* 201, 

14 101,. 

36 281} 

39 29% 

19 15 

60% 49% 
21% 10% 
67% 55 
B7- 35 

84% .51% 
81% B% 
4% 2% 
1^8 8% 

15 9% 
2U* 10% 
38% 22% 
10*« 5% 
45% 28% 
100 90% 
22% 15 
H% 8% 
34% 23 
25** T4 

14% 6% 
431, 29% 
391} 29 
100 71 

37% 29% 
9% 0% 
4% 3 

18 121 * 
11% 7 
43% 25% 
8% 5% 

21% 16% 

06 A 

171, g% 
48% 34% 

3 A 

171* 9 : 

■ff if 

M -23- - 

7 3*4 
2 L% 
12% 4% 
4S% 31% 
20% 20% 
58% 52 
34% 21% 
28% 201* 

s a 

14% 9% • 
40% 32% 
241* 17% 
187, 11% 
87% 521, 
49% 46% 
112 100 % 
41% 26 
35 2#% 

321, 17? 4 
33% 17% 
7% 31, 
3W, 271* 

44% 3S% 
24% 12 
21% 13% 
39 27% 

39% 23% 
71% 48% 

S 81% 
107, 


25% 107, 
277, 7% 
13% B% 
4% 2 

IB 12% 
34% 24 
13% 8% 
80% 41% 
22 13% 

50 331, 

■26 14% 

19% 15% 

St S' 
26% 12% 
15% 8% 

50% 35% 
30 79% 

24% 15 
22% 16 
18% 11% 
10 5%. 

ST, 1% 
34% 21% 
34% 21% 

m ss 

11% 9 
10% 3% 
34% 22% 
28% 17% 
10% 8% 

51 31 
25% 18% 
30% 20% 
40% 

34% 25% 
18% 14% 
221* 1<% 
12 8% 


PShNNS-BS IV 
PSVHS2.72.. BJt 
PSEG pfl.40 11. 
PSEfl pM.18 12. 
PSEG pfV30 12. 
PSEG p!2.l7. 11. 
PSEG pf630 11. 
PSEG 912.43 11. 
PSEG pf7.B0 12. 
PSEG pla n 12 
PSEG pf7.52 12 
PSEG pm-62 12 
PUMIck 

Pueblo .16 1.4 

-PunatPi.76 12 
PU&eHfitZ .8 
Purotan.28 ■ 4.8 
Pyro 

OuakOaV24 26 
OuaO pf9 56 8.9 


r. . • Cb’ge 

-r Pf Sh . -,i- . - Ohm hta ■ 
hwt lDOrffigh-.lJw Oaota Ekm: 
a n. O' 1503 26%" 28*4 26% +% 
2.. 8.8 7 . 1160030% 30 Ml, +% 
.40 11. 9 13% 13 13*4 +% 

.18 12 2300 35% 35% 35% 

L30 12. Z222CB8 371* SH* +% 

L17. 11. 22 U19% 19** 19% +% 

1.80 11. 285059% 50% 59% -% 

143 11. 12 u2l% 21% 21% +% 

.80 12 2300 87% 67*} 87% 

106 12 2500 87 87 67 


2500 57 67 87 

2400 833* 83 83% -% 

zSO 80% 80% 80% 

40 3% 3 3% 

1.4 9 303 11% 11% 11% -% 


Pueblo .18 1.4 9 303 11% 11% 11% -% 

-PugetPl-76 12 8 749 15 14% 15 +% 

PufieHtrt2 .8 23 339 15% 15% 15% +% 

Puraian.28 . 4.842 274 28% 26% 28% +% 

Pyro 8 82 8% 8% 6% 

OuakOel-24 2813 930545% 431, 45 +% 

OuaO p« 56 8.0 2160 97 97 97 

OmMOSO . 8.8 24 284 21%- 20% 21% -■% 

Ou arret 32 27 77, 7% 77, + 1 , 

Questai.60 4.811 443 33% 33% -% 

OkRefl ^4a 1.016 207 23% 23% 23% +% 

R R R • . 

RBtad JH\ * 43 7% 7% 7% 

RCA 1.041412 6351 43%. ,4^i 431* +% 
RCA pf 150 9.6 290 36% 36 36% +% 

RCA pi 44 1 3 98. 93 98 +3 

.RCA pf 212 B.B 810 32 31% 32 +% 

RCA pi 3.65 92 11 36% 36% 381, +% 

RUC ^0 25 11 119 7*, 7% 7*, +% 

RPC n 30 4% 4 4 

RTE .56 3.2 9 116 1^2 17% 17% 

Rarflce 8 84 10% 10> 4 10% +% 

RalsPur 1 24 15 100742% 41% 42% +% 

Remad 86 1278 7% 6% 61, -% 

Rants M 4.6 10 3 18% 171, 18% +% 

RangtO 739 31} 3% 3% -% 

Rayon .44 .7 32 897 68. 64% 84>* -1% 

Haymk 17810 d . 6% 9% +% 

Bayltml^O 3.5 15 2763 46 45 -% 

ReedB .40 ' 4.4 480 9** 9 9% -% 


£ 43 7% 7% 7% 

114 12 6861 43%.. 42% 48% +% 
IB 290 38% 36 36% +% 

4 1 2 98. 93 98 +3 

8.0 610 32 31% 32 +% 

9J> 11 36% 36% 381, -M* 

125 11 119 7*, 7% 7*, +% 

30 4% 4 4 

i3£9 116 17% 17% 17% 

8 64 10% 10% 10% +% 

24 15 1007 42% 41% 42% +% 

86 1276 7% 8% 6% -% 

4.6 10 3 18*, 171, 18% +% 

739 31} 3% 3% -% 

.7 32 697 68 64% Sfl* -1% 


RangtO 739 31} 3% 3% -% 

Rayon .44 .7 32 897 68. 64% &0* -1* 

Raymk 178 10 d 6% 9% +% 

RsytfmlJO 15 15 2763 46 45 4$, -% 

Rea dBI .40 4.4 480 91* 9 9% -% 

RdBetpfllS IV 2 19% 191, 19** +% 

RecnEq 12 138 12 11% 12 +% 

Rednrn JO 3.417 138 8% 8% B% +% 

Reece 21 5 81, 8% 0% +% 

Regal 24 15-16% 15-16 


Rednrn JO 

Reece 

Begal 

RMctlC JO 
BepAir 


01, 0% 01, +% 
15-16% 15-16 


RpGyps.30 2111 
RepNri.64 3.4 9 
BNY ptCa.13 12 
RMY pfA6.B5e12 
RepBk 5 64 4.8 7 

Rep6kpf212 8.0 
RahCat .32 1.5 2S 

Ravco JO 3.3 1; 
vfRevor . 

Revlon 'V84 4.611 

Rexhm .70 26 1! 

Rexnrd .44 32 II 

RaynbiSJO 4.6 7 
Reyln pIVIO 8.3 - 
Reyln pf 

ReyMO T 28 6 
RchVcU.48 4.4 1' 
Riegenrao 29 
RitaAJd .50 1.8 V 

RwOk n i' 

Robetm;i2 38 7 
Robton 1.80 4.8 21 

Robin® 

RoehG 220 28 jB 

RochT) 244 .. 6211 
Rockwll.12 . 32 8 


24 15-16 % 15-16 

21 11 11 381, 383* 301, +% 

9 9399 u 71* 63* 7% 
277 1% 1% 1% +% 

3.110 92 9% 9% 9% +% 

3.4 0 B2 48% 461* 49% 


21 10 92 9% 9% 9% +% 

3.4 0 B2 48L 481* 48% 

12 1 U2B% 26% 28% +% 

t12 16 57 57 57 -% 

4.67 147 84 33% 34 

8.9 5 29% 201* 28% +% 

1.5 23 165 21% 21% 21% -% 

33 12 384 24% 23% 24% +% 

154 12% 12% 12% 

4.613 235838% 39% 39% -% 

3.6 13 150 10% 10% 19% -% 
3J10 178113% 13*« 13% +% 

4.6 7 2879 767, 751, 76% +% 

3 491} 49% *9% 


RohmH 2 - 22 10 90 

Rshrln 9 50 

RolCmn.40 1.5 35 521 

RoHnEaJJ7e J 81 181 

Romna .46 4J17 421 

Ronaon SB 


4.6 7 2879 767, 751, 76% +% 

8J ' 3 . 491} 491, 49% 

206 u 11214111% 112%+% 
28 6 861 361, 3S% 36 +% 

4.4 11 874 34% 33% 331} -% 

6.9 9 201* 20 20% +% 

1.8 17 373 28% 28% 281} -% 

11 313 4% 4% 4% 

3 6 7 65 31% 31% 31% +% 

4.8 SO 58 33% 33 33% >% 

121519% 18% 19% +% 

BJjB 927 u22% 21% 22% +% 

62 10 35 u39% 38% 39% +% 

32 9 1137 35% 347, 35 

12 10 SS S3 62i* 63 +1 


12 Mart 

Wgh Jflw 

9% 4% 

13% 91* 

28*, 171, 

45% 33 
52% 34% 

13% 71, 

32% 21% Scoalnd7B 2.812 
60% 48% ScotFet 10 

39% 25% Scoop 124 3.39 
18% 11% Scottys .52 3.6 11 

43% 20% Seovlll 14 

45 21% SeeCru .42 1.17 

12% 9% SeeCtpf146 12. 

15 1, 12% SeeC piBZ.10 13. 
15% 12% SeaC piC210 14 
27% 14% SeaLnd .48 25 6 

5% 3% SeeCo 

43% 30 Seagrm.80 1.810 

21% 12% Seagul 18 

28% 19% SeelAir .40 1.515 

32% 18%. SealPw 1 4.17 

65% 37% SearleG 1 19 15 

37% 29% Sears 1.76 49 6 
31% 19 SecParal.34 4.4 8 

20% 11% Selgu 

35% 24% SvcCp s .40 1.1 17 

19% 11% Shaklee.72 5 2 34 
25% 10% Shawln.80 28 7 
60 52% ShellO 2 3.3 11 

30% 28% SheffT 1.97a 5.4 5 

301* 17** ShelGto.80 . 22 6 

38 24 Shrwm .92 24 13 

8*4 4% Snoetwn 7 

18% 12 ShowM .60 4.3 IS 

17% 12% SlerPad.60 9.0 8 
41% 24% Sv»l 1 2.4 16 

62 48% Stgnl pfA12 6.8 

38% 24 Singer .40 1.1 9 

32*4 281, Singr pt3.50 11. 

18 12»« Skyline .48 3.7 19 

28% 20% StatterySOe 31 16 
19% 8% SnMffln.32 28 
56 *b 50% SmfcB 2.80 4.310 

57% 381* Smuckrt.08 I B 15 
41% 291, SnapOfl.16 30 13 
43*5 27 Smut 1.85 4.8 8 
1B% 12% SonyCpIBe 1.012 
30% 22% SooUn 1.20 4.1 14 

39 27% SourcC 320 81 

22% 18 SnsCp ptZ40 11. 
29% 22 3oJerW.48 6911 
49% 41 Soudwn 1 33 11 

30% 22 SootBk 1.20 4.0 9 

11% 5*, SoetPSI.fiSt 24.21 
261* 16 SCaE S2.04 7.8 8 
20% 14% EotnhC4.02 92 7 

25% 17 SofaiQnl.BQ 6.9 8 
41% 29 StETI 372 66 11 

371, 31% SoNE p(3B2 13 
24% 21% SoRy p*Z60 11. 

31 23 S0UnCd.72 82 

33% 23 Soutbid 1 3 0 11 

17 11% SoRoy .12 .6 21 

B% 61* Souimk JO 81 5 

25 14% SwAltl .13 .5 16 

20% 11% Swtftar 29 

17 10% Strides! 24 7.5 7 

78% a5 SwSefl 8 7.5 8 

29 1S% SwEnr S3 1.9 11 

24 17 SwiFS 1.68 7.9 9 

17% 11% Spartan .52 4.0325 

27% 16% SpuctP 

55** 33% Sperry 1.92 1511 

38 30% SpringSl -52 4.9 10 

43% 31% SquerDI.84 4.7 10 
63% 37% Squibb 1.78 2.817 

24% 17% Staley .80 4.0 17 
21% 16% SffiPns JQ 2.6 12 
20% 11 SIMotr J2 2-5 11 


■ Stock -■-* Div. YkL E 
Sevhi 

Savin pH. 50 18 
9CANA2.18 7.8 8 

SchrPM.88 3.7 13 
ScMmbl.20 30 10 
SaAtl .12 1.0 18 


9 50 51 50% 51 +% 

1.6 35 527 25% 24% 25 -% 

J 81 188 u28 27% 271* -% 

4.0 17 439 11% 11% 11% 

38 2% 2% 2% -% 


Ronton 38 2% 2% 2% -% 

Roper .94 4.9 8 50 13% 18% 13% 

Rorar 3.12 3.7 14 198 30% 30% 30% -% 

Rowan .12 V4 47 101181,. 6% fF, 

RoytO 2L67a 4 J 5 238759% 68% 59 +% 
RoyONS 19 29 15% 15% 15% +% 

Rub raufM 7.717 BC 48% 40** 46% +% 

RussBr. 15 263 23% 23*, 23% 

RusTog .78 4.2 9 143 16% 17% 16 +** 

RyanH 1 39 14 329 26 24% 25% +1% 

Ryder % JO 2-3 0 B05 25*, 25*2 25% 

Ryiand .60 27 15 114 3U, 21% 21% +% 

Rymer 5 63 14% 14% 14% +% 

S S-- s 

8 CM . . .2 42 isi 513 47% 47 47% +% 

SPSTecJO 2J14 87 28% 26% 28% -<4 

Sabine J4 ; 2 34 B4 17% 17% 17% 

SabnRj2.7la 18 75 16% 16% 16% 

SfgdBa .30 1.615 94 16% 16% 16% +*« 

SfgdSc - 25 84 S', 6% 61, +% 

StalS wt 5 1% 1% 1% 

StaiGns .40 : 1.2 23 5S7 33% 32t* 33% +% 

Sfttowyl JQ SI 10 7359 31% 30% 31% +% 

Sage J2 1 J 11 254 27% 27% 27% +% 
SUOLPV72 . ; 7J 7 " 49 22 21% 22 +% 

SPaul . 1^1 IV 24 11 . IV, 11 +% 


19% 6% SlPaeCs 
18% 11% 9tandex52 

30% 19% SfsnUflt.M 
35% 23% Starred 1 
10% 8% StaMSdJOa 
V, 2i, Steego .12 
201* 14% Stored .76 
117, 9% StriBcp .78 
33*2 2 SU StertOglJO 
21% 15% StavnJ 1.20 
36 27% StwWmt.Sa 

45% 32% StaneWI.BO 
38 25 StaneC .60 

53% 35 Stop8hp.10 

s ^ 

79% 33% Storer .4 
25% IV* SHMt 0.40c 
18% 14% SlridRt JO 
6% 37, SuavSh 

35% 21% 8unetalJ0 
37% 24% SunCh .41 
14 6% SunEI 


SwMr n.40a 
SlridRt JO 
SuavSh 
SunBtal-2© 
SunCh .48 


■SUoLPt.72 
SPaol . ij 
vf Solent 
SaIlfeM.16 
SDIeGrtiO 
SJuanBSOe 
Sandr S 
SAnitRd.94 
SFaSoP 1 
Samlet 44 

SpWeM.40 
SauIRE .20 
Savepl.60 


Save p(V28 11. 


7J 7 " 4B 22 21% 22 +% 

I -2D IV 24 11 . IV, 11 +% 

21 5% .5% 5% +% 

8 J 15 566 30% 2V, SO +% 

10 72 B 1604 u26% 28% 2S% +*4 

le 9J 11 334 9% 9% 9% -% 

J6 1.714 645 32% 31% 32% +% 

14 7.9 13 190 26% 34% 24% -% 

1 3.6 12 120527*, 273, 277, +% 

14 JB 11 511 40%. 40 4OTj +% 

10 4.7 14 10 30 2V, 89% -% 

0 1J44 40 ir* 17% 175* +% 

10 7.3 8 73 22 21% 22 


11 % 11 % 11 % -% 


54% 43% 
111 90% 
49% 34% 
13% 7% 

35% 24% 
41% 19% 
17** 14 

21% IV, 
35% 28*} 
15% 11% 
62 38% 

381* 25% 


S0% |5% 
33% 24 
13% 71, 

! 19 11% 


SunCo 2J0 
SunC pf 2J5 
SundatrUQ 
SunMn 
SuprVI^ J8 

Sybron 1.08 

ISST 40 

STi-W 


sm - • - 1 

lOOkUgh liw 1 
211 ■ 7*, 7% 

23 12% 11% 

839 u27% 26% 
2239 u46% 45% 
4308 40 . 38% 
420 11% 11% 
,620 29% 28% 
126 59% 58*, 
155837% 36% 
49 14% 14% 

11 41% 41% 

254 36% 371* 
10 12*, 11% 

29 15% 15% 
35 15% 15% 

487 19% 10% 

67 4% 4% 

2997 u44% 43 

11 19% ’.-18% 
105 26*, 25% 

488 25 - 24% 

200552 51% 

1068218% 35% 
1829 30% 30** 
18 17% 17% 

248 35% 35 
122 13% 13% 
109 21% 201, 
140 80 5B% 

997 38% 361* 
310 2S% 24% 
449 u387, 381* 

30 81, 6% 

48 14 13% 

225 ulB 17% 
1«102r41% 40% 
401 60% 59% 
1033 37% 36% 
15 31% 31% 

479 13% 12% 
61 261* 26 
375 11% 10% 
2413 66 64% 

195 u58% 56% 
372 38% 37% 
400440% 39% 
282210% 15% 
39 29% 29 
58 u40 39% 

11 221; 22% 
10 26 28 

09 43% 43 

60 30% 30 

12 6% 8% 

2524 u26% ZV, 
4411 u20% 20% 
1375 u26% 25% 
108 41% 40% 
15 u37% 37% 

10 24% 24% 

43 27% 27% 

336 33% 32% 

384 14% 141* 

717 V, 6% 
438 24% 24% 
63 13% 13<s 

333 10% 161, 
770 U79% 78% 
231 28 271, 

830 u24% 231} 
126 13% 12», 
151 18% 

197 10*56% 54 
8 331, - S3** 

845 40 38% 

1183 uB4 62% 
793 20% 19% 
233 u21>, 21% 
189 121, 12% 
1100 48% 46 
105 17t* 17% 
58 13% 13% 

426 29% 291* 

6 33 32% 

00 u1D% 10% 

72 31, 3% 

7 19% 19% 

5 HP* 10% 
5360 31% 30*, 
768 18% 18% 
41 28% 277, 

37 4 J% 41 
701 26% 26*4 
170 44 43% 

72 20% IV, 

385 2% 2% 

*122341} 74% 
118 19% 19 
62 16% 16% 

143 rtS% A 
17 37 3V* 

579 V* 0 
950 51% 50% 

1 106% 100% 

683 43% 427, 
313 81, 8 

2376li35% 34% 
804 u42% 41% 

3 15% 15% 

548 18% 171, 

1 33 33 

5 13% IV, 

3200 u63% 61% 
841 35% 34% 


Ch-gc 
Choc Pm. 
Quote Chm 
TT, -% 
12*4 +% 
27% +% 
45% +% 
393* -% 
11% 

29% +11| 
59% +% 
371, +% 
14% +1, 
41% 

381} -4-11, 
11% -14 
153* +% 
15% -% 
19% 

4% 

44% +% 
18*« +% 
26 +% 
24% -% 
51% 

36 +*, 

30% +% 
17% 

35% +% 
13% +% 
211* +** 

58% 

38% +% 
25*4 +% 
38% +% 
8% -% 
14 +% 

17% -% 


401, +% 
80 % + 1 % 
37*4 

31% +% 
13 +% 

26 -% 
11% +% 
857, +TI* 
58% +2*, 
38% +% 
3V, +% 
16% +% 
29% — *4 
38% +% 
22% +% 
28 +% 
43% 

30 -% 

& + !» 
26*4 +% 
207, +% 
281* +1 
41% +% 

37% +% 

SS® +, » 

27% +>4 
33% +% 

2*4 _lB 

+S 

79% +1 

28 +7, 

237, +% 
13 -% 

18% +% 
5«% +% 
33% 

38% 

63% +% 
19% -% 
217, +*j 
12% “% 
461* 

■17% 

13% +% 
29% 

32% +% 

3*, 

i£a 

10% 

31 +1, 
18% +% 
28 

41% +% 
28% +% 
43% +% 
20% +% 
2% , 
74t a +1* 

!Sii 

A +% 

36% +% 
»% +% 
51%.-% 
’Day-y 
43% +1 
8*1 +% 
351* +1 
42% -vi, 
15% 

M% +% 

33 

IV, 

63% +V 
35% +% 


UJUttb 
Ugh .law 

25% 11 
81% 58% 
81, 2% 
75% 52% 
19% 12 
21% 14% 
75% 48% 
351* 231* 
15% 12% 
88*4 51% 
5% 2*, 

302% 191% 
24 13% 

48*4 21% 

a a 

104% 87% 
82 85 

35% 20 
19 9% 

32% 20% 
40% 31% 
41% 31% 
4«7, SU, 
39 28% 

57 52 
34% 25 
147% 89% 

27% 16% 
39 28% 

29% 20% 
50*2 26* 4 
55 28% 

10% 5% 

26 14% 

43% za% 

iv, 12% 

26% 13*4 
227, 14 

2V, 17 
10% 41, 
10% 7 
571, 33% 
102 60% 
2V* 12 
51% 34% 
591, 471, 
39% 28% 
21% 14% 
18% 13% 
27% 24% 
28*4 22 
26% 20 
31% 25% 
IV* IV, 
16% 13% 
43% 13% 
53% 19% 
51% 19% 
17% 10 

10 % 8 % 
12% B 
36** 25% 
35% 1B% 
17% 7% 
15% 11% 

28*4 IV, 

30% 20% 
20% 16% 
12 % 10 % 
57% 371, 
66% 45% 
25% IV} 
13% 8% 

» 77 

24% 20 
13% B% 
36% 28 
37% 24% 
20% V, 
173* 1«* 

47 25% 

58 50% 

2S% 10% 

2V, 20% 
2V, 121, 
31% 20% 

48 24% 
V, 4 

A 1^} 

24% 11% 

W A 

19 16 

41 27% 

17% 11% 


P/ 

DM. YM. i 


TDK .278 .7 18 B5 4U, 41% 4U, +J, 
TCCO a3& 7 J 9 398 321, 32% 32% +% 


TECO 2.36 72 0 398 32% 

TGIF .' 16 S3 11 

TNP 1.25 7.0 9 18 171, 


32% 321, +% 
10% 10% -*, 
17% 17% . 


49% 32% 
34% 24% 
15% 7% 
24% 16% 

24% 10% 
11% 4% 
14 10 

38% 17% 

36 221} 

19% 13 
60% 45 
102% 75 
41% 3V, 
57*, 32% 
7% 4% 

18% 12 
30 21 

34 25% 

31% 24% 
68 48% 


THE 1 4.7 14 

TRW 3 4 J 10 

TacBoat 

TaUBrdl.12 1.5 15 

Talley .05e .3 14 
Tolley pf 1 4.8 

Tam bfifl.20 4.3 14 

Tandy 15 

Tndycff 13 

Tektmx 1 1.8 8 

Tel com 6 

Teidyn 0 

Taira le .32 1.5 29 

Tele* 12 

TempJnJ4 1.88 
Tenncta.92 69 13 

Tanc pr 11 11. 

Tenc pr 7.40 9.0 

Terdyn 11 

Tesoro .40 3.8 

Tesor pC.16 9.0 
Texaco 3 8.0 35- 

TxABc 1.52 4.4 9 

TexCmUB 4.5 7 
Te*Est22Q 5.8 10 

T*ET pf520e 11 
Textnd.BOb 2.715 

Terdnst 2 219 

Texlrn 

TexOOs18 1.0 11 

TxPac .40 1.2 21 

Te«U!U2J2 8.8 7 
Textrort.BO 56 12 

Tatar pf20B 3J 
Thack 99 

TdermE 21 

ThmBiBl .36 56 16 

Thom In 68b 4.3 9 

ThmMrtO 2.9 7 
Thrifty .60 3.0 13 

Tkfwtr JO 52 
Tlgarin 
Tigrl pf 

Time 1 1.817 
Turn piBi.57 1.6 

Trmptx 18 

ThneM 1.38 56 15 

Tim karri. 80a 58 16 

TbdShpT-32 4.4 7 

Total ms .48 28 B 

TolEdtea.52 14. 5 
TolEd pfS73 14. . 
TMEd pO-7S 14. 
TolEd pf3.47 TS 
ToiEd pf4J6 14. 
TofEd pf23B U. 
TolEd pt2J1 14. 
Tonka a 9 

TocnRoHBb 1.0 15 
Treftmk 1 1.9 15 

ToroCo .40 2610 

Tosco 
Towle 

Towle pf .44 6J 
ToyRUs 28 

Tracer .34 1.0 15 

TWA 70 

TWA pf 225 15 
TWA PB2L25 80 
Transits. 84 54 13 

Tranlm2J2 11. 
TARIty 1 81 15 

Tranertieb 4.1 11 
Tmec pf3.B7 83 
TranExZJO 15 
Transen 5 

TrGP pf8B4 6-3 
TrGP pf2J0 15 
TmsOh 9 

TremndJO 55 9 

Tmwtd .48 1.4 12 

Twid wlA 
Twtd pi 1.90 11- 

Travler2.04 4J 11 
Trav pi 4.18 7.2 
TriOon 553a U. 
TrtCrt p*2-50 58 
Trlaktd .40 1.5 19 

TriaPc 1 58 B 

Tribune. 84 1 J 17 

Tricnu.48e 5012 
Trice .20 50 18 
Trinty .50 56 

TrUEng.10b A 45 
TrfiE pll.10 7.7 
TuesEP 3 7 J 10 

TwtnDa .80 4.6 10 

TycoLb. JO 22 9 
Tytar a .40 2.7 7 

u u 

UAL le 2.1 8 
UAL pf 2.40 7.5 
UCCEL 19 

UG1 2.04 8.5 10 
UGI pf 575 15 
UNCRk 

URS JO 57 16 
USFG 520 51228 
liSG ■ 1.88 4.7 8 
UniFrar .20 VS If 
Unihrr 1.09a 3-3 9 

UniNV 58Se 59 10 
UCatnpl.84 4.4 11 
UnCar 18.40 89 9 

UntonC - 
UnBecI.77 9-2 8 
Una pOJO 15 - 
Una pf 4 15 
UnE3 pfM 4 18 

U0 pt 812. 


SU' • 

100, High" 

807 21% 
.324 70% 
390 3% 
329 u76% 
150 18% 
2 207, 

1163 u75% 
3408 31% 
2 13% 

438 57% 

11 3% 
1305 245 
288 21% 
102443% 
822 35 
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Sales ftgures am unoIBcJet Vearfy highs and taws reflect fhe 
previous SS weeks plus die current week, but not me 
trading day. Where a spat or stock dividend amounting to 2S 
per cent or more has been paid, the year's high-tow range and 
dmiand are shown for tha new stock only Unless otherwise 
noted, rates of rfiMtends are annual dtebursemems based on 
the latest declaration. 

anfividend also extra(s). b-annuai rate of dnodend ptaa 
Stock dividend. c-Squktaung dhrtdend. ckf-cafaedxF-newyeerty 
low a-dnridend dectarad or paid in preceding 12 months, g- 
dMdend In Co nadtan funds, subject to 15% non-residence tax. 
F-dKidend declared altar spSt-up or stock dividend, f-drvidend 
paid this year, omitted, deferred, or no action taken at West 
dvtdend maetlng. k-divicland dectarad or paid this year, an ac- 
cisnuiattm issue with dividends In arraers. n-new issue In the 
past 58 weeks. The htgh-kw range begins with the start of 
trading, nd-neta day dsfbery. P/E-pricMamlngs ratio. r-dM- 
dend declared or ptad In preceding 12 months, plus stock eflw- 
dendL s-stock spM. Dividends begins wHh date of spM. Ms- 
sales. t-dhhdend paid in stock m precedng 12 months, estl- 
mated cash value on ex-dMdsnd or ex-tfstribution date, u- 
new yearly high, v-traiflng hotted. vMn bankruptcy or recelver- 
ship or bring reorganised under Hie Bankruptcy Act. or secu- 
rities assumed by such companies, wd-dtaributed. wF-when 
issued, ww-wtth warra n ts, x-ex-dhridend or ex -rights, xefis- 
ex-drstrtxjnon. xw-wtthout warrant*, y-ex -dividend and sates 
in fUL yid-yMd. 2 -sales hi lulL 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 


Nasdaq national market, closing prices , May 17 
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'Stod S*t W MrUst Ck* 

IHadsJ 

Ag(IrT I 323 8% B B -*4 

AulMed 404 5>4 47* 5 + % 

Mean . 14 11 iw» 10*4 -U 

Aulrata 168 7 B% B*z -% 

AutoCp t 21 8*? 8% &k “ % 

Alston 51' 5* 5*2 5*a 

Avacre t 5*i 5*4 5*4 - • 

AvntGr 192 10% 10 10*4 

Avntefc -33 23% 23 23 

Avatar 110 181* I77 B 18 +1* 

AvtfttGp 100 1714 17 1714 +14 

AtfcM JO 48 5 5 5 

Artdi 6 2 2 2' 

B B 

£20 99 5114 50*4 51 

4 6% 6% as* 

20 fl% 0% ex- 

252 3*4 3 3*4 

2 10 10 10 

33 7»* 7*| 77* 

73 35'} 36 351} 

1 70 70 70 


B80O 
BOS 

BlW CO .106 
BPt Sy 
BRCom 
BalrdC 

BakrFn la 

BaMLy SO 

Balfak s 
BattBcp .I0e 
So Pone 2-24 
‘BancP a 
Bancok) .80 
BepHw 1.24 

Rnru-tt^ 

BangH .80 
BUM 
BkGrwt 
BkNE 


+ % 

+i* 

-H 


54.8*, 81? 0% 


+2 
+ % 


1148 241 4 24 

2 49 49 49 

IS 22V 22*4 22*4 r«4 

Z> IS®* 19 18 -*4 

162 3Z% 31*4 31% 

19 87 a , 8% 87, 

114 8 77S 8 

1.20 *3 28 28 28 -1 

.40 6 .23 26% 26*2 -IS, 

2.84 514 . 76*4 75% 70 +3, 


BkSou -88t» 10 29*4 29V 29V -% 


Bnkest s 
HMowo 136 
HAM Am 1 

Benton 
Banta a 
Bar an □ 

Berra 

Barton 

flsTnA 

BasAm 1.04) 
BsatF 


13*, 13 13 




11 
3 

40 10% 10S 101a 

22 12 IIS4 11*4 

326 ISI2 15 15ia + % 

20 8*4 8*4 S' 4 

71 18% 18i« 18% +% 

19 3% 3% 3% -14 

5 9*4 9 9 

313 13% 12% 13*4 +% 

so 38 35«a 35*, 

547* S4% 547, +% 


*£z .6% -% 


+ '4 
+ % 


7 

1*4 2 
ID 9% 10 + % 

1914 i8i? iei 4 +% 
131, 12% 13 +% 


13 12 


(3 


+ »4 
+ 1-16 


_21r 

-20 


Stock Saks High Low Lot Ctag 

IH 

.IB as 12*4 12*4 12*4 "is 
-14e ' 14 87* fit* 8*4 -i 4 

35 19V 19% 19% 

708 24T* 23% 24% +J. 
244 10 9% 07* +1* 

S 18% 1®4 18% +*4 

260 12 11*4 117* -1* 

1368 12% 12% 12% +1* 
10 8 8 8 
388 4 

10 
2303 

2 461? 48% 48*? -1 

70 221; 22*4 22% +% 

58 101? 10% 10% +% 

118 31% SI 31% 

532 17*4 16*i 17 -% 

9 4fi 48% 46 
61 32 31% 32 

CFdBk 1.12 70 3fi% 35% 361? +7, 

CJarSk 1J0 299 259, 25 25% +1% 

19 13% 13% 13*z +% 

172 157* 15% 15% -1* 

4 28 26 28 -2 


Galny 
Cafunif 
CanonQ 
Canon! 

CaoPSL 
OardOs .Mr 
Cardfo a 
Ceram k 
Cardfa 

CaraarC .01# 
Cartsbg 
Cartart I 
Cascade 1.40a 
Caseys 
Career s 
CntrBe 1.80 

Cenleor 
CenBep 2.056 
CnBshS 1-52 


SOD 

4% 3*4 4 

In; n% 1^% +1* 


CnPaSv J30 

CRavU .18 
CWtsSn Mb 
Gentian .60 
CntyP b 
C erdyn 
CflfbrA 
Cermtk 
Cetua 
ChmpPt 
CtuicCp 
ChapEn 
Ctiargtt 
CharCh 
ChrmS a 
Ctwnrae 


.OH 

IT 

12% 12% 12% 
12% 12% 12% 

+ '4 


1.61 

134 

.12 

14 

-% 

CCapR 

1.58a 

B* 

84. 

14 

7 6% 6% 

2% 2% 2% 


CCapS 

3 

207 

6 

10 

564 

02 

11% 10% 11% 
5%. 5% £> , 

*'4 
+ % 


s 148 
.08 

202 

1 


U 

5% 5% 5% 

-u 

ConsflB 

1-52 

47 


213 

5% S 5 

-% 

Consul 


103 


50 

13% 13 13% 

+% 

ConsFn 

.OSe 

2B 


25 

6% 8% 6% 

-% 

ConWt 

8 1.40 

57 

20 

680 

20% 13% 197* 

+% 

CrrBBcp 2- 04b 

41 


-% 
+% 
-% 
-14 
+ % 
-1 


14% 14% 141* -% 

ii 1*% 

6% -6 0*4 

Z 

3% 3% 3% 

8 7% 8 

8% 8% 8% 

4% 4% 4% 

4% 4% 4*4 
8% 8I4 8*2 


:x 


+% 

■-14 


-%. 

-% 


656 % 3, 

ASocC s 1.02 13 26*4 26*4 


+ 1-18 Boottifn 


AmStt 
ASolar 

AWstCp t 
Amrltr s 1.60 
AmiUMt 
Amgen 
ArrtsRB 
Ampad a .40 
Anedite .10 

Anlogic 


60 12% 12% 12>4 -% 

95 3*4 3% 3% -% 

1 7% 7% 7% +% 

87 33 321* 32% -% 

130 21% 21% 21% -% 

490 7% 6% 7% +% 

22 % -** 


.72 2016 23 22% 

“ 36 18 17% ,7% 

8 fit? 6I4 6% -% 

392 14% 137. 14 +% 

Analyt 505 id 2 9% 10% +% 

Anaren 669 12% 12 12% +% 

AndrGr 40 13% 13 13% +% 

Andrew 929 23% 23 23% 

Andrea 30 5% 47* 5% 

Apogee .12 35 9% 9% 9% -% 

ApoloC 5390 22% 21 22 +1 

AppieC 9458 22 *b 21% 21% +% 

ApIBIo s 246 23% 22% 23% + % 

ApktCm 9r 153 4 15% 15*4 +% 

ApMMt 520 27 25% 28», +1 

ApktSlr 6 912 9% 9% 

Archive 236 6% 6% 6% +% 

ArgaSy 189 20% 1#% 20% +% 

ArtzB .80b 273 27% 27 27%' +% 

Arte! 54 8 7% 71* 

Ashton 1100 8*4 8% 8% +% 

AfidBcp .80 16 2B% 28 28% +% 

ASdHst . .12 124 »17* 11% 117, ' 

AstraU 121 11 101* If •+% 

Aswan 21 4% 4 4% +% 

Astroq vlO 7 13% 13% 13% +% 

Astrasy 49 7% 7% 7% 

Atoor ^44 230 17*4 17 17% 

Aflwy a 13 11 10% 11 +% 

Ahcofn 4 7I4 7 7 +% ' 

AtfGsU 2.52 1(7 31% 31% 31% 

AdAm Ml 1 23% 23% 231* -% 

AdntSc JO 134 39)4 32% 33% +1% 

AflFVn 155 9% 8% S% -% 

AflRea 50 36 36 36 

AiSeAr a 42 13% 13% 13% -% 

A«dVW 254 22% 217, 221? +7, 

Austron 27 3% 3% 3*a -% 

AtwdOe 51 17 1S% 16% -% . 



+!2 


Branco 

BrdgFU 

BritLee 

BrwnRb 

BrwTom 

Brian a 

Buffton 

BuOcfTr 

Bmtim 

BwnpS 

Borrit 

BMA 

BuainM 


BudrMI 1.32 


_ 6 % 

192 4 3% 4 

7 167, 18% 187, 

146 21 20% 21 

15 7% 7% 7% 

139 16 17% 10 

51 38% 32% 32% 

247 13 12% 12% 

120 .55 . 36*} 36 30% +% 

.12 47 4% 4% 4% -% 

-09e 6 4% 4% 4% ■ 

1033 11% 11% 11% “% 

72 15% 15% 19, +% 

t 808 1% 1% 1% -% 

.14 835 14^8 1«« 147, -% 

594 1% 1% 1% 

69 26 25 26 +% 

.20 182 17*4 10% 17% -% 

33 9 87, 9 +% 

t 274 18% 15% 17 +1% 

2.08 34 54 53% 53% 

789 7% 7% 


10 


26% 


P C 

CCB s .881 32*4 32*4 32*4 +% 

C COR 77 7% 7 71* 

CP Rhb 402 6*4 S% 6 +% 

car b 1 M 1 20% 20% 20% +1 

CBT Cp 1.80 176 47% 48% 4T% +1 

CCX Nt 19 20% 20 20V -.% . 

68 10 % 10 10 

125 17% -17% 17% 

■ 1 [534 B%.«4. 6 .+%. 

. -135 . 8% 8I4 8% -.' -la. 

32 4 4 4 +% 

• .100 3 -27* 27* -% 

828 4% 4 4% -% 

J61 380 197, 19% 1«4 

Jfi 2 20% 20% 20% +% 

28 1% 1 1% +% 

15 -2% 2% 2% 

5 19% 19% 19% 

5 36 36 36 

654 10 9% 9% 

lr ° ^ ^4 


«CML 
CPI • 

CPT 
CSP . 

Cebny 

Cache 
CAQ 
CbrySc 
Cedmua 
Calibre 
CalAmp 
CalFBk 
CaUky 
CaMic 
CalShr g 
Caiwir a 2.00 45 


1.08 

-8Se 


7? 

-1 

+% 


CanonP 


431, 42 


25 3*4 31, 3V 


+ % 


ChettiM 40a 
Chettm .48 
ChfcPnt 
ChkTch 
CM-em 
Chamaa 
ChFab 
Charoke 
CnryE 

CheeUt a 1.60 
ChtChl 
CWPac 
Chills 
ChMend 
Choanar 
Chranr 
CftrOw a 

Chym a .10 388 7 61*' 

QnnF a 29 52 51 52 +% 

QnMIc -01r 141 10% 19% 19% +% 

Cloua ■ .128 7 34 34 34 +% 

Cipher 3810 29*4 19% 20% +% 

Clprtco t 54 8% 7% 77, 

Orcon 94 5% 5% 5% 

CtzSou 1.20 7 3^i 35 35% 

CtzSGa .78 704 21% 21% 21% 

Ctzfld a 1.04 143 30% 30 30% -% 

CtzUt A t 50 37% 371, 37% 

CIztA 8 1.96 24 32% 31% 31% -% 

CltyFed .40 817 11% 11 11% +% 

CtyNCp ,88b 174 28% 2B% 28% +% 

CilyQcp 1.04 22 37 36% 36% -% 

Oalra a .10 571 23 22% 23 

ciana .88 2 25 25 25 -% 


18 22% 21% 21% 

1 18 18 18 

434 20% 1934 29 

66 8% 8 8% 

48 420 29% 29 29 

916 8% 6% 6% 

13 6% 5*4 6% 

64 15% 15% 15% +% 

. 12 » 50 11 % 11 % 11 % +% 

"" 10 24% 24 24 -% 

4107 10% 97, .10% +% 
39 84 83 83 -1 

74 27% 271, 27% 

37 19% 19 19% 

488 30*4 297, 301, +% 

212 91* 9*4 91, -% 

190 16% 16% 16% +% 


CteeiCh 
Ctovfflt 2 
Cfthtme 
CoaatF 
OatSav 
CobRsc 
CobeLb 
CocaBO 46a 
Coeur 
Cogerric 
Cohns a 
Cotabfl 
Colegen 
CdRfl 
Cod Ins 

ColABn ,48b 


23 17% 17 17 

25 20% 19% 20% +% 

279 187, 18% 18% -1, 

2 15 15 15 

8 14% 14% 14% 

20 3% 31, 3% -% 

232 17% 16% 17% +% 

03 39% 68% 39% +% 


. 14% 14% -I, 

93 21- 2% 2% 

216 19% 19% 19% +% 

179 4% 4% 4% +% 

107 14% 14% 14% 

103 21% 20% 21% ,+7, 

IIS 4% 4% 4% 

26 17% 17% 17% 

CScgp A .60a 9 14 14 14 

CofciGaa 1.56 105 16% 17% 17% +% 

CdGa pi 1.80 1 16 18 1ft 

CoflJAc 1 6 35% 35% 35% +% 

ColrTIa 647 167, “ 

CotoNt .74 2SO 197, 


CotoFd 

ColSev 

cohiun 1 
Comer a 
Comcat a .12 
Comdta .16 
CamdM 
Comare- 2.10 
ComBsb 2.08 
ComClr - 212 
Cmcelf 1.04 
CmflCol J6 
•CmdBn 2 
Cmighr JSOe 
.OvtOiB -1 
CW«iF-.144e 
CmwSv 
ComAm 
Comlnd J8 
CooiSy a 
ComShr .60 
CmpCd a 
CmpU a 
Compaq 
CmpoT 
CmpCr 
CmptaL 
Cmpcre 
CmpOv a 
Compua 


16% 16% +% 
191* 19% -% 


?» • “’e 


^ 6*4 8% 


13 
58 

4 33 33 33 

151 13% 13% 13% +% 
211 27% 27% 27% +% 
177 12 11% 12 

179 3 2% 213-16-1-16 

175 39 38% 367, +% 

7 52% 52 52 -% 

26 78 78 78 

i, +l4 

20 13% 13% 13% 

29 45% -44% 45% -+% 

521 10% 9% 10 -%’ 

3 ;*1 21 21 * . 

•115 77, 7V 7*r «-% 
40 121, 11%'12 

«32 In, IX ^ 

136 9*4 8% 9% +% 

4 9% 9 9 -% 

528 20% 191* 20% +1% 

14 7% 7% 7% 

3057 9 1 , &% 9 + % 

41r 12 11% 11% 11% +% 

.40 207 30% 297, 30% +% 

428 5% 5% 5% 

220 12% 1^4 12% 

670 10% 10% 10% +% 

9 3% 3 31, 


Stock 


CCTC 
CmpAa 
CpUut 
CmpOt 
CptEnt 
CmplH 
Cmptdn 
Omptfl • 
CmplM 
CrapNel 
CmpPd * 
Cmc 


10% iu% 111%. +% 

% a 2* -^4 

»* S 8 +%. 


Skn Wgb Low Last Qua 

w . r* 

522 10% 9% 10 +% 

1727 27% 25% 271, +1% 

20 7 7 7 

.06 9 10% 10% ID*, +1. 

102 " “ “ 

29 
284 

.12 1M 6*4 "6% 6*, 

<72 4% 41, 4% +%' 

' 208 7i* 7 -7?- +% 

TS6 B% 8% P4 
12 3% 3% 3% -I, 

CmTaak .05 74 S * 

’Cmputn 147 6>* 6% 6% -% 

Cp«fl 88 S7* s% 5% -% 

empire 30 7% T 7% +%. 

Cmsrvo 170 4% 37, 4% +% 

Comahr 7 5% 6% 8% 

Corns* 75 13% 12*i 12% -% 

Cmpshn 211 8% 6 6% +% 

Conepo 19 6% . 8 8% -% 

ConHr a 1 37 24% 24% 24% ' 

CoraiWt 1.48 152 20% 19% 19% -1% 

“ 22% 23 -% 


-% 


S* S, -1 


4% 37, 


+ % 


COGen 
CtHR 
C8KMC 

ConUn a .08 18 
CtLasr 118 6 

ConvFd ,38e 2 8 


36% 361* 301, 
x4 12 10% 10% -1% 
96 14% 14% 14% -% 


280 % £ s 


a 1 


S% 


CANADA 


Sda Stack 


High Law CkMk Ong 


TORONTO 

Closing prices play 17 


BBLG1UM/LUXEMBOURG 


HONG KONG 


JAPAN 


1088 i 

High ; Low ; 


May *6 


. Price ■ 
Ft*. 


' May'l? 


1,948 1,750 ,B.B.I — ; 1,943} 87 .g 81,4 IBank East Awu. 

6,200 .5,460 Banq. int. A. LUX| 6,0001 177 ! 10.6 Cheung, kono—.. 

5,940 ;4,380 Bekaert B_ 1 5,500 ifijj j 12,3 fehlnaJUght 

2.700 '2,350 IcimentCBR. ; 2 f 400l J 6 O^ltvergo. 

287 1 221 iCookertH 232 

6,550 5,530 lOd baize. - 6,550 

3,140 2,770 E8ES 0.620 

8.700 ,6,000 lEfectrotMl 8.310 

a.220 11,885 iFAtHlque Nat 1,885 

3.400 12.855 rGS Inno 6M~ 1 3.125 

2,206 l.BlO 'GBL iBrtnd - 1,915 


1985 1 

High : Low 


May 18 


A.V : Uiva uvi-i 

64.J 4i6|H«n9S«g^Bank. 


•7840 Abb Pree 316% ‘W ' IBi* +% 

44280 Addends Slffi, 16% 16% 

8845 Agnfco E *IS% 16% 18% "+% 

653 Agra bid A 37% 7% 73, 

4865 All Energy 321% ~ 

100 Ate N* SISI4 

404 Alga Cent 322% 

510 Algome 9 321% 

1M? TOU a?* +1 I 11,90010,700 >PBnWd 8 e...- 

1287 ATgcen 321 2} +% J 7.^50 |6 500 ;Patrgfli»a. : - | 6,025 


8.5) 6.6S|HKElecl - 

6.6B' 6.15 HK Kowloon Wh. 

6.051 3.82 HK Land., . -- 
8.5 7,J6llK Shanghai Bid. 
B9 48.75 HK Telephon*- - ! 
18.5 Hutchieon Wpa- 


1,100- M*40Uji nomoto .- 

2,007; i,63oTaj p» Elects 0-..« 

1,134' 927>mada 

1,0101 021 Asafil Chem 

3201; aseArawfliaw™..:; 
590] 500. Bridgestone 

i,«qii,xao&a7jon 

2,060). 1,57002810 Comp 


Price 

Yen. 



*w» *st lestos M% 5% 5% -% 3 j 4io (3^050 :Soe. Gen. Banq J 3,: 

■fS?° SR-LL*. «... 5« ?-?*? ,l.«5 iaoc Gen. Beige..^ 


1221 BP Canada S34% 34% 34% -% 

9980 BankBC S5% 5% S% 

916S5 Bank N S SIS'* 12% 127* 

7B900 Berrtek o 144 140 143 + 1 

100 Baton A f 317% 17% 17% 

2752 Bonanza R 430 425 423 ‘ 

.3800 Bralome 460 475 475 -5 

*650 Bremetea 917% 17% 17% 

200 Brenda U S9% ' 67* 9* 

52262 BCFP 55% ‘ 9% S', +% 

296*6 BC Res ‘ 242 230 240 +6 

34814 BC Phone 322% 22% 22% +% 

■2300 Bnnawk 5147* 14% i<% -% 

4000 Budd 'Can S2S 2-1% 25 +% 

206201 CAE ' *17% 167* 171, '+% 
186 CCL A *27 27 - 27 -% 

2000 COtstb B I *5% 5% 5% -% 

4575 Cod Frv Sid, 14% lA, 

64900 c MOT Wes *22% 22i? 

30200 C Pacfcre $29% 20 

5600 Can Trust *37 367* 38% -% 

1500 C Tung *13% 13% 13% -% 


290 
j930 

B-010 !6.770 Isoftna — - 6,910 

4,800 3, ass solvay :... - 4,850 

1.658 11,450 .SUnwfck IntL ....I 1,540 

4,350 3,750 iractione! 5,905 

5.480 '4,500 UCB 1 4,985 I 

3,080 2,005 iwagon Ltts > 3,045 


,760} ; BS.6 1 20.8 
7J ' 5.1 
7.40| 5.92 

1.19; 1.1C 

2.7 t 1.64 


7.9 T3HK Props... 
1.8 J wall Elect.'..'.. 


Swire Pac A.. 



-ktieeTk Mard A-l 
■Vhee I'KMari tma| 
World Int. H'ldge 


1 »S29SlS?? t &.OW 

. 471 1 Cttttw>-....:..L... — ;| 

700) . GOSfDaieL.,— 1.J 

1,010. 92fi;Dai Nippon Pto.j 
&30: 932 Dalwa Hou»e,„„. 

4941 329jEfbaiw 

k.9 2,oo2r l.ieyetoai .-j 

1 30 9.3001 7.L&0Fanuc..: 6.760 

24.5 ' l.BBOi I.ZdOlFbJI Bank. il.560 

7.2 1,960- 1,680 puj! rdm -K.B40 

7jB5 1,320) 0 60 FUH saw* 

.• 1.10 1,260; l.OOOlFuJitau....— „__]i ogo 

2.1 B 


l,0?0 

1,670 

993 

1,000 

869 : 

816 

&8Q 

1^70 


1476 

Pw 
1,020 
1630 
I 480 
1«400 


FRANCE 

1985 

High > Low 


AUSTRALIA 


1085 , 
High. - Low 


8,6401 l.BOO'Oraen Crou~. — 

' 40% 3S2 Haseg awe. i 

043< .577 Hehra Real Eatj 
893, 77QHitaefii....i_ -ii 


P,690 

*^418 

870 

790 


1,8101 1,050'Hitachl Credit.. -llAlO 


May 17 


'Price 

'AuaW 


.M10,Hotida.._^^ 

LTOCtt-.-J 


l|Hoy4U..,. 1 -.t„L, ^38,180 


Apr. 17 


• Price 
Fra. 


,, . , 1,775 l.BBO.Emprunt *i* 1375fl,&65 f'J 

1^4 +% ] 8,820.0 7.365'Emprunt 7% 15768 300 jq 

22% -1* 290 855.^Aecor. 873;5 f-S 

29 -% I 652 1 546 IjUr Uquide.... — . 647 ,'3 


5.93 I 4.33 ANZ Group I 4.9 

uo • .- 1.06 ’JUKano* Oil Dev.i 1-08 

2.11 . 1.75 lAmpol Pat. ■ l.ag 

| 0.75 jAsrrton 4 0.9© 

1.88 lAitft. Cons. ind... 2.35 

. 2.56 *uct Guarantee J 2.5 
: 8.42 Auet. Na*. Inds~..( 8.88 

i 4.7 Ball Group 7.3 

4.26 -Bell Res. I 7-2 

- 1.18 ,Bond Corp Hldgaj 1.53 


381* - 323-ttoh <0)..... 

2 , 79 a 2 , r — 

. 1 , 


1,330 

725 


37* 


LOS 

2.4 


,79a’ 2,270*1 tO-YolatdO >>^60 

,480) ■ .94qLwNtsu 040 

3531 51 BO ACCS. ! 838 

7.200; 4^CO’jAL:._ .7,190 




Canvgt 1988 TSf 7% 7^ +% 


Canvfsa 
CoprBta 
Coors B 
CopyW 
Coreom 
Cordis 
CoraSt 
Corns 
Cosmo 

GourDis _ ... 

CousP a .40 59 221* 21% 21% 


139 IB 17% 

96 3i 4 3% 33-16-3-1 

.40 5144 17% 17 17% +% 

91 20% 19% 19% -% 

63 7% 7% 7% 

232 9% 9*g 9% +% 



788; ©BCJiisco 

314- 269! Kajima 

840) 724‘Kao Soap 

590. 586 KMhlyama ! 

693! 545JKIrin , 

987 870jKokUyo 

479* 43 3 1 Komatsu 

748 eOl.Koniahlroku 

360: Bia.Kubota 

643! -BlraKUrnagal 


789 

308 

840 

685 

893 

960 

434 

660 

948 

508 


5517 Celaneae 
900 C DMfa A 
2000 COtsto B 


*43 WW -A. a VViwflr'vluUl .■ ■ - 

655 > 625 ICfub Iffcdfter a 623xc 

620 i 470.8ioe Bancaira. ISlOxc. 


6.62 
7.4 4 


4.34 |B04. Prop- iBJMxd 

4.28 !CRA.. 6.6. 


Covngt 

CrlcSrt 

CradTr 

Cramer 

CrazEd 

Cronus 

CreeTr 

CnAul 

CwnBk 

Crump 

CoiinFr 

CuHum 

CyprSv 


LOS 4B6 55% 59* +% 

40 2% 2% 2% 

332 4% 4% 4% 

19 6% 6% 6% +% j 


2200 cn. Bank *10% 10% 10% -% 

- - - — — 375 +s 


9000 Cosehe R 375 370 


220 1% 11-18% +1-10 
.14 16 13 12% 12% +% 

22 14% 13% 14% +% 

22 9% 8% 9% +% 

1144 2ST* 24% 24% +% 

35 15% 147, 15% 

.80 238 27% 27 27% +% 

n 

*4 23 29% 291, 291, 

.94 225 19% 191* 19% -% 

.66 2942 22% 22 22% +% 

.063 7% 7% 71* 

121 23% 23 23 -% 

20e 114 9% 6% 9% +% 


4356 


.13 


DBA 
OCNY 
DOT 
DEP 

Dutes 
DNA n 
DSC 
Dahibrg 
DtorMt 
DalsySy 
□mnBio 
DanGg 
Oatord a 
Dta IO 
DtSwtcft 
Datpwr 
Oatacp 
Dtasth 
Datum 

Deuphn 136 
DovfW a 
Dawson 
DebSh 
DackO 
Doeom 
DekibA 
Defchm 
Delia Dt 
OeStNQ 
Detak 
Deitaue 
Donator 
DeraMd 
fcpGiy) 

O o e gn b 


D D 

24 17 16% 16% +% 

8 64% 64% 64% 

12 3% 31, 31* -% 

28 91; 9 O'* 

106 12 11% 12 

37 7 6% 67, -% 

2337 22% 21% 22% +% 

312 7% 6% 7 +% 

7 Id* 101, iff), 

2114 27% 27 27% -% 

468 6 5% 57* +% 

11 96 BS 95 +1 

358 19% 187* 19% +% 

1336 14% 131? 14% +% 

220 51, 5 5% +% 

43 3% 3% 3% -% 

133 in, 17% 18% +% 

2B 4 3% 3% 

195 6 5% 6 +% 

3 39 39 39 +% 

20 15 14% 14% -% 

21 6 5%. 5% -% 

JOa 1066 22 21 21% +1% 

1969 13% 121, 13% +1% 

17 27* 2% 2% 

188 25 24% 247* 

52 157* 15% IS'a 

5 1% 1% 1% +% 

75 11% 11% 11% •+% 

40 6% 6% 6% 

10 1 1 1 


.72 

J28 


1.04 


557 17, 1% 17, +t, 

219 8% S% 57, -% 

S 461, 461, 46% 

32 6% 6% 6% — >4 

DetacH - 20 5% 4% 5V.-- - 

DetnrC ... 1 JO 99 31% 30% 31% .-% 


2-20 - 


Oavry 
Dewey 

as. 

Dlaaonc 

Ofbrel 

Ehcecn 

Dtomad 

Digleg 

DtglCm 


JBO 


.10 8% 8% 8% — *4 

16 4% 3% 4% +% 

15 11 % 11 % 11 % -% 

16 27 26% 26% 

111 3% 3 3 *•% 

1 2 32% 32% 32% 

52 12% 12% 12% -% 

654 7% 67* 7 

40 *, 6% 5% +% 

255 24% 23% 24% +% 
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a> 

P/ Sb One Pnw. 

Dw. TkL E 100*16* law (hwto One 


8% 

35 

*0% 


3 


Continued from Page 21 

6% 4% Sound A .20 3.6 7 5 5% 5% 5% -% 

10% 97, Sound pfl.20 12. 18 10% 1(5* UP, 

14 11% SUarron 314 u14i z 13% 14% +% 

22% 15ij Scfteft J6 2.B10 12 187, 19% 19% -% 

14% 10% Schwab .48 4 0 17 2 IT'* 11', 117, +% 

3% SdMflt .10 1.9 68 6% 5 5% +% 

14% SdLag 7 262 147, ai37,14 -7, 

337* Scope M 1.0 11 1 36% 36% 36% -% 

181, 11 ScurBn 1 15% 15i, 15% -% 

10% SecCap16e 1J 8 *6 137, 13% 13% -% 

% SefaDIt 73 1% 1% 1% +% 

2% Semtcft 15 2% 2% 2% +% 

15% 9% Sr* taco SB 27 19 1 10% 10% HP* -% 

11% 7% Servo 22 2 

18% 10 Baton s .12 JUS 

14% 8% Shears 1e 64 6 1 

2% 9-16 Sharon 434% 

17% 9% 8hopwl18b 

15 I2i a 9torHSrr 

13 10 SiwSpfL27t 24 29 121 11% 

15% 10% Stereo .40 67 10 19 107, 10%- 107, -% 

15% 8 SUteeAa .20 1.4 14 7 15 14% 14% -% 

6% 3% SBvrcst 5 37, 3% 3% 

191* 10% SmthA .60 3.1 537 u197, 19% 1^ +% 

17% 9% SmthB .60 3.3 63 ulB 17% 18 +% 

15% 127* Snyder 2 16 15 73 15% 15% 15% -% 


9% 3% 5% +% 

16 16 16 +% 

11»* 117* 117, +' 

d % % ' 

J 24 u17% TP, 17% 

!% aanwr 50 143 147, 14% 14% 

10 SterSpnJTt 24 29 121 11% 11% 11% 


Cb'a. 

P/ Sit taan P 

Dr*. YM. E 100* High lew Quo* Don 
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HkP Low Sttk 

8% 4% Synatay 28 47* 4% 47* 

14% 6% SystEns.10 .9 14 8 11% 11% 11% 

T T T 

sat *8 21 143 67* 

.10b .8 22 10 12% 

2253 8% 

39 11 10% 

1.1 12 53 161* 18 16% 

37 67* 6% 8% 


11% 6% Bar 

127, 7% TEC 

15% 5 TIE 

147, 07* TU 

16% 13 TabPrd JO 

TandBr 


+ % 


6 % 6 % +% 
12 % 12 % -% 
5% 6% +% 
101} 10% 


101, 0% 

15% 97, 


Testy AO 2612 6 1*% 1*% H% -% 


+ >16 gS_ 
+ ’« Hi 


6% 

9-10 soTex 


101 4 7*4 SCEd pi 1.08 10. 


11 % 

47% 


SCEd pll.19 11. 
SCEd pM.oa 64 


17 134 B 714 77, +% 

20 % % % 

17 U10% 101* 10*2 +I4 

36 10% 10% 10% +% 

11700*46% 47% 46% +1 
15 13% 13% 13% +% 

12 U41% 40% 41% + 1% 

57 21% 21 21% +% 

6 ti21 207, 21 *-% 

1 U82 82 82 +1% 

20 7% 6% 6% -% 

6 7% 7% 71* 

2 6% 6*4 61/ + % 

2.7 23 13 87* 8% 6% -% 

10 9% 9% 9% +% 

21 1% 1% 1% -% 

- S& +1, 


5% 


13% 10% SCEd pfl.45 11. 

40 28% SCEd pfl.30 32 

21% 16% SCEd pi 2 30 11. 

209* 18 SCEd 1*2.21 11. 

80% 64% SCEd pi 8. 98 11. 

14% 6% Sprkmn - 
10 6 Sprfi pi 1 14. 

71, 3% SpedOP 

147* 8% Speneer24 
11% 8% Spndthn 
3 1% Spndt wt 

4% StHavn .06 1.4 31 23 57, _ 

1% Stttev wt 4 1% 1% 1% 

13% StdPrd JO 4.16 53 iK(_ 1B% 19** 

10e 15 11 1 67 67 07 +% 

20% 11% StorrtH 18 41 17% 17% 17% -% 

11% 6% Surtax 4 9% 9% 9% +% 

— 201, Slate p!2.55 11. 1 23** 231, 23% 

1% SJerlEI 13 10 2 2 2 

7% StrtExt 10 54 19i 2 18* 4 16% -T% 

5% StarfSfL13a 1.5 M 228 8% 8% 8% *+% 

1% StrUtW. 17 2% 2'; " 

11% SmrnE pH.80 16 ieo 13% i 

~ * 9 2 7% 

6 5% 

1.8 12 29 28* 

220 1 

1.4 11 47 137* 13% 137* +% 

61 11 65 17% 17 17 -% 


25 

% 

3? 

15 

11 6% SunCty 

11% fi SunSLn 
287* I8I4 SuprFd44b 

27* % SupCra 

14 6% SuptodJOa 

17% 11% SuprSr J8 

07, 4% e -St®qiH3ft 
28 19*2 8wfWn 1*20 


7% 7% +% 

S & + ” 

1 1 


65 23 


?, S A & 


2% Team 

E 17, TchAm 
, 13% TehSym 
7% 8% TectiTp 

20*4 7% Tecftbl .30 
3 1% Technd 

206% 77% T^o nB L30e 

21% Tefflex .44 
8% TalOla J8a 
16% 7ij Tetact 
5%' 2t« Telasph 

3% Tenneja 

§ Tensor 
z TexCdglJQ 
5% ' TexAir 
SW TaxAE 39. 
Txecan 
ThorEn 


14 4 


O'* 

10% 

31% 

IS 


13% 2% 

£ k 

6% 2% Tidwell 

31% 23 TolEd p 
72% 56% Toffid pi 10 16 

9 % 6 % 

127* 77* 

12 8 % 

19% 11% TmsTeeM 
1014 77* TOSM .40* 
n* 67, TrtaCp .SSt 
6% 3% TrMme 
14% 3% Trfetax 


To«Pt g J4 
TmeLx.05 r 


28% 20% TwnrCI.20 
3% 1% Tyk wt s 


USR- Ind 

Ifltmte 

Untoorp 


5%* r 
24% 8% 

1*5% VlC 


21 14% UAbPdSlb 

23 16% UnCoaa 

3 1% UFoodAlQ 

a 1 % uftws 

16*4 10*1 UtMed 
227* 10% U3AG wt . 

67, 51, UntelV.Wt 

19% 14% Unltll- n .40 
14% 77* UmCm 
itp* S>. UnWRm a a 

23% 19* UrrtwRuSOe 4.7 7 2 

15% 8% UmPat 



01 

2% 

15 

124 

17 

12 

36 

4% 

13 10 

29 

17 

.1327 

1 17 t 

*200 206 


10 

2% 

1.6 13 

26 

277, 

33 13 

58 

10% 

28 

41 

8% 


96 

4 

13 

04 

11 

32 

3 

4 

944 

14% 

0.5 43 

91 

«H 

SO 

143 

3 

26 

IS 

2% 

ZB 11 

100 

4 


20 

3 

14. 

*100(29% 

IS. 

*25007% 

S3 10 

13 

8 


404 

12 

.4 12 

82 

ul2% 

33 10 

57 

177* 

43 

5 

9% 

7.0 

18 

alO 

10 

1 

5% 

27 

20 

7% 

2 

3311 

18 

51 

% 

4.3 9 

7 

20 


51 

2 

1 U 

U 


10 

2 

131 

55. 

0 

475 

% 

53 

1 

13% 

as 

182 

10% 

3.0 10 

2 

17% 

12 

21 

19% 

3.3 19 

45 

J T I 

16 

IQ 

1% 

16 

01 

15% 


13 

19% 

17.19 

164 

5% 

Z1 

4 

19 

16 

2 

13 

23 

87 

7% 

4.7 7 

2 

17 


S3 

12% 


37, 4 +% 

2% 2% +% 
>6% 17 +% 

4% 41* +% 
16% 17 +% 

& ^ 

27% zrt, +5 

10 10% 
a as* +% 
37, 37, - % 
s 5 -% 

6*4 67* 

26% 2S, -% 
14% 14% +% 

6 6 -%i 

27, 3 

2% 2% -% 

r* f 


7% 77, 

117, 12 
12 12 % +% 
17% 17% +% 
9% B% 


277*177* -% 

2% % “% 
13 13% +% 

11-16% 


%'S 


S 9 

18 13 

7% 7*4 

1? 17 

12 121 , 


+% 


OTge 

12 Mara P/ Sb Ooct Fret 

High Law Sadi Dw. TIL E lO&tM^ Law QuotoOon 

V V V 

10% 3% VST n ,30e 3.0 84 10 97, 10 +% 

16% 10% V«nyRg1.40 7.8 14 6 16*2 10% 18% 

Z7% 16% Vataprs .44 1.9 12 4 22% 22% 22% +% 

* “ Verfatm 23 7% 7% 7% 

VerH 20 5 5 5 

V!AmC.40b 20 10 10 20% 20 20 -% 

vmah 142 37, 3% 3% -% 

Verna 40 % 11-16% +% 

Veralt JO 2.1 IQ 13 «% 9% 9% -% 

Vlateeh 9 9% 9 9% +% 

Vtoon 


12% 5, 

5 % 2 % 

23% If* 


7% 

10 % 

9 

3% 


3 

5% 

2% Vlntge 


167* 11% Vires 
047, 52% VaJrte 
9% 6% - " 

12 % 8 

8 % 6 % 

27% 


11 35 77, 7% 7% -% 

93 33-% 


157* 10% Wetoo .201 
3U* 157, WengB .16 
— WingC .11 
WraC wt 
W*hH s 
WshPst .96 


u'l 
. 157, 
32*4 16 


-04r .3 10 26 15*2 15% 15% -^% 

3 64% 64% 04% +% 

VtouaiG.30 3J14 SO u 9% 9 9% 

Voptex J6 32 13 6 11% 11% 11% 

WWW 

wre 20 io 7 7 7 

WaJbar .40 1.713 2 23% 23% 23% +% 

a ( 15% 15% is 7 * 

.9 13 451716*4 18% 18% +% 

.8 13 29 187* 18% 187, +% 

33 1 11 

6 12 8% 8% 8% 

.8 16 602 116% 1151,116%+% 
26 17% WIT ITS 6.816 SB 25% »% 25% +% 

107* 6% Wetec A .20 2.2 5 3 9% 9% B% +% 

117* 6% Wsac 8 .18 1.5 6 6 11 11 11 

7 2% Wtftfrd 62 5 

24% 13% Wttitd pi 2. 63 15. 1 18 

Webcor 14 2 

Vfedco 12 20 4 


% 

3% 


119 73 


+ % 


4% 

8% 

14 


1% 

3*7 

11% 


Wedto n.02a .1 17 30 14 


3% WelmaaU 
6% Hfefcftm 


10% 4% Wei I co 
“ 2% WaiGrtf 


<% 


16% Wasco .02 2.4 8 

% Wespcp_ 


4% 5 
16 18 

r* ? -i* 

13% 14 + % 

4% 47, 47, 

UP* 101} 10% +% 
8 % 8 % 8 % -% 

Si 2P, 26*4 
1 1 1 


2-9 6 3 
11 20 
2 

4 

5 
3 

307* 3.% WT« PI4.40 11. z20 35s. 39% 39% 

18*4 7% WstBrC 16 81 10% 10 10% +% 

13 28 11% 11 11% +1, 

21 597 131, 13% 13% +1* 

17 60 17% 171, 17% +% 

7JS 16 15 19% 19% 19% 

1.6 13 122 30% 30 30% +% 

23 538 27% 27 27% -% 

59 3% 3 3 -% 

3.66 130 1111% 11 11 

4 49 10% 9»* 10 -% 

2 1% 1* 1% -% 

10. 27 22i« 22 22 

3.7 7 58 137, 13% 13% +% 

208127 <% <1, 4% 

11 15 IS 15 

7 18% 18 18% -% 

.1 507 20% 20 20% +% 

33 677 101, 9% 10 +% 

X Y Z 

137, 5% YenkCo IS 27 71* 7 7 

57, 4 Yardny .06 1.5 13 2 5% 5% 5% 

10% 5% Zlmw .10 1.6 28 «% 6% 6% +1, 


13% 8% Wstbr g JO 
14 S'* WOlgQt 

19% 7% WWtmn 
20% 147, W1RET 1.S4 
31% 18 WnnSL48e 
30% 9% WhEiU* 

5% 2% Wichita 

11% 10% Wtanem.40 
117, 71, WfBcxG 

3*4 1 WltanB 

231* 18% Windn 2-24a 
151* 11 WKWaaB2 
6 2% WwdeE 

17% 12% WWde ptl.80 12. 
34 171} WonrnJ5] 

21% 12 Wrathr 02 
10% 3% WrpH g.03« 
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Eine Zeitung erst mittags geliefert, hat fur Sie nur 
den halben Wert. 

Damit Sie Ihre Financial Times noch vor Geschafts- 
beginn erhalten, haben »ir unseren Botendienst in 
Ihrer Stadt weiter verbessert. 

Einzelheiten erfahren Sie von Financial Times in 
Frankfurt. 
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1? 
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520% 
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20% 

140500 Czar Res 

2T5 

201 
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32957 

Daon De* 

445 

425 

425 
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Oaon A 

400 

400 
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11300 

Dentaon A 

P S'4% 


14% 

12275 

Denison B 

F 513% 

13 

13 

300 

Dewteon 

$7% 

7% 

7% 

5400 

Dtoknen A 1 SB% 


6% 

700 

Otoknsn 8 

$8% 

B1^ 

0% 

5590 

Doman A 

245 

24 b 

240 

9209 

Dotesco 

$25% 

25 
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40 

Du Font A 

$16% 

7S% 

16% 

(35100 Dytex A 

$40% 

40 

40 

-200 

EJethom X 

$7 

7 

7 

18000 

Emoo 

$17% 

17% 
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+% 
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,2.408 

1,348 

73B 

659 

250 

3.130 

792 


239. 5. OoflflMfl— - • • — 


294.9 I 


829 lEaux tCre Gen.)—] 631 

SlS.llEJr-Aqultalne 222 

2,460;Esai!or- 2.S60 

646 'Gcn.QccWcrvtole. 715 

122.4! 72.6.lmetBt - 122.4) 

552 | 361 ILafarg e-Cop pee- 558 
2,590 I 2,821 VOreal -2,510 

2,200 I 


3.18 [ 2.68 ICSR - - J- ?6 

5.56 4 JOS icaatiemalno Tys. 5.36 

4.1B \ 5.70 lCol«* LCJ.l .. ; |.78 

3 a 


1 2,09atDam&rt~~ — .:2,343ji 

l-flEBj Party 2J8 \ 2.00 Cemtotee u A;i......) 2.4 

J sao DumezSJk j 690 . 0.46 


j; 0.40 


(Conaol 
3.25 Costa! 


naoOdatad l 
DAlilt. 


2^5 • X.S6 'Dunlop Olympic. 
3.65 3.00 [Bd ore IXL-. 


b% 12,218 ; l.BSOiLegrana - j 2.8D 

240 -10] 866 I 185 Maurans PhenlxJ 861 


1750 Equity 9w- SB% 

FCA Intt S20% 197* 19% -% 


5% 


359 , 240 iPsugeotSJL. \ 347 

260.11 177.5'Printempa 1Au^-’ 267.0) 

^ , 301 I 212 .Radiotech 898.B | 

if 222U iSt 22V ' — U 1 1.435 i 119.2 Redoute- 1,435 

A SOTU St 2W, -C 1.790 • 1.405 RcNj»»el-UQtaJ.^...l t 7 78 

Ln mt + S '364J 281 «fimeg... r ~J fes 


72300 

•22900 C Falcon C 316% 16% 16% 

123846 Flenbrdoe 320% 20% 20% -% 

'600 Feidy Rm 269 200 289 +10 

120300 Fad Ind A 3221* 22% 22% 

120300 F City Fin 314 ia% 14 +% 

7250 Fraser 323% 23% 23% -% 

-100 Fruehauf — 

'600 

,3950 Gesc Comp Sid* 10% 10% +% 

216151 Geocnide 297 285 

2134 Gibraltar 39% 9% 

;94SO Gcfdcorp I 37% 7% 

5020 Grandma 57 57 

.3500 Qranduc 60 60 60 +2 

5300 QL Forest 320% 20 20% -1* 

202 Qt Pecttto 330% 30% 30% -% 

;21S0 Greyhnd 3263. 25% 25% +% 

500 H Group A 37% 7% 7% 

1000 Hiding A I 126 120 120 +1 

.1300 Hawker 319% 19% 19% 

14418 Haye* D 310% 10 10% +% 

3097 H Bay Co 516% 16% 101 4 ~% 

30202 Imasco 329 28% 29 -% 

20400 Indal Si6% 15% 19* +% 

-11008 Jniand Gas 318% 18% 16% 


1,960 . 1.565lMatra 8Jk~ -.1,888 

989 ! 736 .Mlchefln 
2,696 | 2.078|MIdHCie) 
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2.12 Martogen Energy* 3.26 
3.4 (HeralaW’yTimea) 4.70 

1.86 IICIAuat -.J 2. OB 

barlana F.P..! 0.35 
.....< 0.16 

I 7,34 

3.42 

3* 

2.01 . 1.65 'Myer Emporium.! 1.86 
4.33 1 3.40 Nat. AuaL Bank-; 4.33 

8.7 r 625 1NOW8.: i^7.7xo| 

2.1 - 1^9 INIcnolaa Nd,... 1.98 

2.82 . 1.90 North Bkn HlH—.i 2.7 

1J02 i 0.63 foekbridge f 1.00 

1.05 I a 90 .jpanoonrl • 1J»5 

1.7S > LH .-Ptonawr Oono ] 1.74 

4.88 j 2-56 Posiedon — -I 4.4 ■ 

I l_07 [Queensland coall . 1.68 
8.4 
25 
BJI6 

2.0 1.71 ' iThoa. Natwida... J. 1.98 

5.84 | 5.D Tooth— 1 -5^2 

4.0 ' I 3-03 (Vamsaa... I.A.8 

-4.44 . f 2:63 .WMtprn Mini pc 

4.26 3.33 Weatpao Bahk...., 
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3.7» [ 3.12 (Wormald Intt— — -I 3.68 
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1 1 50 9B2i|Harul. — 
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.279 - 2SCMHI — .... 
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, «% +% 

r% 38% +% 

20 SO -% 


13450 Jeretock 513% 13% 13% -% 

1100 Kam Kobe 119 119 119 

2600 Kerr Add Sl5 14% 14% -% 

■ 10611 Leba» S26N 26% 26% +% 

170OB5LWC Mnrts 833% 33 33% +1 

825 LOnt Cam 5121, i2i, in 4 +% 

350 Lactoto 512% 12% 12*, 

30501 a Lae S71 65 59% +5%| 

3310 Lobtew Co 518 17% 18 -% 


118.6. 100.3rAEG-Tefef. 11S.7 I 

1,256 061 jAlUanz Vers IZMxr 
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226 i 186 teayar 220.8 I 
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12,060- 9,360. NTV -110.400 

2661 • 226 Nippon YUsen— , 280 

6651 ! 602 'Nlsaan Motor..— 609 

548: 462;Nla*hHi Flour 8Stj 

- 184! 166!Nls*hm Stoel...— 1166 

1^2(3 686rNomura_ - t;iOO 

1,43 (J. 1,060‘Olympus- 11,360 

3,54m z.690|Orient Leasing -..i2£00 

3^7<4 i^eo Pioneer >2,000 

6701. 602 Renown — 670 

077!. .^tM>RJcoh > .900 

1,39% BCOlSankyo -1,-100 

499} 43S;Sanyo Elect- 438 

476} 399 Sapporo —I 479 

6691:. 53B,Sekiaul Prefab -- MB 
9,4404 8,460 ©even. Eleven —^9^50 
1,180* 953 (Sharp ; 966 


1 

789. 

785t 


SINGAPORE 


High 


1986 ' 
Low 


7400 MDSHA U6% IBi, 16%*—%. I ;■ -iTS’:-- 153 • O’ache BabeocK^-165.9 

23300 MICC 330 325 325 -5 

44306 Mdan H.X- S12% 12% .12%- +%. 

200 -McGrew " — — 

1200 Meriand 


78112 Molaon A t $17% 17% 17% +% 

3850 Matson B. $10 17i« 18 +% 

’359 Murphy $241- 341, 24% +% 

1400 Nabtoca L $25% 25 25% +% 

66226 Norenda . SIS 14% 147, -% 

10621 Noreen $10% 16 16*4 

292409 Nva ABA r $8 S', S'* -% 

•1100 JtowKO W 520% 20% 20% +1* 

79176 NuWst sp A 51 40 51 +1 

300 Oakwaod $9 9 9 

31245 Oshswa A S207* 26% 26% -% 

550 Parnour $6% 8% 8% -% 

600 Pancen P S35''j 35% 35% -% 

41000 PemOina $18% 10 10 -% 

2600 Phontx OH $87* 8% 6% -% 

30450 Pme Point $30% 3D% 30% 

4400 Place GO 140 136 130 -2 

20700 Placer $26% 25% 253, -% 

$107* 16% 16% 

$87, 8% 8% 

$12% 117, IJ7, -% 

- — 21% +1, 

150 


1.86 

.8.78 

6.35 

6.48 

8£B- 

3.38 

2.7* 

1 . 0 - 


.May 17 


I- 1.8- iBoustead Htdgs. 

8.48 iCokJ. 8torage 

4.98 [DBS 

4.7 ,'Gentlhg r 


Price 


SBSShlmadZu 736 

B48‘8hionOBi— J 716 

1,220. l,040>Sh1seldo. — jl.HO 

6.020! 3 f 460 : Sony - 

1,070-' ■ i 

1.B50 1 1, 

957*, 


149£ , 

480 

883.8 

109.3 

433 



i SS iti? ZZ? 5 r 498 ; i 3B3.6|Deutaehe Bank-uiWEBxd 

?- 5^® ^ * 84 - 9 t 178^Dreednor B6hlf...Sfr,Sxd 

E 406 405 406 —5 | 172.3 W QHM . , ! 149^ 

496 1 460 .Hochtief. — , 

823A l82.5>Hoechat- 1 

117 ; 97.5-Hocych Werka..-. 

436 ' 380 iHotemann (P) 

188 163 IHorten — J 169.5 

318 ■ 885 'Husael. 8B3 

841.6} 806 Karstadt 825.0 , . 

231 | 205.5 Jtaufhof I 229.8 I g ^3 ‘ 

870 I 847 iKHD—— 247^ 

88.8 70. 1 !Kl oe ekn er— • 71.8 

437.5) 391 j Linde ; 437.S 


1.78 
2.08 
6.86 ,* 5.7 


T.« lUCIIftlHH W* 

1*8 fHaW^ar.Bros..>>- 

2.87 ' 

2.85 

1.41 

B.S Malay __ 

8.8‘ jMariiy IRtL InL 
0.85 - MuKI Purpose 

3.58 toulriZ'-L--.. 

1.42 • ipublio Bank — 
1.63 ;simw Darby- — ; 


8.5b 

6.35 

6.35 


ley ! 860 

. umltomo BankJ 1,770 
1. 640^ 'to mo Elect-- 1 -840 

684; 54818'tomo Marine ~| -630 

168- . 143^-tomo Motal .150 

BB7r 46070! hei Dengyo — h . 487 

238] ..lB6TaiseiCorp— ’ 888 

1,440 960fTa!sho Pharm.-..jl,130 

948- 757:Takeda— — 

rmsZI...:;. Iff, 

.440 
.780 


4ong Leongnn-j ».«0 47fe; 440 

SS gajBj -Sfc-' 


4.66 ; 4.12 


9.6 
3.66 
U5 
8.88 
6.10 
4J54 
8JB3 
4 .40 


1500 Prevtgo 
1700 Heyrock f 
56499 Red path 
22684 Rd StenTw A $21% 

221 Revn Pip A 150 15 


$10 

$12 

$40 


1372 Rogers A 
1500 Rom»i 
400 Rothman 
2000 Sceptre 
1500 Scobs f 
17000 Sears Can $91, 
71868 Shell Can 
3231 Sherrill 
2300 Slater B f 
5700 Southm 


9 % 10 

11 % 12 +% 

S?% 39% -% 

61, 6% + % 

25% 25% -% 

*»-« 9 9% +% 

$29 20% 207* +% 

67% 7l« 7% +1, 

$10% 10 10 -% 

$51% 51% 51* 


418.5 180 iLutthansa- 190.0 

169.5i 143.5. MAN . 148 

167£l 149. 7- Mannesman n .... 1 157.B 

631 ! 509 {Mercedes Hid 604.5 

275.6, 217.5 Meteligesell J 631.0 | 

1,899 | 1,062 Mueneh Rucek..,;1595 

695.8; 616 -Nixdorf ' 586.5 , 

1,368 : 1,025 Porsche .1 1.1B5 | 

284.0 240 iPreuesag 873^ 

171.5: l&O 'Rhein West Elect: 164 

258 . 230 .Rosenthal 857 

403 : 439. Sheltering 455 

673.5, 478.4;sicmena. I 646 

106.4- 81.4fThysaen M - 104.9 

202 174 .Varta 202.0 

108.91 165.7-Veba 182.7 

Z29.6 : 122 -V.E.W 129.5 

322 300 ,Vereln-Waat M I 816 

233 1 189 [Volkswagen.. ' 833.0 


SWITZERLAND 

1988 ‘ | . 

High LOW 


May 17 


[Price 

,.Fre. 


813: 160 Tokyo Gas .... >13 

770} 638 roykP Sanyo. — .j 646 

891- 694 Tokyo Sty lei 891 

396i 301 Tokyd Oorp 387 

.900] 848 roppan Print .888 

S - fiosi 426 joray — 

-- SfiOrroahiba : 566 

62SSTOTO — ... 698 

«07IToyo Selketn., 864 

l.BOOToyoCa Motor [i.aeo 

1.74Q [Victor^. — [1,010 

740} . 677'Waooal J 786 

035 580 Yamaha- >—-736 

a ^99! Y * n,Bnouchl .3.000 

700! 6lO|Yamazaki— . 673 

615] 3SliYaiuda Fire ... 483 

470! 410, Vokogawra Bdge-I 489 


920 72lUusuisse 
3^888 3, 53 5] Blank Leu 


#' ■ 


I ■ 8101 

1 3.7001 


1,775. 1.380 Brown Boverl ' 1,620 SPAIN 

3,140[ 2,470JCiba Geigy 1 3,140 

2.600- 2,030] do. -( Part Carta) j 2,450 


3300 Sulotro 
1690 -Sleep R 


9300 Tateorp 
33950 Tara 
200 Tack Cor 
65730 Tech 0 I 
11229 Tax Can 


- 51% +% 

6210 SI Brodcst $19% 19% 19% +% 

205637Sletoo A SIS'* 19% T9S, +% 

205 2M 200 

224 224 224 

200 Suncor pr $2 4% 24% 24% -% 

32520 Sydney o 33 30 30 -3 

97 96 97 +2 

$24% 24% 24% -% 

S13% 13i, 13% 

$1334 13% 13% +% 

215706Thom N A St'' 2«! +5 

07309 Tor Dm B $21% 20% 21% +% 

10412 Tarstar B f $23 22% 23 + % 

10100 Traders A t 522 21% 22 +% 

5300 Tme hit $11% 11% 11% -% 

2900 Trinity Res 400 360 365 

64914 TmAlta UA $26% 20% 26% +% 

33512 TrCan PL 1277, 271j 27% +% 

32953 Trlnuc 440 435 440 

1200 Trteec A I $257* 25% 257, -% 

30600 Turbo f 52 60 30 -1 

700 Untoorp A I $7% 7% 7% 

1300 Un Carted $12 11% 11'* 

52979 U Entpctte $11% 11% 11% +% 

9000 U Stacoe IQS 104 IQS 

13650 Verstl A r $0 5% 5% “ % 

$10% 10% 10i 2 -% 

$13 12% 13 + % 

$15 1 47* 147* 

$59 58 50 


NORWAY 

1983 
High ; Low 


May IS 


8,546! 8,886|Credit 8utoae. — 8,510 

8.890: 2.610! EJoktrowatt 2,790 

787, 605<Ftsoher (Oeo) *' 787 

96,000 83, fiOOHoff-Roche PtCttoB8,750 
9.100! 0,875 Hoff-Roche IIIOJ 8.680 
3.846. 6^3 58 Jacobs Suchard J5,f 46xr 

3.020* %09OUe1mofl - 1 3.01X1 

1,980' 1^70|Landis.AGyr .. — f 1.640 
6,700 5,600 Nestle 1 8,560 

1,910. 1,890, Oar-Buehrie -1 1,466 

360 2 54; Pi re m„ :,i 827 


1986 I 
High ] Low ■ 


May 17 


{ Prtae 
Lp%a* 


344 

331 

809 

177 

399 

364 


306 . iBco Bilbao^ — 344 

503 . iBco Central— j 388 

800 IBco Exterior. ] 809 

157 _|Bco Hlspano. 1 160 

353 ;Bco Popular- ' . 361 

387 Boo Santander-', .368 


*78.5 124 'Bergens Bank...,,! 146 

435 335 Borrepaarde :377.5 

140.6jChristlana Bk_ 140.6 
146 ;Den NorakCredlt 149 

118.5 EJkem.. .’ 145 

J60 Ikvaerner 1 160 

377.5,Norsk Data 396 


Price . 360 IHKPIraffl- ...„.-r '827 1 ||- 5 S 1 52 ' *i , 

Kroner 8,150- 7,OOOjSandaz (Br) » 8.190 jS?, 2? JJhSSSSS** 22"? 

»rJ5? 'PtCtai-i 1.370 . J22-: f ,22 1 


171 

171 

156 

211 

440 


118-61 97.6 'Norsk Hydro!""'!; 112 
268 ! 2l7.5lstorebr.aiKi ! Sf$.5 


1100 Veetgron 
18403 Wetdwod 
2600 Westmte 
100 Wastnhse 
450 


ITALY 


1980 

High | Low 


20.51 

229, 


830 1 ' 630'Sch indier 1 Pi CtB)' 810 1 J|S V 

1,860 l.OOO'sika- 1.2BC I . ,5 °- 7 - *M.6 Telefontea. *21.2 

4,585 3,785'SurvelUanca ■ 4,585 b 

1,180- l,O40jswhEsair....._ ‘1,15C 

397" . 355lswias Bank 39e 

11,600 a, 375 'Swiss Relnace^.. .* 1 2,62f . 

6,580 1,430 Swiss Volksbk 1 1.61C 

3,870 3.6BO Union rank .! 3.7Bf 

4.200 3,310 Winterthur ! 4,30C 

.'OO . r,G£6 Zurich Ins..— 86.70C [ mooted on Me Individual aMduuigaa 

ind are last tredad prfoes. g DaaKras 
Ex scrip 


NOTESs „ Prices on thla page are as 
ootad on Mo Individual oxehanoaa 


a* 




May 17 


1 Prh 


$62 


02 


-Is 


55778 Woodwd A $16% 16% 16% +% 
1120 Yk Bear $0i 4 6 01, +% 

Tola ! Mias 14.607,233 shares 

MONTREAL 

Closing prices Mag 17 

59198 Bank Mont $27% 26', 207* +% 

8173 Censam $101, IB 16 -% 

2398 DomTxtA $11'* 10% 11% 

1700 Mflrirto $15% 15 15% +% 

24976 NatSk Cda *19% 19 19% +% 

19675 Power Corp $3*% 34% +'» 

51557 Royal Bank $29% 29% 29% +% 

540 RoyTrstoo $ar 4 20% 20% 

Total Sato* 2,005.421 shares 


1:11? Mis 

103' . 48FinahMr.... .:-!“: ‘l03 

SS'nSn lf'552^®" eraH l AaacJ.. J48, 360 
sa.000 66,900 Italeainentl bo,22o 

, £IS£? R i n * scentl '- --P®S- 3B 

1-6 -8' 1.340' Montedison 1,670 

7.0G0) 5,852 'Olivetti .. ...... ‘ 6 656 

4.493- 3,450;Plrelll Co "“[■ 4 Iso 

2.60fi liBS&Pirell, Spa- ...- 2,609 

3,170 2,lD3lSnia BPO— — 13,170 

16.869 ISMaoWn Aaste 

12,780. 9,479; do. Pref — Ill, 380 I 




. a 

f SWEDEN 




• 


” 198B 

May 17 


10 High - Low 

]Kron3r ( 


480j 

200 . 

360 

465! 

160 

296 

139; 

389- 

304. 

410 

247r 

825- 

400' 


NETHERLANDS 


AUSTRIA 

19BS 

High ; Low 


May 17 


Price 

FI* 


87 1 44. 

829- 
171' 

202 - 
27V, 

303! 


May 17 


Icredh 


i Prloe 

i~l 


338 I 225 FCradlfatait Pfd..; 327 

555 > 330 iGoaaaer T 500 

400 (Interunfall... , 960 , 

222 .Laerderbank | 306 


960 

320 

980 

220 

580 


536 tirimooier 640 

155 'Stayer— Daimler. 1 208 
849 jVeteeher Mag ... | 500 


DENMARK 

1983 ! 

High Low i 


May 17 


: Prtee 
j Knr. * | 


312 | 257 Andelsbanken ... 297 
645 ■ 520 Baltlo Skand i 536 


575 I 460 D. Sukkerfab 520 

iDanske Bank i 307 


1965 

High ; Low- 

218 108.6 ACT Holding I 203 

190 1 156 AEGON .7. IBB 

231 . 194 AJhoid^,.; _i 219.8 L 

116,3 100.5 AKZO 106.8 SOUTH AFRICA 

435 369 ABN., - ■ 431.3 F WIUtA 

243.7. SIO.BIamEVm 243.7 

77 I 66.6 1 AMRO J 7B.5 

179 I46.5«redero Cert 181J5 1 1905 i 

90.9 12.&B0S Kaii* Westm! 20.1 J High I u™ ■ 

95.51 75.5‘Bue hr man n-TeL.1 B2.5 * " Low 1 

36.31 33 -Calfand Htdgs ....j 36.6 

191.5 : 169 ;Dordtsche Perm 184.8 
129.6 1 10.5 lElsevte r-NO U nvj 119 

z.io , 86JFskker ............ 

191 . i7B.5rC!st-8rooftde*, ... 

16a4: 14GU9 Helnaken 

TO.47 57JS Hoogovens 

92.6 41.5,int'Muellar I 

63.4? 47.3’KLM. - 

53 I 47.6 Naarden 


3«0 AGA- — J 3B5 

186 Alfa-Larval.... ISO 

300 A8EA (Free) 325 

335 AatratFree).... — • 420 

97'Allaa COPCO - . 109 

250 Cardo (Free) 250 

llB^elluioaa. _.| lie 

245.Electrolux B. ! 301 

aa^Erfosaan. — - 885 

893lEaaette 400 

?I9 ; Mo Ooh Domajo., 28B 

Pharmacia ,1 187 

420,SaabScania Free* 468 

BISlSandvIK. i 396 

257 Skandla- 319 

*4.5iSkan. En«Wki*_..[ 46 

130;SL Kopparteergst 141 
I46i5van Handelabn.- 1 - 148 
206.SwedhUi Match..' 206 
213|VoJwi B (Free)— _ 243 


Get your New; 
early 

In Frankfurt ; 

-4 mfiF 
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645 • 520 Baltlo Skand 336 I - 

335 .259 -CcpHendclabank 877xr. | W-^Nedgort- 

166 ; 152.9 Nedllcyd 

326 1 - ZBB A.Oee Grinten 1 


388 . 260 
.260 il.OSB 
236 { 129 


De Danake Uin«;l,l25 
East Asiatic 220 



49 

50.5. 

60.5 


.000 I 770 [Forenede Brygg.l 900 

144 : 86 IForenade Damp.l 136 

443 • 352 iGNTHldg- 394 

630 340 l l.8A.B 480 

665 - 464 Uyske Bank r 635 

1,895 1,315 'Novo ind. -1.535 

892 : 223 IPrivattoanken 276 

373 ' £80 iPravinabanken— | 344 

2SB 1 217 BmWthiF). 249 

1.150' 660 Soohus Berand Jl.070 
497 396 Superfoa j 449 


1^5 

\ JK70 

12B " ' 

179.L , 

It" 

1^1 mi 5 - ” 

it! i 1 OTSaste=| ffi 78 

. 515 M i 59 FS Goduldu- } i« V 

31.6; 27.3pmmeran (Van)_i 26.7 \ 2 5- 7 5Goia Reids sJl” 36J4 

75 ez.BfPakhoed 1 65 3.8 HlghJeWSte^l " fa&. 

63.7 SS^Phimpa— 64.1 J^. 08 8.77 N&bank*!™ ■ isSS' 

77.5 e9.6.Hobaco.... »* > 1H 1 TO 13-85 

140 135.41iOdHmeo , 

70.6- 62.6^ Ro Unco... 

S10.B 172. 5, Royal Dutch 1 2 10 >8*g0. 11.76;fiafr»Ii^!.L"."“ ibjo 

354.5 314 Kin, lever 1 341 ■ 8.1 £»Be HWga.™!' . S*? 

ZIO 142 jVMF stork- I 210 8-J ; 5-8 GABrew^-.. !“ ?J S 

221.6 202 WHU- I 209 B *2- B 1 10 **— ■ 7 -* 3 

125 ! 94 west Utr Bank -I 94.4 Th 

0.0 


Sie erhalten die 
Financial Times im 7 
Abonnemen t durch 
Boten zugestellt. > 
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JFinanaal Times 
' ' Europe 3Ud. - 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 


SdH 


Hfck Low Lk> Ong 


Canthmed btan Page 22 


Otamtr . 
iMm 

Dt/tood 44 

DftnTl . 

DoeuOl 

DtrOM 4Mb 

Dana 1J0 

Donovn U6 
OrehH JO 

DgSjom . .40 
DoytDB 48 

Qnntt 40a 

Drflttir .«• 

DresS ■ 


+% 


-% 


84 39 341, 3s 

41 W*. 8 01. 

1138 W, 10% 10%’ 

SB -10-. H, Jo. 

51* " S'* 51* 

n ■ 20% -sr ' 

83% 321* 331* 

ao% «fe 20 

IBS, IBS, 16% -% 
W, 158* 18 -% 

24 238, 24 +1* 

12% 12% 12% 


28 

■447 

280 

34 

1 

TO 
28 
3 - 


+% 


17% 17 ITT* 
21% 18% 21 


Drndr 

DreyGr 

DucxAl 32 
OunkO s -34 

DutonT • 1 JB 
Ouriron 48 


3*. JP* 


DwfU 

DynRs 

Dynacn 

DynfcbC 


.18 


183 
518 

81 17% 16% 17% 

1586 18% 17% 177* 
78 18% 16% 16% 

251 .22% 21% 22% 
13 23% 2Si« 23% 

TO 40 38%. 38% 
74 -11% 11% 1l< 
209 17% 18% 18% 
1 6% 8% 6% 
24 5% 4% B% 


H 


+ 1-16 


Stack 


Sdw - 


M 0b tow last Qng. 


Go* 
QouMP 
Greco 
Gredco 
Gnnoi 
Graph! 
OrpMSd 
GfuhSc 
GrayGo 
GtAmC 
GUFd 
GWFSB 



14% 14% 14% 
1S% 13 13 
18% 18% 18% 
12 % 12 % 12 % 
7% 7% 7% 
8 6 8. 
3ft 3ft 3ft 


ii 


.71 

.05m 

■48r 


+ 1 
-% 
3 


BiW 

EL .-j 

EH» 


-H 


« 3** 4T, SI* +lj 

£62 77% 26% 27% +% 

E E 

256 1% 1% 1% 

1 6% S% 5% 

.188 9% 9 8- 

.82- 3% 3 3% 

13 7 6% 8% 

24 1(7% Iff Iff 

4485 8-18 7-18 8-18 + V16 
372 2% 2% 2% 

EwICd S 7% 7% 7% 

EconLb 104 142 31% 31% 31% 

EdCir. jm 38 9% 8% B% 

EKMc . • - 278 10% 1ft 10% 

Efts 148 1210415% 14% 147* -% 
Bn J7e16 Id* io% 10% 


EZEM 

EagfTl 


4 


-% 


+% 


EM 

Bco 

Ekfon 

EMorS 

EMrM 


BCMh 8 ■ 

BeNud 
EfcftM 
BcSd 

is K 

EUzWW 280 

Ehnans 

EtrenS 

Emcor 

EmpAir 

EnutoK .* 

Endta 

Encfieo 

Endotn 

Enfyss 180 
Enurth ^Mb 
EkwGnv . 
EnFact 
EngOa a 
EntfW . 

fqgjl * •» 

OHPUD 

EnbCpt 

Emma 

EnvSy a 

EnzoSi 

Epaco 

Equal 

Equkm 

EqtBcp . 84b 
EqtwaB 1J8 
EaOU .20 
EricH .85a 

Essn 
EwnSnt 
Evrgd 
Exoirir 


v.aa^ 

“18% 161* 18% 

S S | 

15% +1< 
13 12% 12% 

stsist =i 

■■ +v 


11 % 10 % 11 % 
36 » 35% 
27% 27% 27% 
11 % 11 % 11 % 


17 
II 

.337 

■r 

49 

34 
120 
62 
3 

110 

33 

830 

248 

382 

Z5 

270 

35 
285 
IT 

18 
1278 
30 
272 


21 % % 

*W' 9% »* 

*. .8% 

4 ' 

7 

13% 1 
28% 2 
18% 1 

18% 18% 18% 
11 10 % 10 % 
10% 8% 9% 

13% 13% 13% 
14% 13% 14% 
15 14% 15 


s 


Sumi 

GrewiT 

Gromen 

GwthFd 

Gtacft 

GuafFb 

GuarcB* - 

Guests 

GuJKrd 

QKBdO 

QKNae 

Guff: 


40* 


8 

5 . 

110 

88 

475 

91 

473 

3 

31 ■ 
134 
» 


S" 

& 

20% 20% »% 
12% 12 12 
20 18% 19% 
12 11 117, 

8% 6% «% 
18% 17% IB 
12% 12% 12% 


3 


+% 


~A 

+% 


4 

JJ5e8 


7 * 15911 
15% 1 

128 14% 14 
6 18% 18% 18% 
838 147, 147, 147, 
1% 1% 1% 
12 % 12 12 % 


1! 

14% 


I 

ii 

-% 


+% 


HBO 
HCW 
HE] Ts 
HBMn 
WO An 
Hadi 0 b 
H aber s 
Hadco 
Hadcon 
HstoSy 


+1 


HaWax 
Hatml 
HamOtl 
Hnnrtn 
HarpQ 

Hrtffa 

MrtfSbn 
Harvtn a 
Hadw a - 
Hauser .40 b 
H awkS - .28 
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20% 19% 20% 
7 7 7 


+2% 
+ % 


il 


IS 


Indices 


NEW YORK 


DOW JONES 




May 

16 


"3 


May 

14 


May 

15 


IpjBB jSTnee CocnplHn 


High 


•mduatrrisJl883.E4127e.05j 1273.M ; ia73J9]ia77 Joj 1WJ 


85 

29 

134 

4 

21 

37 

11 

258 

48 


M'nw Bndflj 76.85. 78.74 ' 76.27; 78.21| 

IP 1X Sa + TrwM P° rt --; MS.BeJ 617.0^ 61 1.16; 609.72] 617, 

*E« ff ffj* UtllKI«a..J 164.7BJ 16135] 1S9 Jl| 166.68; ISO 

^ ,'124,660! 99,42o'l06,12oj 97,360- 66,630- — 


High { Low 


1 ZB4 J6 loggja 41 JB 




118 

296 


15% 15 15% 
18% 18% 18% 

9% 9% 
^ ft ft 
Ift 18 18% 
18% 18% 18% 
18% 16 16 
31% 31% 31% 
12% 12% 12% 
1ft 1ft 19% 
1% 1 1 


+ % 


-% 
+ % 


+ 1, 




PUI 

PNC 

PT 


P Q 


1 

JO 

J8e 


.13 


.60 


.059 


PacFat 
PCGaR 
PacTei 
PacWB 
PeckSy 
Pacwat 
PacoPh 
Panlcfi 
PkncMx 
Panspb 
ParPti 
ParTch 
Pariaan 
PartiCm 
ParkOh 
Periax 
PasFdA 
PamtM 
Patter 
PatrM 
Patriot 
Paw pi 
PwdHr 
PaulPt 
Paxton 
Paychx 
Payee a 
PeakHC 
PeerlH 

PegGtd 06t 
Penbcp 2 
PanaEn 2 30 
.88 

Penwst 

PbopEx 

PeoE pi 2J4 
P&opRI 


.126. 

2J2581 
Com .08482 
120a 1183 42% 


8% 

60 


51 

7 

41 

a 

2 

15 

171 

50 

457 


11 % 11 % 11 % 
-- 41% 42% 


11% 11% 11% 
231* 23% 23% 
IS 12% 13 
ft 8 ft 
9% 9% 91* 
17 1S% 16% 

1ft 12% 13% 
3% ft 3% 

8 7% 8 

I860 20% 19% 20% 
894 19% 17 19% 

16>g 1ft 1ft 
1ft 12% 1ft 
35% 34% 3ft 
15% 14% 1 r 
1ft ~ - 
12 


+s 

*t 


-% 

+% 

+% 


+ »2 


1 

2.20 


J6 


22 

29 

100 

22 

4 

31 

117 

18 

258 

26 

18 

239 

14 

24 

384 

35 

264 


is 

-% 


-% 


a 


13% 13% 
11% 11% 


a 

a 


5% +% 


PerpA 
PeraCpt 
Petted 
PETCO 

112 

Petrmn 

PlwmO 
PtimvJa ,06e 


16 

7 

50 

30 

973 

258 

291 

14 


Phrm wt 


+ % 


+7, 

A 

+s 


is 

+% 

+% 


24 

25 
14 
954 
4 


IS 

-% 

-% 


-% 

+«1 


5 
21 
50 
182 
240 
270 
1 

50 

46 

687 

6 


+% 


+i 

-% 

+% 

+% 

-% 


-% 

a 


+% 

1 1 

+% 

+1 


+% 


.378 


2 

72 17% 187, 17% 

2245 121, 11% 117, 
4 7% 7% 7% 


+% 

-1 


S S 8 


+% 

+% 

a 

+% 


-% 

-% 

-% 


-% 


.06 


.16 


1.40 


ISO 1ft 14% 1ft 
546 15% 16% 16% 
6 ft ft ft 

L L 

75 - 7% 7% 7% 
81 7% 7 7 

180 1ft tft 13% 
1022 15 M 1ft 
819 15% 14% 1ft 
14% 1ft 14 
43% 4ft 43% 
20% 20 » 
18% 17% 17% 
15% 15% 15% 

14% 14 
15 14% 


627 

40 

12 


LCS a 
LDBrnk 
UN 

LSI Log 

L7X 
LaPete 
LaZ By 
LacWSt ^ 

LadFm ,12a 

LaklLw .18 457 

LdfT B* .18 90S 
LatnRa 808 

LlffiT M 220 

JB 77 

Unco a M M 2/1 
IHInM J2 12 10 ft 

LndBF JO 10S3 17% 16% 17% 

td nS 138 13% 1ft 1ft 

UteoCo J2 129- « ffi 48 

Ung% -25? » J) L, ^ 


IS 

-1% 


+% 

IS 


10% 

1<% 

14% 

27% 

10 


+% 

IS 


+ % 
+% 


Lareso 


J6 105 


an, 


-1 
+ % 
+2 


Naucte 

NefanT 


JO 


457 
4 6 
312 
1440 ft 
10 3% 

46 16 

2258 4% 
27 4% 

174 5% 
20 ft 
157 8% 
74 
1178 
5 5% 

55 30 



NwkSec 
NtwfcS 9 
Mwka 
Neutrg a 
NevNBc 
NBrunS 
NE Bn -52 
TOtmpB JO 
NJNai a 1.12b 
NVAirJ 

NwCtry 1.10 
NartdM 

Nevtia J6 
HmpPh 4387 17% 10% 10 

NICal g t 121 4% 4 4% 

9-15 L 


MekOB 


NBce B 

Nobel 

Nodway 

Notand 

Nordan 


JO 2890 11% 
34a 33 11% 

t 49 8% 

.56 2 2ft 

« 23 IP) 
J4 1547 46% 
Non* B .18a 132 42 
JHoratan 185 7% 

NoANax .01 r 48 9% 

NA8ta 171 6% 

NCerGa 184 21 25% 

NoFHcB la 43 38 

NteHHI 18 3% 

NWstTI 144 4 30 

NeatSv 1059 10% 

NUww a 3 

NwNG 144 46 
NwlFn a J8 20 
NwNL ■ JO 831 
NwdPS 2.10 40 

Norma a .14 15 
Nsvmbi 44 

Now . JO 257 
NouoCp 174 

NonmU 33 138 


LIB 9-18 


PtrilOl 

PhnxAffl 

PhotoC a 

Pftyaln 

PlcSav 

PicCote 

PtenG a 

PtenHI 

PtonSB 

Pan St • 

PtaniiC 

Plenum 

PoFbik 

PfcyMg 

PoncoF 

Porex 

PoweU 

Pownc a 

PwCom 

PrecCat 

PWFfld 

PidRak 

PktSav 

ProdLg 

PrasU « 

PramCp 

Preway 

Priam 

PrfcCm. a 

PrioCo a 

PrinvD 

Prtronx 

ProdOp 

ProBmr 

Prams 

ProgSya 

ProgCp 

Prooip 

ProptTr 

PrtxU 

Protcol 

Pravtn 

PtvU 

PrudBc 

PbSNC 

PgSdBc 

PulaaF 

PuHmn 

Pufcm wt 

PunBn 

QMS s 

Quadrx 

QusLSy 

Qntrmc s 

Ouanbn 

Quarx e 

OuastM 

OuesKh 

Quinlol 

nnhwM 

Quobn 


30% 

38 38 38 
20 19% 1ft 

117, 11% 11% 
18% 18 IB 
14% 1ft 14 
1ft 17% 1ft 
1ft 15% 16 
1545 22% 22% 221, 
333 10 9% 9% 
50i< SO 50i, 
32% 32f* 32% 
25 24% 25 
10% 10 10 
10% 101* 1ft 
181* 18% 19 
5-16% 5-18 

20% ^ 20 

5 S & 
?* 

31* 3 3 

30% 30 30% 

2% 2% ft 
81* 7% 8 
10% 1ft 16% 
338 4% ft 4 
29 ft ft ft 
J5o 1829 ft 9 B% 
JOa 4823 15% 1ft 151 2 
203 27, 2% 2% 
20 7% 7% 7% 

JB 10 5% 5% 5% 

769 2ft 2ft 2ft 
JO 36 22% 22% 22% 

JO 79 19% 19 19% 

02 1726 33% 33 33% 
92 5% S', ft 

ft 8 81* 

31 30 31 

361, 351, 35% 
10% 10% 10% 
25% 24 251* 
10 % 10 % 10 % 
24%. 24 24% 
2% 2% 2% 
11% in, 
ft ft 
24% 237, 


+% 
-% 
+ 1 

IS 

-% 

+% 

+% 


IS 

-% 


-% 

+% 

-% 


(4/1) 

72.27 

(20>E) 


1055.50 

kseq 

207/6/95) 


12.52 

(8/7/52] 

10.S 


75JB& 76.74 

> (IBlb) 

.3©|035JtS IBB5.Q3 

| mn : <4ii) 

15&J5 164.70 146.64 
I C17/5J { (40) 

Tradl 

coat 

•007*8 High 1295 JSB (1286.11) low 1271.49' tl270.10) 

1 May IO ' May 5 ■ Apr. 96 wear ago (approx 

lnduatriaJ dhr. yield % 


(1/5/88) 


(2/7/K) 


4.83 


4.90 


4.79 


4.78 


STANDARD AND POORS 


May 

16 


"a 


May 

14 


] Since Comp’n 


] 1985 

•tr ; High I Low > High f Low 


ala Lo 
i.9&j 3.8 


Induat'ia -I 806.961 205JT 204.80 803.491 204.36; aWS.66jlM.a4J 20696] 3.62 
III I (17/S) { (4/1) '(17/5/85) (SD/S/Sr 

comp* ate ! 187.42. 185.66 184 J4 184.61i 184.61 187 J2 163 68ilB7^| 4.40 
j j | ! 1 (17/6) t (4/T) >117/5/86} ;(1 /S/32) 



May 1 

Apr. 84 

Apr. 17 ( year ago (approx) 


3.93 

3.84 

5J9G 

3.96 

Industrial P/E ratio ] 

11 JO 

iu» 

1131 

12.40 

Long Gov. Bond yield 1 

11.33 

11.33 

1138 

12.04 


; *sr 

May i May 
16 1 18 

May 

14 

IV 

High 

as 

LOW 

AUSTRALIA ; 

All ord.li/ If SB) KH 

MataM 4k Minim. (1(1/80) | 678J 

802.7 

nu 

B95J 

BTOJ 

888.4 

578.8 

892.7 (1*/S> 
582.0 (18/5) 

7I5.B i7«l) 
162-6(7/1/) 

AUSTRIA 

O red It Aktkm 0/1/82) 

9S.68 

to) 

88.61 

MJ8 

i 

85 Jl (18/5) l 6841 (24 IT 

BELGIUM 

‘ Brunei* SE (1/1/80) 

(0) { to) .2767.72 

2228Jt| 

2XVUH rtS/5 

2888.7 (18.1) 

Copcnh^ie/i BE (6/1/86) - 188 J1 ! (c) 

187.18 j 185.75 

192.70(24/4) 1 158.44 (0/1) 

CAC^nerai (81(12/62) ' 221.1 { (c) 
■rid Tendance (SSflXriM) 1M J i to) 

1 * 1 

221.8 . 220.7 1 221.8(15/5) 1)80.8 (5/1) 

128.1 i 121.8 1 125.2(17/5) ,100.1 <5/l) 

GERMANY J • _ 

FAZ Akuen (SiniAB) 1 4KJ5 
Commerzbank (1/12/56) , 1284-7 

to) 

(o) 

451.59 

1J62J 

452.57 

1285.8 

452 J7 ( 14/S) 
1284.7(17/5) 

382.18 (Z/l) 
11114 (5/1) 

HONG KONG 

Hans Bene Bartkfln/7/64) 

1847.88 

16S5J8 

1J12.61 

1815.00 

1547.08(1 7/5 )| 1220.74 (2/1) 

ITALY 

Banoa Comm HaL 0972) 

617J1 ] 

818.42 

614J4 

303.87 

617JU17/S) 1228. 58 (2/1) 

JAPAN— 

Nlkkei-Dow (16/6/42> . 1M16JI126B8.5 

Tokyo BE New (4/1, -88) : 974.85 ; 988.08 

12558.0 

387.87 

12504.2 1 12888,3(5/4) !l 1546.2 (6/1) 
978.65 | H06J6(22/3| j916J5 14,1) 

NETHERLANDS 

ANP-CBS General (1870) 1 207.8 I (c) 
ANP-CB8 Indust (1976) 1 171.1 • (c) 

788.1 j 

mj 

i 1 

207 J . 21! J (6/S) 1 185.6 (S/1) 
171.9 I 175.2 (7/5) ] 147J (S/1) 


N.Y.S.E. AIL COMMON 


Ma 


1985 


Rtaaaand Falls 

. May 1 7 May 16/ May li 


NORWAY 
Oak) SE (4/1/88) 


<01 


(C) ! 332.57 552J7 i 146.6 (6/2) 


MB. IB (2/1) 


SINGAPORE 
Straits Times (19661 


922.58 ‘ 625.62 I 114.0 : 984.24 j 862.65(7,'$} 764.» (16/1; 


lav May . May ■ May 1 

17 ] 16 I 16 1 14 . High , Low 


108.46; 107 jol 1 85.87 1MJ91 108.48 94.60 

I • •' 1 (17/5). (4/1/ 


Issues Traded— ;2,019 

Rises. ;1,144 

Fail*. 441 


Unchanged . 434 

New 501 

New Lavra IB 


2,001 
1,009 
' 553 
437 
219 
19 


11,991 
I 942 
■ 686 
' 463 
| 183 
16 


SOUTH AFRICA 
asE Gold mioim 
48E indust (28/9/71) 


- i 


(cl 

(C) 


1109.4 

864.7 


1148 J( 15/4) 
564.7(14/6) 


866.1(11/2) 
767.1 (7/8) 


TORONTO 




May 

16 


May 1 

16 ; 


May 

14 


1965 


High 


LOW 


Metals A Minerals' 2840.62018.8 ,1997.6 ,211BJ 1 2190.07 OS/2)- 
Composite- 2725-2 2705.6 (2872.2 ,2660.9 2723.2 (17/6) | 


1B96.0 (4/1) 
2348.3 (B/t) 


MONTREAL Portfolio | 164.11 1S5.11 i 16I.U] 15B.M! 134.11 (17/5) I 117.00 (4/1) 


Friday 


Stocks 

traded 


NEW YORK ACTIVE STOCKS 

Change 


1 £ 16 Un cal 4.060.000 


4 

4 

85 

157 

14 

319 

270 




+% 

-% 

+% 


-% 

+% 

-% 

-% 


-% 


+% 
+ '4 


.12 

J6 

J6 


JSr 


.12 


J2 


JO 


.16 


.16 


.40 


.16 


1J0 

.68 


.70 


1J0 

1.12 

JO 


JO 


490 

4 

14 
66 
265 
48 
300 
283 
48 
22 
52 
55 
2 

15 

47 

16 

3 

573 

111 

.170 

305 

992 

48 
32 
1 

1 

20 

175 

46 

21 

186 

5 

172 

503 

16 

29 

49 

4 

662 

10 

75 

569 


+ 1% 


+ ’4 
+ % 


11% 

_ - &2 +t 

ft ft ft -% 

32% 31% 31% -% 


7%- 7%' 7% 
ft ft ft 
34% 34% 34% 
1ft 1ft 1ft 
5 ft 5 
4 ft 4 
10% -10 .10% 
59i* Jft 59 
ft 6% ft 
11% if 11% 
5% ft 5% 
ft 5% ft 
12 12 12 


-% 


+% 


+ «4 


ft ft ft 
5ft 52% 52% 


+ S 


ft ft ft 
J ?*'**'*• 

23 22% 23 
1% 1% 1% 
1ft 15% 15% 
251, 24% 25 


-% 


*S* 


1220 7 
27 2% 


61 

627 

4 

102 

30 

11 

22 


22% 

331* 3271 33 
26% 26 28 

3 a a 

24 23 23% 

121, 11% 12 
- a 7 
- 2 2 
11% 11 11 
22% 2T% 2? 

ft ft ft 
ft ft 
ft ft 
7 7% 

10% 10% 


+% 

4S 

+ % 

n 


+% 

-'4 



4 

ft 

7% 

11 

2583 11% 11^ 11% 

R R 

,01a 100 ft 7% 7% 

S!* S! 2 S? 

B% S% 9% 
2ft 25% 25% 
15% 15% 15% 

9 IX St, 

ft a 0% 
7% 6% 7 
291, 28% 29 

ft ft 
ft ft ft 

25 241, 24% 

17% 17% 17% 
20% 20% 20% 
0 ft 6 
31 31 31 

1ft 10% 1ft 
12 11% 11% 
ft ft ft 

14 14 14 

71* 7 7 

ft ft 

6I4 8*4 6*4 

IB'* iX 1^4 
9% 9 91* 

1172 19 1ft 18% 
320 11% It 11% 
69 17, 1% 1% 

1 13% 13% 13% 

80 97, 9% 97. 


-% 
+ % 




+s 

+% 

+% 


+% 

+% 




-% 

-% 


+% 

-i 


+% 


-74 


-% 


NucMet 

NudPt) 


NndSpt .12 


Mumrex 

Numeric 

NutriF 
NuMed t 


10% 11% 
10% II 
ft 6 
24 34 
18% 19 
43% 40% 
41% 417, 
7 7% 

ft 6% 
24% 247, 
35% 38 
3% 3% 
30 SO 

ft 1ft 

14% 14% 14% 
19% 19% 19% 
301* 30% 30% 
31% 30% 307, 
23% 23% 23% 
ft 6% 5% 
4% 4% 4% 
2ft 19% 19% 
ft ft 2% 
5ft 50% 50% 
14% «% Ift 
6% 8% 

15% 1ft 
7h71 t 
27% 28% 2f 
7 6% 7 

11 10 % 11 
o 


ReutrH Jle 
RaverA 1.44 
Raocon 

Reyflsy L24 
Rhodes 34 
RtbOm s 
Rlctd 

Rl(KpN 2 

Rttzys 
Rival 
RoadS 
RobMyr 
Robaan t 

RobNug JOO 
Ro blAm 
Rodnr 
RMUnd 
-M8 RkMtG .60 
30* 


-v 


+% 


tft 


+% 

+% 

+% 

+% 



RoapBb 

Route 

RoweRr 

522 S? 

RcyPtai 

Ro)4RS 

RoylAlr 

Rulated 

RuatPsI 

RysnF 


JO 

1.08 

.12a 


1ft 11% 12 

ft “ " 
38% . _ 

13% 13% 18% 
7% ft 7% 
27% 28% 26% 
54 52% 53% 

1 420 28i* 27% 28 
12 13% 13% 13% 

2 &.B 

ii 10% 11 
18% 18 18% 

> ft ft 
11% 11% ift 
21 19 19 

22 % 22 % £ 2 % 
19 1ft 1ft 
42% 42 42% 


39% +% 


IS 

li 


1% 17, 


9% 


ft 

ft 

9% 

0 

0% 


+% 

;1 

IS 

+% 


SAHKe s .13 
SAY tad 
SO Sy 


SRI 
STV 

SatcW a 
Sstacd s 
Sateco 
Safftah 
SUoe 

suude 

StPaul 

SsICpt 

SanBar 

Satatao 


33 8 

19 9% 

168 mi's 16 
538 1ft 1ft 1B% 

s s 

8 9% 8% 8% 

48 151* 15 15 

132 14 1ft 14 
1961 1ft 18 1ft 
,10r29 ft 8% 9% 
Drug 161 1ft 15% 181, 
J883 1ft 18 18 

5 8 0 0 

T9 24% 241* 24% 
884 15% 15 1ft 
1080 43 42 43 

183 1ft IB 1ft 


+S 


a 


IS 


IS 


+% 

IS 

+% 


1.00 


J5r 


SavnF 

SvBfcPS 

SaxonO 


.12 

1.60a 

J4 


ScanTr 

Scberer 

Sends* 

ScWmA 


28 

84 

321 

400 

18 

83 

ID 

4 

14 

70 

113 

18 


217, 2i% 217, 
12 % 12 % 12 % 
70 68% 68% 

4% 4 4 

6 7% 7% 

17, ,% 1% 

37 38% 38% 


+% 
+ 1 


is 


-% 

-% 


3 ^ 


J32 368 


JO 


56 

14 


15-161 5-1015-10 
ft ft 9% 

12 in* 12 
11 % 11 % 11 % 
1ft 19 19 
18% 16 18 


a 


+% 


-% 


Niag 

ATT 

Sparry 

LTV 


Moawk 


2.217.000 
2.004,700 
. 1,970.800 
, 1.611.900 


Ooilng 

price 

46 

20% 

20% 

54% 

ft 


on 

% 
+ % 
+% 
+ % 
-% 


Nosp. CP. Am 

Pan Am 

Signal 

IBM 

Dow Chemical 


Stock* 

traded 

1.578,930 

1.447,000 

1.407.200 

1.343.700 

1.318,400 


day 
— 7. 


Change 
Closing on 
price 
42*, 

57. 

407* 

130% 

32% 


SPAIN > 

Madrid SE (28/12/94) J 

110.99 

11141 

to) 

| 111-48 ! 

1 

1 117,41(4/2) 1 181.40 (9/1) 

SWEDEN I 

Jaoobeon A P (11/68) ; 

1401.95 

\ 

(cl I 

1 

[1484.18 

I 1408.94 

| 1466.98(1 1/2)! 159 1.88 (2/1 

SWITZERLAND i 

SwisaBank Cpn.(31/12fiS)| 

411.1 

(c) ! 

1 «*; 

; 451.4 1 

4154(18/5) 1 588.7 (5/1) 

WORLD 

Capital IntL P/U70) 1 

2074 

207.8 | 


1 1 

2874 j 

i 

207.8(17/5) | 1844 (All) 

** Saturday May 11 

: Japan 

Nikkei -Dotal (C). TSE (c). 


Bate value of *1 indices are 100 except JSE Gold — 2B5.7, JSE industrial— 
, 264.3. end Austrsne. AO Ordinary and Metal*— 600, NYSE Ail Common— 60; 

T? Standard and Poors — 10: and Toronto Ccmpoaite and Metals — 1.000 Toronto 
-y% Indices based 1875 and Montreal Portfolio 4/1/83. t Excluding bonds, t 400 
+ >11 Indua hie is plus 40 UUUUas. 40 financial* and 20 Transports. c Oosed. 
+*x u Unavailabls. 


Salei 

(Hub) 


High law Lad Chng 


Scfaned 

SciDyn 

SctCrnp 

Sdlnc a 

SclMic 

SdSIt 

SdSySv 

Jt rte rr 

ScripH 

SeaGal 


J8 


JO 


19 

10 

0 

302 

84 

60 

161 

201 

7 

453 


§ 

? 


6% 

61* 


7i, 

ft 

‘A 

4% 

9 


+ % 


.05 

.08 

1.12 

f 


Seelfnc 
ScNtBM 1.10 
SecAF S 
SecBop 1.12 
SecTag 
SSQ 
Sattel 
Semlcn 
Samar 
SvcMer 
Sumest 
Servtao 
SucFrct 
SevOek 
StirMed 
Snwmt * 
Sheflry a 
SheWI s 
Showy s 
ShonSo-B 

.100 

SJgtneR 
Silicon 
SificonS 
SUIcVal 
SHIcnx 
Stttac 
SteiAlr 
8(mpln 

IK? 


2272 7% 
32 6% 


37 

38 
12 
173 
801 

JO 23 
18 


.18 

.46 

1.88 

.16 


.15 


3* 

6% ft 6% 
1ft Ift 16 
40% 38% 38% 
8% 8 ft 
“ ft ft 
6 ft 
17 1ft 1ft 
22 % 20 % 20 % 
22% 22% 22% 
2% 2% 2% 
2% 2% ft 
2ft 21% 
ft ft ft 

989 7% 7% 7% 
2215 1ft 14% 15 
BBS 37% 3ff<, 37% 
33 £2 21% £1% 

120 ft ft ft 
164 15 14% 14% 

1929 29% 29% 29% 
118 381* 38% 3ft 
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in 1985 


Hotel Inter-Continental, London 
3 & 4 June 1985 


This year's conference comes at a most 
Interesting time on the foreign exchange 
markets. Corporate treasurers and finance 
directors will explain their strategies and 
tactics, bankers will discuss their techniques 
and, in particular, the new ones now available 
and forecasters will look at the currency 
Outlook. 


The Sixth 
Paper & Pulp 
Conference 


Hotel Inter Continental, London 
10 All June 1985 


This top-level meeting on paper and pulp, the 
sixth to be organised by the Financial Times, 
will examine the Industry’s prospects and 
problems In coming years and assess how 
companies can best adjust to changing market 
and investment conditions. The problems of 
pricing and fluctuating currencies, the strong 
move into new technologies, and the 
publishing and office markets will also be 
reviewed. 


World Gold 
in 1985 


Lugano, Switzerland 
11 & 12 June, 1985 


Financial Times Work) Gold conferences 
have established a reputation for topicality; 
authority and lively presentation and are 
always strongly supported. This year's 
programme, to be chaired by Mr Robert Guy 
and Mr Robert St rebel, will include two major 
forum sessions — one looking at trie world's 
major gold centres and the other assessing 
the main areas of investor interest. 


World 

Electronics 


- Global Market Approach 

Hofei InterContinental, London 
18 & 19 June 1965 


This year's major forum on World Electronics 
wilt be the eighth to be arranged by the 
Financial Times. A most distinguished panel 
of industry and government speakers will give 
their views on the key issues and trends in the 
industry in the US, Japan and Western Europe. 
The electronics Industry in the information 
age, the global challenges and the strategies 
for success, why some countries innovate 
more than others, will be among the themes 
addressed. 
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CHIVERS 

Our business 
has been 
building si 


since 


21 fotrourt Street, Devizes, 
_ WitehireSNKliLL. 
Tel: 0380 ZELTetec 449350 


CHIVERS 

WECMVWS&SONSOD 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS INSURANCE 


r t 

■n 


RoardworkS for 


Shephard 


shuygimp prn.i. Ka<} been 
awarded two contracts for road 
and bridgeworks totalling £3.7m. 
The first, worth £1.82m, for 
Surrey County Council Is the 
A324 Goldsworth Park Road 
Relief Road, Woking, and in- 
voices 1-mile of single carriage- 
way together with a reinforced 
concrete bridge supported on 
reinforced earth abutments to 
cross the Basingstoke CanaL 
The second has been awarded 
by the Welsh Office for the 
reconstruction of the Taf Fawr 
Bridge on the A465 Heads of 
the Valley Rood near Merthyr 
Tydfil. Shephard Hill's success- 
ful bid of £L8Sm employed an 
alternative design for completely 
demolishing the existing deck 
and building a new balanced 
cantilever prestressed concrete 
superstructure as opposed to tbe 
original proposals for only part 
dismantling and rebuilding of 
the 20 -year-old bridge that has 
become badly cracked 
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Gateshead Metrocentre 


BY JOAN GRAY, CONSTRUCTION CORRESPONDENT 


contractor 


Mayfair 
RUSH & TOMPKINS has wen 
a £59m contract to design a n d 
buOd the first stage of the 
Gateshead Metrocentre shop- 
ping complex in Tyneside, 
and is now hoping to nego- 
tiate a £25m contract for the 
second phase. 

The Metrocentre is the 
brainchild of developer Mr 
John Hah of Cameron Wail 
Developments, a self-styled 
champion of the north east.” 


Artist’s impression shows the 
external Carrefour entrance at 
the western end of the glass- 
covered shopping mall 


business path, 


It is being bum on the site 
of the former ash tip for 
Dnmtton power station In the 
Cross Lane Enterprise Zone. 

When completed the com- 
plex could provide np to 
Jobs, provided a pro- 
posed third phase, including 


Wm. E. Pollock & Co. International 


is pleased to announce 
that 


Eugene F. Kelley 


has joined our firm as 
Managing Director 


and that 


George M. Spiegel 

has joined our firm as ' - 
Director 


Wm. E. Pollock & Co. 
International 


1£© Water Street, New York, N.Y. 1003ft 
Telephone: (212) 908-5800 • Tele*: WEPABNY-649017 


/ 




Nestle-Maggi GmbH 

Frankfurt/Main 



has acquired 


26% of the share capital of 

Herta AG 

Dusseldoif 

and 26% of the limited liability capital of 

L. Schweisfurth KG 


Inh. Karl Ludwig Schweisfurth 
Herten 


The Mataschka-Group 
(TRV-Beteiligungsverwaltung GmbH) 
advised Herta AG and L. Schweisfurth KG 
in this transaction. 
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a hotel and 
goes ahead. 

Now under construction, 
the first section consists of a 
1,600 ft-iong - glass-covered 
snapping mall with a 150,000 
sq ft Marks and Spencer store 
at one end and a 110,000 sq ft 
Carrefour supermaiket at the 
other. There will be 130 
shops, Including three depart- 
ment stores, along the mall 
In between. 

The whole of the firs): 
section is expected to be com- 
pleted fay November 1986, 
-while the second section is 
scheduled to be completed in. 
1987. . The plan has not yet 
been finalised hut will include 
759,000 sq ft of shops and 
leisure facilities, including 
one major store which . has 
already been, let to CM. 

- Included iu a possible third 
phase of the development are 
an hotel and business park. 
This is being planned for an 
adjaeent site— an old National 
Coal Board marshalling yard 
— although this has not yet 
been purchased by the 
developer. 

The Metrocentre contract 
is being carried out by Bush 
and Tompkins* Newcastle 
office. 


Marples 
to build 
airport 


MARPLES INTERNATIONAL 
has been advised that it Is to 
be awarded a £I 0 m contract to 
construct an airport in the 
Republic of Cameroon. West 
Africa. The order includes con- 
struction of a 2,500-mtre runway 
able ' to accommodate Boeing 
737 -aircraft, a .-.control., tower, 
radio room, fire station mid 
generating station. It also in- 
cludes provision of navigational 
and- control equipment and run* 
way lighting. The new airport, 
one of several regional airports 
planned in the country, is at 
B a f onssam. provincial capital of 
the Western Province. Marples 
Inte rn a t ional has formed a local 
company — Marples International 
Cameroon. 

* 

A contract to supply valves worth 
670,000 Cyprus pounds (£875,000) 
for the largest irrigation project 
in Cyprus, has been signed 
between the water development 
department and GLENFTELD, 
part-of the Dorking-based Biwater 
Group. The valves will be used 
for tbe main pipeline connecting 
the JKourris Dam and Kokkinok- 
boria, a potato-growing area in 
the southeastern part of the 
island. 

* 

TELE-TAPE VIDEO has won a 
£lm order to equip 200 National 
Westminster . Bank Saturday 
branches wth video systems to 
promote customer services. Tbe 
systems will be used to give ad- 
vice and information on tiie 
bank's consumer financial ser- 
vices. Each branch will have a 
centrally-sited U-xnatic profes- 
sional video recorder relaying 
the programmes to a number of 
Sony TV monitors fixed' perma- 
nently in the bank wall. BBC and 
rrv programmes can also be 
broadcast. All functions are con- 
trolled centrally. 


Lloyd’s troubles may spur 



BY JOHN MOORE; 


Clff fcORRESPONtoENT 




THE LATEST troubles to sur- In 1980, when Sir Hairy oanctusloas of a task group at 
face to tbe Lloyd's insurance Fisher, the former High Coart Lloyd's on the question of to- 
market, with a group of under- judge. ' concluded his review of - mrporathur such « ' clause were 

writing memhera facing losses Lloyd’s seif-regulatory ' frame- lukewarm, . . 

ot ftSOm, could lead " to a. re- work he urged-that underwrit- If the Lloyd’s ruling councu. . ov a. ?: 
examination- of the contractuat big agents should have a more, ft said, ;.- interposed j-itonx 
arrangements between under- direct involvement in tbe per- between fife underwriting 
writing : members ' and ■ the formance. of Individual ' under- tier and the agent, in the matter 
managers of their affairs. writing syndicates into which of the terms of business arrived 
AH members joining Lloyd’s Lloyd’s members are grouped, at between them, ‘ t th e resu lt 
have to agn an underwriting Agency companies are re- might wen be the distortion 


appointed by the chairman w 
deputy ebatrman of Idoyifs. 

Any txwKtbaity of legal action 
against tale underwriting 

handling of ' the' 
members’ affairs 
is d&ctfaiply removed. 

Meanwbiie the. 


.. _ . „ council 

bos approred.the establishment 
of tour worfcjne groups to pto- 

- — — „ — — — — — « — — — , „ . duce recommendations tot the 

agency agreement; which estab- numerated by commissions, on and general renegotiation of regulation of Lloyd’s: insurance 
nshes a legal relationship profits from syndicates but take terms of business.” . brokers which are to bfc-tbe- 

oetween the underwriting mem- no share of the losses. In a bad : ^ effect the (ask group was (riled ini * emxstfitatlve docu- 


Die 


inlan< 


bers and their underwriting 
agents. Until recently there 
was no rule laying down what 
topics each agency agreement 
should cover or what terms the 
agreement should or should not 
contain. 

The form and content of the 
agreements were left to the 
individual parties, though in 
practice those terms were dic- 
tated by tbe agent 

In March Lloyd's introduced 
a standard underwriting agent? 
agreement the terms of which 
are established under by-laws 
backed- by Lloyd's statutory 
powers: 

-However, in the light of the 
latest troubles, the new agency 
agreement . Is already causing 
co n troversy. - 


year they may make no profit 
commission but under the terms 
of the agreement their remun- 
eration is not linked to under- 
lying underwriting 'tosses. 

Sir Henry also observed that 
it was quite possible for the 
agency agreement to .be drawn 
up. in such a way that the 
agency is guaranteed its com- 
mission on such things as in- 
vestment income and capital 
appreciation. The underwrit- 
ing member may suffer very 
substantial .. losses on . pure 
underwriting far exceeding any 
investmCTt. Income or capital 
appreciation due to him. . 

The working party said: "We 


saying that the profit comuus - 
rions tor the syndicates might 
rise substantially to take 
account of the .new rftfc that 
the agency was n mnnig . - ; 

Agents' argued that since 
many agency staff were often 


meat 

Lloyd's said that its objec- 
tives urer “to protect Lloyd’s 
names, from: bring brought Into 
disrepute’ by the "attbritfep «f 
toe Lloyd’s brokec 'itsell or its 
related , companies; to . monitor 


.extern 


yan?^ 


underwriting members 'Of. the Die. fin a nci e r : stabjfftjfc of. the 
syn dicates that their Lloyd’s broker itsri^ td ensure 


C 


ajjeocy , companies managed 
there wa»- a sufficient involve- 
ment in the fortunes of the 
other underwriting members. 

So the new standard agree- 
ment published this year in- 
cluded no deficit riause. 

The agreement has caused 
controversy in other, respects 


considered that it . should be Any dispute bfet%^eeirthe agent 
mandatory for «vesry agreement . and the u nd erwriting metnber 
to contain a deficit clause." The has to.be refereed to arbitrators 


that administrative work, much 
of which is’ . done on behalf of 
Lloyd’s underwriters. . If . pro. 
perly carried uut; and to ensure 
that those individuals who plkce 
business vrifh Xloyd*s under 
writers are . fit arid • proper 
people.”- 

The docmnent wila 'be Ismed 

to Octojb^'%^ Tri^^ffbe 
introduced In- ^a -year^ tnne, 
according to Lloyd’s. 


res o 


WEEK’S FINANCIAL DIARY 


The following is a record of the principal business and financial 
engagements during the' week. The board' meetings are mainly . for 
the purpose of considering dividends and 1 official indications are 
not always available whether dividends c on c er ned jere interims or 
finals. The subdivisions shown below are based mainly on last 
year’s timetable. 


" moiiflca *H^SMtaSiiiy'RiSi ' 

I^D Ccoar^AH MsnOT HoteL KIddar- 
mlasMr. > 2 . 00 . • . . ' 

Marshall tThao iMl djOxieY). . Taston 
Mujik HaN, SMn UM. SheffMO. 

MarrUM* (Wm3 SIwnuiltMl.. HUnxw 
' 1ta0a 
Sooth-. 




Hoiiw Thornton Roan a ww nr dL If.o 
NcmnhlH. BowMnfltoir Hotel. 92. SOMI 
OBIMOa Row, WC 12.30 


FniiKiL. Brawn SMgla^ ^ac». V o m Wera 


21-24 


ChftwtHI 
Urntoo; 
Hi 


Road; tC. 


TODAY 
COMPANY MEET INC 
Bond. Friendly Howe, 

Street. EC. 12.00 
EUwr lodiHtrial. . InsUMte of 
lie PaU MalU SW. 12-00 
Fartaiim and . Mason. Bomti 
SB KnMMSbridse. SW, 1030 
LalsHrattme Intm. . 30 aty 

Sang Hotel. Savoy HoMt. WC. 12AO 
. .BOARD MEETINGS — 

F Mass' 

jbocimwi British Foods 
Cakehread Robey 
Goldsnrithi 
Ivory A Mn» 

No -Swift Imb 
Persaaal Assets TM 


.Graeoan Whitley 
Howard C ragp 
Johnson A Firth Br o wn 


Raitaar Worits. 


'Ranks THovIs MtOouosU 
-x MetaTlnds 


5 °DmDENO C A INTEREST PAYMENTS — 
ot Tokyo Gtd FHa Rata Nts IMO 
Si 72. 97 

Commerzfaaok Overseas Fin Fits Rate Nts . 
ISM JZ2S S9 

Duncan (WaltcTl A CoodrlCU 12p 
Excheatier Zhpe 1MB ll«pc 
First QilcaBO Chwoii Fla Gtd FH* Rate 
Suhord Nts 1994 S230-22 
Greenbank lad Hktts 12s 


Court. Lothbirr, 

RoMnson rmomasjL 
msHi 1 2 oo . 

Sharp* *■ Flstrer.l Ptttvme Pmno Room.'' 

Evesham Road. Chalbeabam. 12.00 
St ewa r t .Wrtnntsaa.. Baltic Esamnse, 
14-20. St H&ry-AM.'EC. 12.00- ' 

Tharaar Bardex -TeHord War. Kettering. 

WetrGrauo. MiHtha'ats HalL 30, Ganrse 

s asKD°iaffirN<^ 


Abgfowr Hides. 

Cater AUan i 
Dcrttend SOMpM 


j*;. .. 

Btet rd Concrete Machinery. The fcaae; 

Co ^^Pa tons. Mwttwnta Mali,' 30. 

CnOTafp.' iMUmT' si CHraaorm, 1 10 ." l**ll 
Co^sn^BrsJa'RwteKii Haft M LuB ‘ 
era tun, Norfolk Gardens HoteC .BnwBoofc’ v. 
Octoeua Publish Ins- W. Groer t aqr.WisIsfc ’ ~ 

sgsplsr 1 

SMTO* CrpvV-Koteft'. . 

BOF^J MEETINGS-- 

Maolmld Martin Btttfilarfes ^ 

Priece at Wales Hotda .' T. . 

Samuel <HJ . . 


took* 1 
foreig 

••2&*aC^r r " srt< n 




*5s r'- 




• 5 . » 


ibnocic JcAasen S jo.' 
1 <joM I.) 2 . 1 » 


Australia A New Zealand Banking 
Brooke Tool Eostoeering 
Cramptoom 

Craton -Codec A KoIgM 
Cry us late 


Hsonetz Bowers 
Rsd/o city (Sound o I Merseyside) 


Jacobs • 

New Bruonrick Fits Rate Nts May 1994 
CS26-H 

Savoy Hotel A 2-50 
DO. B 1.250 
Sob Containers 10 . Sets 
. Security Pacthc Cora Fits Rale Subord 
Can Nts 19«7 E226.6B 
Smith A Nep hew 3.15D 




Hoinbras In* 
HM 
Mill 


I IPWIIo) Imr -Tat - 
letts Leisure Shoos 


Sandhurst hUitoftlOS 
Toshiba 

Youn* * Go 1 * B re w ar y 


Cambrian A Geeerel YeAiittMe""' 7 - : 

■ . DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMENTS^- 7 

-Assam-Donara - HhM> :9o. -V" V 

-Barrett . Devefopmoits . 2.31 p ' • ' v • 

. Bamroah Coro 1* ■- •• vr 

- Mivnr ■vns-.y^. 


DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMENTS — 

Allda Hldsa X3 b . 

Banco National Ot Mexico FMo Rate 
Cap Notes 1BB7 S5X0B 
Bcazer (C. H.) (HUM 4p 
Blnrinoham District CooncR ISfePC IBM 

CaeerplIlnP Tractor 124 cts 
CotUos (WllOaim) So. A <H-vto) 9» 
Combined Intnl Cuvs 54 cts 
Co-operarive Bank Fits Rate Cap Notes 
19B6 SSSvOM . 

Drock HMss Ud - 
European Assets Trust Ree FI 006. B r 
FI ojw 

EMhcoaer 12pc 1998 80C 
Fried land Dogoert Groan 


GUpc 

WEDNESDAY. MAY 22 

COMPANY MEETINGS — 

Bem r ose Caro. StsUancra Half. Awe Marla 
laaa EC. H-45 

.Berkeley Exploration. May Fair Hotel. 

Stratton Street. W. 11 JKf 
Blackwood Hodge. Connaught Rooms. 


Bfbtnr UJ, XKo 

: -ssssrASsTiS.^ w *** s * 

- • Brttttb Empire SecA ' General IS OOo - 

- --SSoVSSSLi 

. .Eaton Cora JSCtS 
. .. Ev -Lendl CLEo 

■ 7. * C PacMc lee TM a 
Home Charm Grasp 1.750 
{tome Cou n ties - Naw spapais HMos AJSp 

IMI 2SP 




JSneat Queen Scant. VWC. loiOa ' 

Intnl. a. Kino Street. St J 


4.45a 

0-73n 


KMumt Bewson Finance ou FKs Rate 
-Notes 1991 S1 17.19 

•Code IntM ESP 

Leumi intnl Invests Gtd Fltg Rate Note* 
1985 SSJ-Ol 
Unread 0J5p 

■Joydstrust Gilt Fend Pf Sip 
ManoCsctnrars Hanowar Trust Fits Rat* 
Cap Notes 1994 £171 AS 
Merchant* Trips 1.7p 
Metal Ctosoras Group 4.5n 


Christie's ... 

SW. 12.00 

Crada Intm. Standard Soap Co Ltd. Darby 
Road. Aahtrw de la Zooch. teles. lUt 
Enonsh A Scottish Investors. 2. St Mary 
.Ane EC. 230 

Jamesons Chocolates. WHIoughby Lane. 
Tottenham. N. 2JD 

Metalrax Group. Woosh A Harrow Hotel. 
HjH^gr Road. Edsbasiott. Birmingham. 

Mom Bros. 21-2S. Bedford Street COvent 
Garden. WC. 12 - 00 . 

Northern Enginee rin g Indfi- Gosfor t h Park 
Hotel. Newcastle anon Type. 12.00 
Planet Craia, Excelsior Hotel, Coventry 
- Blrarlpoliam. 1A:00_ . . - v .... 

KOfXMarw GnttHk braf F jfi i n Hntnf 


aIM owl 

cSSSsh U. A.) ' 

Gooinia ■■ . 

SSsr-ilSr^. — 

Noriheni Industrial Improvement Tst 
U Tar? i Dam f interest payments— , 

Sr’"**. ■fflSMfi^Shiiro.iei.rwVur 

Antom Drive Prodacts o.sp ■ - ‘ 

*-■ “* 1 
Christies ratal t^ag- .. v 

-V ; :-4 v * : - 

Nkbois -O. N4 (vmhd 2J5p _■ 

Pet r an d Ip - ; • . ; , , 

Rotone >Ap i ■ • : , rif . i- 

Rnyai AkHot Cyaadn iSOcta--. -■&- 
Shnm parfay Be thad 4sen - * - ■ 

»Hi fpsttm HMgs ip; 

TvzacSc Tdraer ip 


Clayton CHIdas) — 

CooneHs Estate Assets LSp 
Fogarty 2-42p 


•• Jesa** jr tll 

- w«6!S}' .. 

rte 

idskey -• 

htf- D “ ri4 -j; 

SW-' 

id V- 

«r»l££E! 

Sstfasir 
Q q rockt^ru 
ifEifi 

c ; ‘ r - 
.effTjiKW i*'.."- 1 


Great North er n Telamnli OKr 214 
ly AJIse, , 


Jersey SeetrWty A 
Lvoa A Lyon 4a . 

McLaonhMrr A fiarVer Sp 
Ml norm Oils Altos 

Queens Moat Houses 

ScaBordshlro P u ttor l ae Ip . 
steel hurriil Jones • Groan * Bp 
Sendertand (Borough on ii3kpc.|tod ZOOB 
Stoe 


Tbuigar nanii i (Up 
Tlrans-Oeeenfc* TSt 1-Xfir- 


_ Homv Croup OJp - 


. *' IjtzepeTA - 

^ jgEse o: 

;/■ ••• ± y : ' -JO fciei i : oc •' 

*bb djbr /- - SG'tirs -Z 0 *’■.= 



I htr o c til Group IJp 
Premier Gcp Hides FKg Rnte Nts 19B9 
MV.970S 

Security PacMc Cora U5Ct> 

Sharna Ware 1 .5*3 Ip 

SUktAene Lahricants So 

Standard Chartered Finance Gtd Ffta 


Rate Nt* 199! 352A51 

i iKtogdom an FHg Rate Nts 2003 


Sweden 
S527.57 

Treasury 2HPC IL 2003 £1-4302 
Treasury 2hJ>c IL 2009 £1-4302 
WeraMheve NV Briegglags FI 3.2S 


.COMPANY MEETINGS — 

Alexandra. Warkwear. Howard Hotel. 
>ce- Strand. WC. 12.00 

Boole PnMishert. 11. New 

Fatter Lane. EC. 12.00 
Associated British Ports. Iro nm ongers 
Hall. AMeragata Street. EC. 12.00 
Astbury A MadNey. Finch Road. Leartls. 
Birmingham. 12.00 


Sn^^ornlcure. Albany Hotel. Nattingliam. 
- Son^Jf* Aaewe- 107. ChcanSlde. EC 

Tojre A OB. Cb WB neoh t Rooms. Greet 
Queen Street. WC 12-00 
Wood CAri hurX Bradwril Works. Longport. 
Stoke-on-Trent- .12.00 . . 

BOARD MEETINGS — 

Final® 

Allied Irish Banks 
Buckleys Brewery. 

Chain beribi A Hill 
C ha rami Tuntml lavs 
Darien NtckoDr & Coombs 
Jersey General in* Tst 
KlnoMey & Forester 
Psridand Text(le_ 

RoRe A Nolan Computer Services 
Wh (thread 
York Mount 


COMPANY MEETINGS — 

Bahaoeic lotto, oner- Seas House. NR. Brent 


Alomk^ gp^C o ^ of^h^^S 


SOcts 

hrtto 2.T5P " 




L Sir John Lyon 


Luton. 
Inn. X 
Home; 5. 


Avon Rubber 
Bass 

Guinean Peat. - 

Manaoemenc Aoencv * Ms 


12.00 

CmrneUs Etoate t . 

Berkeley Street 

Eastern Produce, L 

Hloh Timber Street. EC 1 2.00 
states A General invs. Oaridges Hotel. 
Brook Street w. 5 00 
Ftocon (era. Botchers Han. Bartholomew 
Close. EC 12.00 

Flsoo*. Merchant Taylors HAIL 30. Throed- 
.needle Street. EC 11.00 
1 tol. Midland Hotel, New Street Birm- 
ingham. 12.00 

London * SUM* Marine Oft Barhlean 
Centre. Barbican. EC 11410 
Macfarlane Group. Merchants House. 7. 
West George Sweet. Glasgow. 12 . 00 . 
Ocean Transport 4 Trading. India BuHdL ■ 
.inns. Live r pool. 2.15 
Scott 4. Roberaon. 96. Port Glasgow 
Road. Greenock. _1 2.00 


Scottish |d» Tst 
Williams (John) of Cardiff 
_ DIVIDEND 4. INTEREST PAYME 
Arm s trong EauJpmcnt 0.3p 
Associated Book PjAlHbers 605* 


Convcraloa lOLoc 1999~5 Vpc 
I n* Bk lO" ‘ 


Trade Indemnltv. Trade_IMUranity House, 
1C 12.00 


12-34. Great Eastern Street E 
BOARD MEETINGS— 

_ Floats: 

British & American Film 
Brttbh-Bomro PetrtXcom Syndicate 
Cocnpraticnjlve HnandW Services 
tP 0 ’** 0 !* — 

Fine Art Dmkmaieats 
Gaitmora American Securities 
Gerrard & National 
Lanca 

Monks In* Tst 

Insaranoa 


EDraaean In* Bk lONoc Ln 2004 C4Jt226 
gKheoKr I2tipc 1955 Giaoc 
GT Dollar Fund 15.7Gcts 
Jamesons Chocolates 3p - 
Jantar 2.5d 

Lxmdon a. SroRMi Marine Dll 7.7p 
Mackav (Hugh) 3.2p 
MatJartano Group 2-47Sn 
Merrill Lynch aotts 
Ffesme Hldgs 0.70 

S tockm * 1 dys Par East .toy Inc 3. J Sets 
Systems Designers Intnl 1 ,2o 
Treasury 2*c IL Cm 1990 £1.3762 . 

?^w , . J E, , S s g; aoo, ^ 

Wood (Arthur) 3J5o <23(51 

^mpaJ^^n^T ” 

8SR IntnL Cavendish CoMeronce Centra. 


_20. Duchess Mews. W. 11.00 

Qw *W. Portm an .InterconM- 
nental Hotel 22. Portman Square, w. 


Hotel 


12.00 

Clayton Ofldgs). 

2.00 

F. * c . Pae»i . . . 
Peuntney Mill. IC 12.00 
Henara. Honourable ArtHlery 


|' t Imr _!■*. 


Metraoota, Leeds. 

Laurence 


1, 


Armoury House, city RatoiC it, 
RlOttly 


Co S^ n '’ 


Cal more 


AsshuU Hides 
Blbbv a.) 

City Site Estates 


Hortxoii 'Travel.'' Grand 
Row, Birmingham 2.30 
J erome IS.). ..Post. Howe. Bramhooe- 12.30 
tgjrance (Walter). Lawrence Sottal Hoik, 
5h *T ri ?° , MlU Lane, Sawbrtdoeworth. 
Herts. 1 2.00 







THE BANK OF TOKYO, LTD. 


2/F, FAE EAST FINANCE CENTRE, 
~ ItiHARCOURT ROAD, 

Hoag Kong 


NOTICE OF PREPAYMENT 

NEGOTIABLE FLOATING RATE UNITED 
STATES DOLLAR CERTIFICATES OF 
DEPOSIT SERIES 105 DUE JUNE30* 1588. 
(PRE PAYABLE ON JUNE 28, 1985) 


NOTICE is hereby given that the above Deposits will be 
prepaid on the next interest payment date June 28, 1985, 
together with, the interest accrued to that date. Payment 
will be made against presentation and -surrender of the 
Certificates at theBank's H6Ug Kong Branch jRt the gfiovh 
address. ‘ " - -- 


Agent Bank: 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 


ofNewYnfc 
Hong Kong 




This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 



The Kingdom of Denmark 


Dfls 110,000,000 


Fixed Rate Term Loans 


arranged by 


Bank Mees & Hope nv 




February, 1985 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 



international Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 


Dfls 100,000,000 


Fixed Rate Term Loan 


arranged and provided by 


Bank Mees & Hope nv 


December, 1984 
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Anhui Province 
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The inland province of Anhui, straddling two of China’s major waterways — the great 
Yangtze and the Huai— has an ancient reputation for being the poorest region in 
Eastern China. Now, however, provincial leaders are pressing ahead with ambitious 
plans to transform the rejpon and to exploit its rich agricultural and minerals 
. resources and thus bring greater prosperity to the province’s 51m people. 
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Looking for more 
foreigtt investors 


i 


DIVIDED by the Yangtse hi the south and the Huai river 
in the nortjvAnhoi Protfnee is a land of rivers, canals - 
and. lakes; ere^n fields and mountains. Surprisingly,, 
considering it has been administered as 

oneoiigt sincethelTth century, 

Lying : upstream of Shanghai arid 3$anjmg, the 
relative proximity (in Chinese terms) of these cities has 
had little effect Though it is rich in minerals, at remains 
intensely ijiraL 
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Few Anhui people have gone 
abroad,' so "the province 'his 
little contact with the world’s 
overseas - Chinese community. 
The urban, population is only 
about 10 per cent of the -total 
51m. - 

Traditionally, it is one of 
China’s poo r&srt -p rovinces. • : - 

The ■ countryside is thickly 
strewn, with tiny hamlets. Man- 
V power, water buffalo andihe' 
-^occasional dthdcey are the main 
motive force. Bucks andgeese- 
swim in droves on every water- 
way and in spring die fields are 
green with iiee. ... . -• \ > ... 

The provhacf al gover nm ent is 
eager to change the rural image. 

Production, both industrial and 
fimnyud, has rocketed since 
the Watershed Party meeting In 
1978 at which China’s top 
leader, Deng Xiaoping, launched 
the country's new flexible poli- 
cies. 

Foreign exports, with a grow- 
ing pen^ntage-of.. industrial 
goods, bounced. -from around 
40m t J.S. dolars in 198O to-240m 
last year. 

fC s 
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By Collna MacDougall 


Hefei, the provincial capital. 
is a busy li&xt-industriai town 
of AOOjOOO people. Like most 
'modern Chinese cities, ft lacks 
distinguished buildings, but the 
arching trees, which -the Chinese 
call the French wutxmg, provide. 
* pleasant canopy over the 
streets. With its mild- climate, 

- the atmosphere is more relaxed 
ipiaw (jin north r^rma, and- the 
strains of 1950s pop music 
especially - Latin- American — 
emanate from loud-speakers and 
radios. - 

In the busy free markets of 
. Hefei and Wuhtz, among the T- 
shirts and jeans from fashion- 
able Canton, private enterprise 
tailois at trestle . tables will 
make a western suit for two - 
yuan (one yuan equals 28p). . 

Behind timm .-sit their assis- 
tants; rating’ up -the seams on 
- ancient sewing machines. Pri- 

f -r.- . r ..-g 


Anhni Is a major source of China's cooL Miners, above, leave a shift at the Jie Xia Ji 

coal mine at Haalnan 


vate business is booming last 
year the profits from private 
rural activities were Yuan 585m, 
about four times that in 1978. 
. Anhui has begun to look for 
foreign Investment. This year 
provincial leaders hope to sign 
«t least eight joint ventures, on 
top of last year's three. Teams 
oi Japanese, West Germans mid 
even Danes have visited the 
province to explore the possi- 
bilities. 

Jiangsu Province to the east 
has already attracted consider- 
able foreign interest. It is rela- 
tively developed and boasts the 
highest per capita income in 
China. - But neither it, nor 


Guangdong and Fujian, where 
most joint ventures have so far 
been set up, possess Anhui’s 
valuable raw ■ materials and 
energy resources. 


In the north lie the Huai pel 
and Hu ai nan coalfields, in -the 
south-east a rich belt of iron ore 
that stretches along the Yangtse 
and ty> into Anhui. £a these 
min erals the province ranks 
fifth in all nMna. 

Tongling, on the s o uthern 
bank of the Yangtse, is the 
country’s sixth most important 
copper mine,' while sulphur, 
alum and downs of other re- 
sources abound. 


In the south, the wet dim ate 
of central China favours rice 
and jute. In the drier north, 
farmers grow wheat, cotton and 
sorghum. The Yangtse and its 
canals provide waterways for 
transport while the railway con- 
nects it with Shanghai and 
Peking. There are a handful of 
adequate roads and a large but 
not very busy airport at Hefei. 

Anhui's relative backward- 
ness is partly due to its history. 
Catastrophic flooding from the 
Huai and the Yangtse until re- 
cently kept the farmers in 
abject poverty- It was a battle- 
ground both in the civil war and 


In the war against Japan, In 
the cultural revolution, the 
provincial army leaders strongly 
supported the Bed Guards and 
■their violent policies. 

One measure- -of the local 
ferocity of the movement was 
the destruction then of around 
four hundred Buddhist temples, 
on the sacred mountain of 
Jiohua, near Wuhu. People, too, 
were cruelly victimised. Only 
last March, Hefei Radio re- 
ported that the Anhui military 
had sent delegations to the 
major towns to apologise for 
their role in “seriously attack- 
ing ** senior officials of the time. 

Nor has the province been 
bypassed by more recent politi- 
cal movements. Unspecified 
“ new unhealthy practices." de- 
fined elsewhere as speculation 
and black marketeering, have 
been strongly criticised, the 
radio said, by a leading local 
party official. 

Some residue of Leftism still 
remains — “this attitude was 
formed over a long time,” says 
Vice-Governor, Zhang Dawei. 
44 You can't drop it quickly. For 
instance, changing from produc- 
tion to service industries is a 
difficult change to moke. 

“ The conventional way of 
doing things is Leftist" 

Historically, Anhui has suf- 
fered from lack of education. 
Jiangsu and Zhejiang, which 
adjoins it developed earlier, 
with a richer culture and greater 
skills. This has only been par- 
tially remedied by a prolifera- 
tion of colleges (including mm 
of China's top universities, the 
Anhui University of Science and 
Technology), -and there is a 
shortage of qualified people. 

Yet the province has made 


good progress In the last few 
years. Agricultural and indus- 
trial output last year were worth 
respectively Yuan. lGbn and 
Yuan IStm, making average 
annual increases since 1978 of 
8 per cent and 10 per cent. This 
year, in the first quarter, indus- 
trial growth was 30 per cent. 


Bold plans for 
development 


Average peasant income is 
stiH only around Yuan 300 a 
year. But -the provincial Gov- 
ernment has ambitious plans to 
change that Vice Governor 
Song Ming told The Financial 
Times that she hopes to see a 
per capita income of $1,000 and 
a total output value of Yuan 
134bn by the year 2,000. 

This ambitious plan envisages: 
Z — Specialised production zones 
for grain, timber and cash crops. 

2 — Greater coal and power pro- 
duction, including mine-mouth 
power stations, and better tran- 
sport, 

3 — More building materials, 
chemicals and metallurgical 
products, 

4— Increased processing of food- 
stuffs and fodder, 

5— -More fertiliser and pesticide 
production, and 

6 — Better education, science and 
technology. 

Specific plans include develop, 
ment of shipping on the Yangtse 
and of tourism at the mountain 
beauty spot, Huangshan. Tbs 
automotive industry is also 
scheduled for a boost, with 
future stress on the manufacture 
of forklift trades and cranes. A 
senior official said that discus- 
sions had already been held with . 


British, -and West German com- 
panies. 

At present; heavy and light 
industry produce about equal 
values, but it Is light Industry, 
plus agriculture, which fuels 
the province's sales abroad. 
Besides the main exports, tex- 
tiles and cereals, a huge range 
of duck feathers, sausage cas- 
ings, canned' food, peppermint 
oil, rice paper, brushes and ink 
are distributed round the world. 

Even aquatic products, an 
Anhui speciality, are proving 
a growing success. 

“The export of shads, salan- 
gids, crabs, eels, naddyfidd 
snails, shrimp meat; lotus seed 
and gorgou. fruit is steadily on 
the rise," says Geng Shiwen, Vice 
Director of Anhui's Foreign 
Trade Bureau. 

Foreign interest in Anhui has 
been 'fired. -Before 1980,- there 
were no equipment purchases, 
Joans or investment from 
abroad. But In the years 1980 
to 1984, the province drew in 
technology worth SI 54m and 
loans of 3100m. 

This included a major item, a 
cement plant from Japan for 
which Anhui , borrowed $50m 
from Kuwait- Now it {dans to 
spend .another. $l00m on 200 
new projects.' 

Last year ithe province began 
to look for joint equity ventures. 
At the provincial level, it. is 
allowed by Peking to approve 
deals up to 35m, while some 
cities have powers to approve 
smaller contracts. 

“ We offer the same tax bene- 
fits as Shanghai.” says Vice 
Director Geng, "but our land 
and materials will be much 
cheaper." 

It could be worth exploring 
.what Anhui has to offer. 
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China National Chemicals Import & Export Corporation, Anhui Branch 


«.* -1 i’i 


MAIN EXPORT ITEMS: 

• CHEMICALS: 

Calcium Carbonate, Precipitated, Light 
DieaJcium Phosphate (Feed Grade) 
Phosphoric Acid Sebacic Acid 

Polyvinyl Chloride Potash Alum 

Trisodium Phosphate Iron Oxide Yellow 

Oxalic Acid Zinc Oxide . 


RUBBER HOSES : r ^ 

PHARMACEUTICALS: 

Oxytetracycline HC1 Tetracycline HC1 
Saccharin Sodium DL-Tetramisote 

L-Cystine Diosgenin 

Ascorbic Add (Vitamin C) 

Chinese Medical Herbs and Chinese Patent Drugs 

Orders and enquiries for the above are most welcome 



China National Chemicals Import & Export Corp . 9 Anhui Branch 

Import & Export Building, Jinzhai Road, Hefei, P.R. China Cable: SINOCHEMIS Hefei Telex: 90011 AHFTB CN 


\ 
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Anhui 


Iron Castings 




Anhui has well -equipped foundries producing 
top quality iron castings. Punctual delivery is 
guaranteed.. 


Our iron castings are marketed to the U.S., 
Europe, the Middle East and the South East 
Asia. 


In addition to iron castings, we also export 
nodular cast iron and malleable cast, iron 
products. 


Main items are covers, connecting plates, valve 
cases, sewer pipes, brackets and pipe fittings. 

We can also' - manufacture to samples or 
drawings supplied by clients. 

“AH" is our trade mark.- 

Please telex us today for further information. 




China National Metals ft Minerals I/E Corp., Anhui Branch 

Imp/Exp Building, Jmztaai Hoad., Hefei, Anhui, China 
Telex: 90017 AHFTB CN Cable: “MINMETALS” Hefei Tel : 60793,60837 
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Anhui Arts & Crafts 



Anhui Branch of China National Arts & Crafts I/E 
Corp has a history of over 30 years. 


With our rich experience and good services, we have 
established trade relations with more than 60 countries 
and regions of the world and have won a high 
reputation among our customers. 


Our exports mainly include: 

The four treasures of the study (Xuan writing brushes, 
Hui ink sticks. She ink slabs and Xuan paper}, writing 
brush hangers, ink stick holders, lacquer furniture, jade 
carvings, branded pictures, paper cuttings, hats, 
porcelain ware for daily use, artistic ceramics, straw 
products including baskets, mats and -wall paper, 
bamboo mats, bamboo products, willow products, 
pearls aud drawn work. 




China National Arts ft Crafts I/E Corp., Anhui Branch' 

Irop/Exp Building, jinzhai.Rd., Hefei. Anhui, China 
Tel : 60926 Telex: 90025 AHART.CN Cable: “ARTSCRAFTS" Hefei 
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“ WE ABE an inland province, so we don't Savii^U 

--- r - - into the local market. Profits: 


the advantages that coastal provinces have Is the 

frank comment of Geag Shiwen, vice president of Anhai’s, oreign partner’s 

Commission of Foreign Economic Relations and aErade^ can be expatriated in 

“But we have -our. own advantages/’ .'hS^dds. foreign exchange." 

“ Natural resources, -a good potential market, better than / . rme forter criteria- for ' offer- 
average supplies 
costs." 

It is a view, shared — * .... rrT ™. — . - . . . . 

Nils who heads building materials.-' ' - r'-! IfiVft • good export p oteitial, 

Denmark's equivalent of foe r ' *he aprieiiMiM sector-^ 1 ' '** badly needed in 
confederation , of industry. ■'K.S 

While heading a major qq ___ rwi t of Arihni/» ‘Sim totrbduoe ana improved 

business detegaW in Anhui ? 

early this month, he noted: ■tfresponsibmty system,” foC^'jpesptte' being . ah hdand 
ar® co ” 1 * mally introduced in 1979; has province, Annua, offers api^e^ 


MAIN EXPO&TS 



(Figures In fmfot 1*84) 
Textiles ■ 

Cereals/oiWfoodstuffs « 3Q.7i 
Animal by-products ...f!.' ai 5 7 

Coal SS 

Native- products 1 .... .7, 2 I 2 C 

W u A72 

. Arts and crafts...^;;, ^ 449 

Medical products . ' *gq 

.Other? 


itsP 1 

105* 
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Lots 


of countries _ 

peting to be involved in ^^dyl^nsfanned Anhui’from . tire joint venture partner good 
ventures in the coastal prov- a position of chronic food. ' water * communications and 
fig"* Sj m ^.v Sm ^L C °^rS« defiotto one of substantial ,55, adequate energy supplies. - 
Ulce Denmark are always pJus . Farmers are ‘being en- . The,.. two rivers . cutting the 
following .the big coun^i^, oouraged to reduce the' acreage" ptovtocterMSwi Yangtze id the 
then we will always be be4rind. committed to grains and shift south aid the Huai in the north 

10 08511 crops such 88 tobacco, r-proride tost flowingarteries 
£ * *21215? vfU »° conader- cotton, rapeseed, jute and tea.!, for foe. Import of materials and 

« n * 55811 farming -is also be^Bing the export ^orfinished.phklacts.- 
„ , ■ S2r increasingly important.' ■-■P/ans.rto.lInk the two rivers by 

btofoe^Weto A widifraage of rural dndui^SJSsfflid to improve the caxzy; 
SrttfSd JS&nS ^dSSJS tries are.bSmr.teiift up. : witt£ 

Srtralent decades betw^l960 the dual aim of mxxeBtm&su*. _2 

and 1980 — indeed, . the Pl«« rural- manpower; from ,+tekmg and.W puld farther aid 
provincewas, imtilI979: unable drifting into the cities;, and SSt,, 

to feed itself, and relied on processing agricultural products n "' 1 wn 


Total 


1j*.n 


. ... 

« -s « ■” 


9%^ & 


i=j rr : 


Road arid ra£L commimHcations; 


rice and wheat supplies from near to their ■ source. -, This 
Peking. Still now, mudh of Its cl_ad.es textiles, _hrewjiig, 
industrial equipment dates back and fish pro c essing, aim 
SO 


years. 

But under the programme of 
economic reforms being steam- 
rollered across the country tty 
Deng Xiaoping, plans to exploit 
these natural resources have 
given Anhui a critical part to 
play. Officials also hi g hli g ht 
that the province is China's 
fifth largest supplier of iron 
ore, sixth most substantial 
producer of copper, and fifth 
most important cotton growing 
area. 

The coalfields, based on the 
cities of Hnainan and Huaibei 
in the north of the province, 
which are understood to be 
China's third largest, with re- 
serves of about 22bn tons, are 
to be the feedstock for ambitious 
electricity generation projects. 
Coal is to be used for fer- 


oil manufacture. 


Confidence 


inside.-^ the /rpfovjooe remain 

‘j*p rftmfoitn r fc .'and ■ smb itioigr 
^ . jilaris • to improve them^with . 
east-west, and north-south supers 
highways, arid with the high- 
speed railway linking Peking 
“" "with Guangzhou (Canton) which 
While Anhui cannot offer ell would cut through the west of 
of the perks of the coastal pro- the province — remain, distant 
vinces, Wen Baiheng, head of possibilities. 

Hefei .City's . Economic Com- Another headache for the 
mission. _ was at pains _ to "-province 'is the poverty of air 
emphasise that the province c ommunications . The., reputa- 
does not fafl far abort.' Joint ven- ..tion o£ China’s national airline, 
tures set up in the produce's i.-CAAC/'- ’is very poor, and 
capital will be exempted, tax for nowhere ^more so than when 


JgTfist pf^ 5 - 
t ; ‘ ! 

t -■ 

•* Lil fl* 




,,.4 






a&- : 


'serving £nkmd provinces^ JHcifoi 
has six Sights a week to and 
-from 'Shaixtghai. and three link- 
ing it with Peking. 'Canceller 
tjons. are frequent; and delays 


two years. They wiH pay just 
half the normal 55 per-cent rate 
for a further three years, and 
no mare, than 30 per cent there- 
after, he says. L : 

Imported- good*' needed fq?. . the norm, 
manufacture ■ will : Jje - free of On the positive side, potential 
import tax; while the authority investors can be more -confident 
says It would exploit to the full of adequate power supplies than 

its ability to provide land and in many of Clnna’s developing 

tOisers and pesticides, urgently labour at prices below thqse pre- .provinces. Local coal is. used to 
needed to boost tbe country's vailing in places .such as generate thermal poweayand. by 
agricultural productivity, as Shanghai or Guangdong. . 1988, the first phase of the 

well as a wide range of Indus- ' ' Geng Shiwen adds: -1 ' Once the ~ HUB 4ba-.Hm.wei 1 power plant- 
trial chemicals and medical pro- foreign exchange costs df a pro- which will have an eventual 
ducts. Byproducts are to be ject have been covered then capacity of- 2,400 MW— should 


relieve pressures >■ both lotalh 
and- in the provinces -esbtmd. 

Potential rJForeign ^iimatar3 
may in dffi shorttonn . find-the 

framework a venture; somewhat 
uncertain— ainly/becausepro- 
vindal governmeBtS hxve^ onir w 
: recently beeh ,granted'-4ihw W 

mous poweas to nejgotfate joint . 
ventures and promote fowflga>_ J ^ 
trade. ••• ' r-. : -f : • • . rr >s7 i- -.• 
^ point >to.l980'*nhen 
Anhui had a ttracted-' negttgiblfi 
foreign investm ent; ithas in the 
past four y ears lauikii^d ZJPpro- 
jects involving abduf gISOm in 
foreign exchange, : ~M65t* eariy 
investments were^ from- Hong 
Kong, but more recently, invest- 
ments have come from: Anstra* ' 
lia, the H.&, French,; ltAIf, West 
Germany. ' Britain, j. and ’. the 
EastemBLoc. «*“. 

The most signlflcantr..'; 

deal - is the Anli’ . sSffl. 

leather -plant in Hefei, a -joint 
venture between, a IQlai 
company and a local' j 
factory. ■ V 

With greater^hanrusual self- 
awareness, Geng Shiwen com- 
ments: . “Some large comgnnie 
may prefer to-5nvestvfc.i th« 
small companies, inland 
vfnces may offer more. We 
some advantages,, but *we nuke 
a lot oT effort?' •• : . ' 

For many potential foreign 
Investors daunted by .ae red 
.tape involved with ventures in 
China, stich. . a promise may 
count for much more than tech- 
meal advantages available else- 
where. . . ; . j. ‘ ■" VjrJ. , 

- David DodweD 
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Top officials cut 


on 


f- .*v (■s.-cbi 1 . 


“rsr ONLY a nnrse,„not„ t a 
doctor. Perhaps Pm a nurse 
for eco nom ic reform,” quips 
Zheng Dawel, one of two 
Deputy G o vernors in Anhui to 
be plucked from industry dur- 
ing Cm past year to load local 
economic reform. The doctors, 
of course, are Hu Yaobaug 
and Zhao Zlyang, he adds. 

This young (by Chinese 
standards) leader was bom 
in Hefei province, but has 
spent a largo slice of his 
career in Anhui, first heading 
foe now-ageing chemical fer- 
tiliser plant In Hnainan, and 
later moving to the more 
modem and vastly more pro- 
ductive fertiliser factory in 
Anqing. 

He has a reticent air, rarely 
becoming animated as he talks 
— with a gravelly voice that 
ought to have been the pro- 
duct of a lifetime smoking - 
raw local cigarettes. He sees 
his role as that of problem 
sol veil applying “old experi- 


mVMmlottL- 

tne demands being made of 
China's moribund bureau- 
cracies under the recently 
defined programmes for econ- 
omic reform. 




It seems odd to think of a 
Chinese industrial leader be- 
ing swept up as a trouble 
shooter to shake up local 
government — Chinese in- 
dustry is hardly a model of 
efficiency or dynamisra~-imt 
that is without doubt top he 
is seen in Chinese eyed.' 


Controls 


His partner in reform is 
the even more recently 
appointed Mrs Song Ming; a 
tiny and energetic technocrat 
who has spent 25 years of hex 
working life In charge of 
planning in Anhui's Chemical 
Industry Bureau. She shifted 
to head up Anhui's M anning 
Commission in 1983, and was 
elevated to Deputy Governor 


working wro& airs Sor^. 
Zheng says ,fa© has reduced 
red tape in the Anhui Govern- 
ment Office, "seducing foe 
number of staff .w@sklng.- 
there, and pressing ’-'list*, 
retirement those over 60. 

Most important, he has 
turned upside down foe: 
relationship of foe - local • 
Co ma g insis t Party leadership ; 
fo iMsatryv “We used to 
control ,att .aspects of Indus- . 
trial activity, but now we Just 
give support. We have handed, 
most of the decision making 
powers over fo.'-teil'pMBal''- 
factory managers. 

*We will help to supervise 
negotiations on foreign 
ventures or contracts, and try 
to make sure local partners 
don’t make mistakes, but are ' 
trying to give much more 
anlonomy to foe enterprises 
themselves. This is a revolu- 
tion . m foe Government 
system— moving from con- 




time to lose ttdr 
• oontroL” 

J oy is, frank about foe 
ileknftof “leftist " tmrean- 
jcratB j Still . , being less than 
enthusiastic about tbe way 
Deng Xiaoping is palling out 
foundations of Mao 
■ZeapngV e ga l i tar ian utopia. 

.-“Leftism is .» problem that 
st»U exists all over China*! It 
formed over a long period, 
and trying to eliminate It 
over a short period is not 
easy,” he says. 

. . .Zheng and Mrs Bong may 
only be troubleshooters In 
foe idiosyncratic context of 
China’s state-controlled tndns- 
trial bureaucracy, but they 
are trouble-shooters all the 
same and, if they mccced, 
they will take a great deal 
of the pain out of conducting 
business with • Anhui's 
industrialists.. 

David Dodwefi 



Economic reforms bring fresh 


challenges 



T 


NO, NO DISCOS,” said the 
general manager of the Maan- 
shan Iron and Steel Works with 
a laugh. “ At our regular works 
dances we have the waltz, the 
foxtrot and the tango.” 

By contrast with the years 
before 1978 that seems revolu- 
tionary enough. If is one of 
the wider changes now hitting 
factories, though ft remains a 
mystery why Chinese officials 
think that ballroom dancing 
with its body contact is any 
more respectable than solitary 
gyration to a pop group. 

In the front line of Peking’s 
economic reform, Chinese mana- 
gers >are toeing new hurdles. 
After some years of planning 
and discussion, last October the 
p art y announced a package of 
new economic measures. They 
Included a nationwide tax 

system to replace the odd profit 
handover, an end to tbe outright 
grant system and a switch to 
loans, the introduction of trad- 
ing on tbe free markets or 
j&road, and tbe right to hire 
and fire. 

Peking has even begun to 
nibble at the vexed question of 
price reform for energy and raw 
materials, which is difficult to 
institute without upsetting the 
presort delicate balance. 

Anhui’s managers are finding 
then 1 task onerous. 

There are many responsi- 
bilities,’' says the Maanshan 
general manager, Chen Mingren. - 
"Loans, tax, profit, wages, we 
must arrange them all our- 
selves.** 

Yao Huangshan of Hefei’s 
Dally Necessities Plant Is par- 
ticularly worried over how to 
link wages with productivity: "I 
don’t want to lower pay and 
cause hardship,” he says. 


How far the reforms me 
genuinely being implemented is 
a moot point Managers assure 
NisrtiDg foreigners that they are, 
though the Chinese press 
reports numerous cases of tax 
evasion and egalitarianism. 
Some reforms are clow to get 
started, and some managements 
apparently are ignorant about 
their companies' accounts. 

One vice-manager of the 
Anhui Knitwear Factory, the 
biggest plant in Hefei’s textile 
Industry, -said with a big smile 
that last year’s profit was a 
secret and he didn’t know what 
tbe export earnings had been. 


fixed;-qiii6tas;‘-:T3iou^i any sur- 
plus .taut be sold to free market 
factories, Maanshan must pay 
e*trd for coal' used for this extra 
steeL 


new workers, so it will take 
time to. work through all' the 
workforce. ■ • r 


Taxation 


Nevertheless, viewing factories 
provides insights. For instance, 
taxation seems to vary accord- 
ing to industry. Maanshan pays 
51 per cent plus a variable 
profits tax; while the Hefei 
Printing and Dyeing Plant 
pays 79 per cent While all the 
money goes initially to foe state, 
Anhui gets back -about 75 per 
cent as subsidy. - 


Bank Joans, instituted to 
replace grants, now attract an 
interest rate of. 12 , per cent, 
says Chen Mingren, though 
there are soft loans at 3.6 per 
cent But all loans will be more 
difflcult-to find because of last 
year’s spurt -of inflation. 
Measures to discourage borrow- 
ing include forcing the enter- 
prise to put up. a sum equal to 
the proposed loan. 

At' plants' of national import- 
ance like Maanshan, Peking still 
retains strong control. Raw 
materials and energy supplies 
are guaranteed at a fixed, price 
and the plant must produce 


! What' effect this type of in- 
crease' will have remains to be 
seen. At the Wuhu Feather 
Factory, which makes down 
quilts and jackets, foe manager, 
Xh Xieming acknowledges that 
foe cost of feathers had nearly 
doubled in foe past year. 

. How does he cope with that? 

. “ I doubfedt’tte sale price of 
our prophets.? he replies. 

Manager Xu may have no 
difficpl^ selUngrhia. output, but 
Yao Suangsht ‘at :-the Daily 
Necessities Riant was more 
apprehensive: “ Pushing ' up 
sales will be our biggest diffi- 
culty,” he says. 

.The plant has already had to 
start TV advertising and market 
rettfaoh., 

-. -Ife-Se* ales figures from 
shops,” lie Adds, “with new- 
prodnctsr we -ask customers to 
fill' up >a fuestionalre. If pro., 
dficts-.ptnjye unpopular, we stop 

:. m \T 

At tne Hefei Knitwear Plant 
tin?. G$terament has applied a ; - 
floating price which gives the 
fwftBy leeway to cut or ndse 
Prices in ttute wtth demand. ■ 

i At some 'factories a contract ’ 
system is oh ..trial to crack4he 
“Into, ricebowl ” system. - For 
yeas,- workers have . . been 
ehtStied to keep their jobs, no 
matter how inefficient or lazy. 
Now -hew workers are being 
taken m only for a year. 

“We wily have, ft thousand 
contract workers out of a total 
of our 60,000,” says Chen 
Mingren of Maanshan. The 
system can only be applied to' 


One problem with fok reform 
is that, in China, children, inhere 
their parents’ jobs when they j! 
retire, in the Daffy Necessities 
Plant around 200 out of a work-*^ 
force of 1,600- are on contract, 
beside the children of fixed 
workers. All tbe fixed workos 
are still in jobs, while 20 of 
foe contract, workers have been, 
fired. 



7 AJi advantage of foe new 
System .is foe, -more rigorous 
selection applied to workers. 
Several Anhui factories said 
they took bn labour as foe result 
«f an “ examination.”. : Some 
basic literacy plus foe ability 
to acquire skills was a require- 
ment. 



Productivity j 

. . Problems remain with "tbo 
bonus system. Started in 1979 1 

to improve productivity, it 
quickly became accepted that all 
mould get foe same bonus. Dis- 
toanfUng^fois idea has proved 
difficult- but ihmeasingly more 
as- fo?extra cafo has 
fuelled inflatin g. ; 

:at :a long-establdshed 
plant: like Mfeanshan, there is 
bo easy solution.' “There is 
5ome egnhtsriahfc^" says one 
official, ruefuiyj ** it’s often 
because its bard' to measure 
productivity,, especially, among 
office workers. Eveiyon© eX' 
poets a bonus ev er y month. 


.T~ — UMMJLU. 

But unless this attitude can 

- - - % 
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be overcome, -none of foe new 
reforms are likely to take per- 
manent root.” 


CoJina MacDougaH 
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rocket to a new record 


Anhui exports by market 
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IF IN Bag Hong yon eat tin, egg for: breakfast or a 
freshwater crab fer., dinner, the chances, are tint it came 
from Anhui.' If .yod buy ywur dock-down anorak in Japan 
or youxr MeQtag' brand canned food in London, the same 
appliesr. For a province that has so far escaped the lime- 
light, its products are^surppisirigiy perFasive. 

* « ■ ■ In line with national policy, Anhui province - was 
given $be right to export its own goods — excepting ;those 
under central control' like steel and coal — m 1977, the 
dawn of China’s new ** open door" commitment- From 
1980 when the policy really took hold, exports rocketed 
from 940m to last year’s record of over 9240m. 

The . Anhui Foreign . Trade branch of the textiles corpors- 


4 . Bureau now has its own wharf tiom was not given lndepend- 



explains Xu CaHina, hiwufrff 
vice manager of the Animal 
Byproducts Corpn. “ We're 
the next: animal byproducts 
take around 20 per cent and 
native produce 10 per cent.” 


All three corporat i ons, 
Anhui’s export leaders, com- 
plained about the drop in world 


(Figures 
Overseas 1980 

markets Value % 

Asia 32J» 82L8 

HK /Macao 26.71 67.0 

Japan 5.87 14.7 

North America L23 3.0 

U.S. L23 3.0 

Europe 5.58 14.0 

Wed Europe 1.61 A0 

TJSSK/E. Europe 8JT 10.0 

Others 0.02 0.2 


in $m) 

19SS 

Value % 
126.23 74M 

71-29 4U8 

48.02 2&2 

6.0 A5 


1084 

Value % 
167.32 68.5 

80.76 28.6 

80.57 33.1 


4A7 2.9 

J3.68 19.8 


21.01 VUt 
12.67 7 A 


commodity pr irjs. Cotton is 30 
per cent belo\ U.it year, maize 
has Alien $10 a*-’ more from 
$180 & ton . the many 
categories of native produce are 
feeling the pressure. All 
seemed confident nevertheless 
that they could keep on push- 
ing up sales. 


39A2 100 


4A5 2.7 

170.47 100 


&26 2X 
5.15 2.1 

67.07 27.5 

32.83 13J 

27.09 U.1 

3.11 L3 
243.77 100 


and storage space to Sha 
• ht>A m aantalrt^ an office 111 


ence under the economic reform 
policy until 1981.. In 1982, 


fKonu. the - Shanghai Inter- they oversold the- quota allotted 
national Trade Corporation.- them by Peking (which divides 


Foreign trade 


l, 

- r 

J ' ri ^ ; 
.? yt Z m. ??}•*> a*; « 

‘•-v.b r ighij * 

*** f *Jti v ' : - 
tr *a * y. 


This to a- joint venture wth a the foreign quotas among the 
-HongKong company;- There is provinces). 


a staff office from' Anhui, and But those teething troubles 


genera^ ' manager,- Qu are over. The textiles corpora- 


Jizmtian.-is of Anhui origin. lion claims resounding success. 


gveryday it ems having. ■ boosted sales' abroad 
Hko grey cloth, underpants and from 513m in 1981 to $50m last 


(Figures in $m) 
Imports Exports 

29.12 39.82 

33.67 170.4 

50.8 243.77 


Total 

68-94 

204.07 

294.96 


• Goods from Anhui ' are 
transported by barges on 
the Vangtsc Riven The 
Anhui Foreign Trade Bureau 
now has its own wharf and 
storage areas in Shanghai.' 
Textiles, cereals, foodstuffs 
and animal by-products are 
among the main exports 


Wuhii city: gateway 


for foreign trade 


ratoromotora the .catalogue of ***£■ 


Anfirri .exports -becomes' almost - The corporation sells a third 


poetic: - Stance peaklivtiiefe paper, of itg products to Hong Kong 
silver fish .aa<t;-peppeinrintr oil Japan. - 


- rub shooMeTs with tea, wetting “ Qnr next most important 


TfP iliih^, «inr am j ■tenVy.-Si gnW- customers are in ■ Europe and 
cantiy,' thepropbrtion of pro- the U5," says N1 Tongchn, 


cessed, goods compared Jo raw deputy general manager of the 
materials to steadily increating. Textile Corporation’s Anhui 


. When first permitted to trade, branch. "But there we have 
on- their r- own,' the provincial quota problems.” , 


branches of the state trading , "Quotas in the.UA. are too 


-r 
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corporations 


problems llmJted," he says. "Europe is 


because, of their inexperience. . more flexible. But to any case. 


Instance, 


Anhui we have to find products to 


export which are not subject to 
Quota.” 

One of these to a mix of 
cotton with other fibres, or a 
in the $F»iah- Anhui 
is an important ramie-producer, 
and a 55 per cent ramie, 45 per 
cent cotton fabric will not be 
subject to quota. Or, to get 
vowels exported out of quota, 
th«<y;can be sold unhemmed. 

The corporation is also work- 
ing on a&ramie fabrics, which 
are also out of quota. ' Deputy 
General Manager N1 sees ramie 


as the best potential growth 
area in his field, but the in- 
dustry has had problems In 
weaving the fibre. It is now 
importing foreign machinery to 
help. 

The cereals and oils corpora- 
tion did not begin to export 
independently till 1983-84, but 
still managed to boost exports 
from $20m to 1981 to $50m last 
year. 

The staples of its trade are 
rice, beans; oilseeds and canned 
food, of which forty per emit 


goes to Hong Kong, Japan and 
Singapore. Most of the rice 
is sold to Africa. 

Deputy manager Lu Songiao 
believes the best hopes for in- 
creases this year are maize and 
canned foods. 

"Last year we sold 51,000 
tons of maize to Singapore ana 
Japan.” He says. “This year 
we may sell 100,060, while 
Europe is also a growing market 
for canned food.” 

“ Textiles and cereals are the 
best - performing exporters,’ 


At around 940m, the pro- 
vinces imports, mainly 
machinery, were last year only 
one sixth of exports. Peking 
takes the foreign exchange 
earned, but returns 25 per cent 
winch the province can spend 
on foreign goods. This to used 
for updating factory technology, 
which Peking will also support 
with loans. 


Last year provincial com- 
panies contracted with foreign 
companies for about $90m worth 
ef equipment; but only $40m 
were spent A bandful of 
compensation, trade and joint 
venture agreements have been 
signed, but in many cases the 
machinery has not yet been 
imported, - - 


Colina MacDongall 
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Anhui joint equity ventures: 

Projectsagreedto 1984 


JOINT VENTURE IN LEATHER GOODS WILL OPERATE FOR TEN YEARS. 
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Foreign partner 
1 by country '■ 
Italy 


Hong Kong 


Hong Kea® 
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g 

Wuhu. 


Hong Kong 
Hong Kong 


Type of vcohire 

Symthetle. 

leather* 

PVCwall 

covering* 

5M®«ar printing 
and developing. 

Medical products 


Ruuds 


Chinese/French project now under way 


$4A5m foreign 
iamOnent 


Fuyang • . Hong Ksag- 


DaiidDoi 


Wuhu 


France 


Artificial 

diamonds 

EledrpiK^ 

industry 

-Electronics 
industry 
Leather - 


Hong Kong 


ape 


Hong x&ng c Hotel 


$15m- foreign 

investment 


♦ Already dn oper a tion 


Down . an untidy lams to 
Wnlm, the sprawting port on 
the central Vangtse, stands 
one of the first <£ Anhui's 
Joint ventures to get under 
way- 

. With a bonding site 
opposite and heaps of bricks 
round the entrance, the Yang 
Jin Tannery of hmm is joto- 
tog a French company, laiown 
to the Chinese as Socop, to 
setting up a 32m badness 
rwMwg shoe leather. 

“We’re off to Ranee soon 
to choose new eqnipment.’* 
says the factory director Nle 
Wenlong, a neat man with a 
brisk maimer. “We met the 
French, company last July, had 
seven nwtfiw of discussions, 
signed the agreement and got 
provincial approval in 
February this year.” 

Under the terms of the 
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agreement, the French side 
Is providing finance-— and *** w 
Chinese, the land, labour 
water and power. The invest* 
meat to 51 per cent Chinese, 
and 49 per cent French. 

How would a French com- 
pany find a partner in Wuhu, 
to a westerner a remote and 
unknown, town In central 
China? As so often happens, 
the answer was through an 
ethnic Chinese living abroad. 
A Trench Chinese on the com- 
pany’s staff had a relative to 
Shanghai who introduced him 
to the Yoag Jin Company. 

The Joint venture will run 
for ten years. Profits will be 
shared according to the size of 
share to the company. No 
decision has been made on 
who Win be chairman, but 
the French Chinese who 
fcelned to negotiate the deal 


wffl probably return to Wnfan 
to help manage the new com- 
pany. 

The factory makes shoe 
feathers to conventional 
browns and blacks, but more 
daringly lit pastels and even 
gold. It has a small output of 
brushed pigskin for coats. At 
present, most of the prodi«- 
lion flHMttO skins a year), 
to used to China. Only the 
finer ones are sold to Hong 
Kong, Italy or the UA. 

All this will change when 
the joint venture Is set up. At 
least 50 per cent will go for 
export, and the company 
plans an outlet to Hong Kong. 
The new equipment from 
France is expected to upgrade 
quality enough to make this a 
real possibility. 

The factory claims a profit 
-of. Yuan 150AQ0 to l»84, J6 


per cent up on the previous 
year. Two years ago they 
were supplied with hides by 
the state, but now they have 
to buy them on the free 
market; The factory director 
claimed that there were 
plenty, but he acknowledged 
that cow hides had gone up 
25 per cent in price. 

The provision of electric 
power is the responsibility of 
the Chinese tide; Factory 
director Nie says there is no 
shortage: "The factory works 
three shifts,” he adds “but 
we only work a few shops at a 
time. 

"We spread the load that 
way and, of coarse, thereto 
plenty of power at night.” 
Most people would see these 
constraints as evidence of a 


problem. 

_ Colina MacDongall 


AT THE confluence of the 
Great Yangtse and. its tributary 
the Qtofiyi, Wnhtt Stas' -been a 
river , port since' - time 
immemorial. 

Opened in the late 19th cen- 
tury to. foreign shipping, it 
closed again after 1949. Not 
until April, 1980, to tune with 
China's new "open door ” 
policy, were foreign ships and 
foreign' trade again allowed. 

With its broad shady streets 
and mild Wuhu seems 

to share the sleepiness of much 
of central China. But times are 
changing. The province last 
year reorganised local adminis- 
tration to give the city jurisdic- 
tion over large tracts of 
countryside, a move intended 
to boost output and . fued 
exports. 

Urban Wuhu, with a popula- 
tion of nearly half a million, 
stretches a mfle or two along 
the low-lying southern hank of 
the Yangtse. Once an old town 
of small bride streets, multi- 
storey buildings are beginning 
to sprout. Flood has taken a 
toll in the past, but local ■ 
officials declared the river was 
now under control. 

Wuhu is Anhui's major 
Yangtse port. Although the 
depth of water allows it to take 
ships up to 10,000 tons, it is 
severely handicapped by the 
bridge downstream at Nanjing. 
This restricts the sire of vessels 
•coming upstream to roughly 
half that While foreign ship- 
ping is permitted to call, Wuhu 
officials admitted that none had 
done so yet 

Apart from ferries, the river 
looks quiet But Xu Rnilingr, 
the Port Bureau leader, claimed 
44 docks, 19 kilometres in 
length. Two of these are tiloted 
to foreign trade, and three 
more for the same purpose are 
to be built, though last year 
foreign trade caago was only a 
tiny percentage of the total 5m 
handled to the port 

Most of tiie shipping carries 
ptw ::_jmateztotor*inai]dy u coal 


from north Anhui, phis sand 
and cement. New coal docks 
wifi be buDt to speed the ship- 


ment of fuel to the big indus- 
trial centres of Wuhan, 
Nanjing a rut Shanghai. 

Wuhuto surrounding country- 
side — a. peaceful area of paddy 
fields, cotton and jute, feeds its 
light industries with raw 
materials. Much of its indus- 
trial output — last year worth 
Yuan Z2ton — is made op by 
textiles. Duck feathers, hides 
and sand help to boost its down, 
shoe leather and glass factories; 

City leaders are on the hunt 
for more trade and foreign 
investment Like everywhere 
else to China, its exports are 
rocketing. They rose from on3y 
S18m to 1983 to $30m in 1904. 
Import figures were not avail- 
able. Officials said those were 
handled not by the city but 
the province. 

Textiles were the wain money 
earner last year, with pro- 
cessed agricultural products — 
like the down quilts from the 
feather factory— coming next. 
Japan, Hong Kong and West 
Germany were the mam 
partners. 

With these successes under 
their belts, W trim's officials are 
now looking for foreign invest- 
ment 

The city became famous in 
China last year as the base of 
one of its first millionaires. In 
1978, Liang Goangjin started 
what is now a yuan 100m busi- 
ness flavouring melon seeds, 
which he seUs all over China. 
His completely private enter- 
prise now employs 300 people. 

He has di stributi on centres 
all over China, and plans more 
factories to cater for local 
tastes. He has a new flat in 
Wuhu and a house in the 
country. He wears a smart 
black western suit and a 
diamond ring. If he is typical 
of the locality, Wutra’s future 
is assured. 

CM. 





Anhui Animal By-products 


Anhui Animal By-products Branch of China 
National Native Produce and Animal By-products 
I/E Carp is a developing foreign trade corporation 
of China. 


lizers and Foodstuffs. 


' “ David Doi 


fresh 



Anhui started exporting some other animal by- 
products in 1957. However, most of them were 
handled by Shanghai, Beijing, Tianjin, and 
Qingdao. 


Feathers and rabbit hair axe our key exports. 
Our goose down, with its thick cluster and strong 
resilience, is the best in China. Our rabbit hair is 
white in color, dean, soft, light and of standard 
length; it. is an ideal material for quality woolen 
products. . Raw goatskins and bristles are also 
among oiir major export commodities. . 



From 1980 onward, our branch handles the 
export business of all Anhui's animal by- 
products. Since then, our product range has been 
rapidly expanding and the export value sharply 


Anhm abounds in natural resources and pro- 
duces: large quantities of raw materials, semi- 
products and a wide range of quality products. 
Our export is now growing rapidly. 


We are currently exporting about 60 kinds of 
products including White Angora Rabbit Hair, 
Babbit Hair Yam, Feathers, “Swan" Down Pro- 
ducts, Hankow Raw Goatskins, “Pearl" Leather 
Garments, Bristles, “Forever Happy" Brushes, 
Furs and their Products, Casings, Animal Ferti- 


- We sincerely hope to strengthen cooperation 
with overseas countries and regions to open up 
new production bases and to further develop 
.our processing industries. We welcome contact 
by correspondence, by telex, or by personal calL 
Contact us today for details. 
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China National Native Produce & Animal Bp-products I/E Corp.^ 

Anhui By-products Branch 

Imp/Exp Building, Jinzhai Road, Hefei, China 
Tel: 61685, 61469 Cable: “ANHUtXC" Hefei 
Telex : 90012 AHXC CN 
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ANHUI PROVINCE 4 


Coal: key to industrial expansion 

THE COALFIELDS in Anhui's flat northern plains— the then, last year it reached »Jm mine on the field — Pan Yi will eventu^iy have * 
third largest in aU China-ore, during the yesmTahead, tore. Fan Number One)- mg 

intended tn nttwifllA faAilcfAAlp fAM» omkitiAne HovIah. Thp riATninnwt nart vdovad Kd WCQt WtO DrOdUctiOD late in ixrt&rutafl tn cmw cn.. a • . L 
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third largest in all China— are, during the years ahead, 
intended to provide the feedstock for ambitions devlop- 
ment programmes extending far beyond the province’s 
boundaries, and encompassing power, chemicals, and -a 
wide range of related industries. 

The province is estimated to have reserves amount- 
ing to about 22bn tons — less than only Shanxi and Hebei. 
Output last year — about 27m tons — accounted for a bare 
3jj per cent of national output But plans are now well 
advanced to boost production, with new mines being 
brought into operation which by 1995 should have more 
than dqubled output 


^ coal industry In to eaiWy 1887 :j3an ** i and ^JSangpu ^ 

of aag such as Huainan is P* 0 *"*® 8 3™ tons a province, as well as Anhui^ As fcrBritato, Huainan’a coal- 

formidable. About 86,000 * . . . The first of pjmw.i Their salaries are anv y iy the 

people ae employed directly in comprising L200mw " is -msm. best available in industry in die 

the intTWM but the coal stone Pan San. and Pan Si (Pan nnm- tMauiur 

bureau ^employs a further hers Two, Three and Four) and K7 ■S JL ^ ™ m S^wmr r ^™f 

45.000 in at *ie Qiao, are IrtndSto 2“ *5. ‘ .22**“! 


washing plats that it owns. jgji eojl 4r the end of die raST SS n oS 
Also owned are a 40,000-strong decade, Widi the enhancement towKw ” present 

construction company, a unire* of output at estabfehed mines "““t* 900nrw. 

srty and a technical college. **e iieJiaji Number One* pro- s* 00 ** 1 for regional 
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Reserves are found mainly 
around Hnaibei in tbe fair north 
of Anhui, and around Huainan, 
on the southern banks of the 
Hoad river. 


-awar.i's.’SE awcrw 


By David Dodwell 


•■^ .nuuiw VJC, pro- - , , mtHrara 

from Anhui’s fields j"S5“t to develop in- 

ni»& «• .c_ j. 1 dustri(>« naiiur tiu «■* swe around. 


fare benefits. As such, the 
industry attracts large numbers 
of workers from the country- 


supplies, and~ industries ™ ™? has led to one obvious 

coal as their *> ut bemusing problem: the com- 

sourcef oS washiz^S^d? 

is beine with ™*ny young workers 00m- 

plauu^itfeata^tap^SMe 


pension plans — are slightly 
north of Huainan, on the north- 
ern banks of the River Huai 


Power plants 


Chaining village: the 'area, is atm pin;, 


PROFILE: ".FEN YANG, THE BIRTHPLACE 
OF THE ‘RESPONSIBILITY ^SYSTEM? " 
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union has tackled the problem 


— ~ they and the industries based worK lTCjn oecause they lie ~ .... 

The main hopes fo tbe future on them were the private pro- under 200 feet of shifting sand, ojemed a? nULf? 0 ^!?’ ni^it ^ ^ pesticide 

are pinned on Huainan, where perty of the fabulously wealthy Only with new technologies, year m a “ 1^84. ted to 16 couples marry- v..‘ 

technriogucal breakthnoughs Soong family, and while they under which the ssmdvros Senjiaah is undw-SLSSL^ 011 ? atlonal D *y last yew, UNTIL SIX years ago, China's flock to the- countryside in 

aas aeaa as BAsffJu; sbs»»£ JSSSsSS & a?BK£B &i»5r“ PMa?fip«-JSM:SaEg 

^ — output aavgjgra ja isgtAaa 

> - ■ -.- ■ — I r_“_. intense _Gov- to greater staff satisfaetdon, and of the bikwaks ■ of - rsmirman h «n»n, a i«t «f *>«»■ 


and on radio stations across 17 
provinces for prospective brides. 

The first campaign, i»m early 
in 1984, ted to 16 couples many- 


A model 
peasant 
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Anhui Canned Fruits & 
Kiwi Fruit Juice 



Kiwi Fruit Juice 

• A perfect thirst 
quencher from fresh 
-kiwi frutV a special- 
product of Anhui. 


Maling Canned 
Fruits 

• Made with the finest 
fruits 

• Refreshing and tasty 

• Ideal for picnics or 
for use at home 



China National Cereals, Oils & Foodstuffs l/E Corp., Anhui Branch 

imp/Exp Building, Jinzhai Rd. f Hefei, Anhui, China 
Cable : "CEROILFOOD" Hefei Tel : 60885 


Anhui Machinery and Equipment 




Equil>ment V® Corp. is a corporation integrating 

^ ^ f0re4gIL tnde acttvities Anhui’s madiinery StryT 

con ? act:s ’ Processing and assembling business compensation trade 
production with customers’ brands and co-production. wwpwmuw iraue, 

transporting marfiinery, ccanpressora, printing machinery, general 
pow ^ r JH ' BSSes > instruments and meters, tractors, electric and 
nwtore for sewing machines, valves, fasteners, castings and forgings 
parts of autos and tractors, bearings, grinding wheels, sharpening stones and tools. 

We also import advanced technology and equipment required by Anhui’s enterprises. 

^NatouU Ma'htaory ft Eqaipmam VE Corp.. 


'X^fS' 5°f /Exp Building, Jinzhai RcL, Hefei, Anhui, ra.m. 

Tel: 61103 Telex: 90022 CMECA CN Cable: EQUIMPKX 


Bureau, is under intense Gov- 
ernment pressure to upgrade its 
plant, both to save energy and 
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te»reater staff sa^^jetion, and of the success 1 of - Chairman-.- beggars. A lot of the time ;«e _.tgs t “ 

“proved productivity, why Mao’s egalitarian agricultural only had sweet potatoes* tqK eat im 
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policies. We came jo be. veiy fri^dened 

Today, the new model is ^ ^f of the political move- 
Fengyang in northern Anfiui, ntents, and everything '•-.vwnr 
birthplace of the “responsibility disrupted by political 

system, 1 * and. cornerstone, of meetings. . . 

Deng Xiaoping’s plan to ' lift During 1 
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Deng Xiaoping’s plan to lift During tiibse '■• years, V aff- of 
China’s {peasantry out of the Xu’s ' gnlfriends managed one 
poverty that Chairman Mao and way or another to slip badt to 
his supporters refused to admit ShanghaL When she 
was the outcome of their farm a local man in 1979, Xu was 
policies. also still trying' to get badt to 

“What we learned .'from Daz- ^*Jvb om ®- -Now : .she has three 
bai was that Chairman. Mao’s ^650x4 says she is settled in 
agricultural policies were a cauteuang, and lives in a solid 
failure,” says Wang Yuxing, b ™* house which overshadows 
Fengyang’s First Party Secre- pe shanty mat -was nil the 

fcirv familv cnillfl "nffmvl ■ nnrtl - 


' %s ^S^ r ’Sl 

dtimrs: 1 

■<& 

Vis- 

fengj'i 


tary. ' 

"Like most cadres during the 
cultural revolution, . I . wasn't 


family could' afford • until twn' 
yearn ago.; . 

With her husband formfeg 



Mr Oien Mingren, general manager of the Maanshan 
Iron and Steel company: bold plans for development. 

Iron and steel 


cultural revolution, . I . wasn’t' V” *™ 1 0 " ranmng 

impressed by the movement, ^ s 

but we couldn’t do anytWng 6^S lt ? 3 A«? 8 ^.i ast year 

•*out it, because if had been 6 A0<^Ttaey have 

the brainchild of ' Chairman < “®®®rKaiy, a washing; 'machine . 
Mao.” ~ . and a black and white television 

lake Dazhai before' It, Feng- r“,? raa wowled the ays from, 
yang, has feeen carefully choeen ur.- tube might the 

by China’s leadersSpT^ “ ..phlgnm^ eyes). :r ">^T ““ 
The claim may be true -ttit ^ I ’r£ h J“ ur : WaFtmggi is cae 
peasants in the gmj»n hamlet ? ^»nnecs in Cfciz- 

of Chizhaang in the north of buan g credited with ,«OEreirtj- 
Fengyang— Introduced, secretly ™*“?y dianantUng.... chairman 
and spontaneously In 1978 what' r° s cherished, commlwrsys- 
was to become the “zespbmi- winch ail land was 

bility system.” But that done coto t ” B ™d Iy ^dv<rops 

is mrhkeiy to have persuaded P 00 ”^ rr And introducing what 
China’s leaders to . make -this * as - “eeu coined : by cSuna’ls 
a model for the country’s 800m lewters “ tito responsadlity ms- 
peasants to enahte, - • ten.” ■■■_.. 

It is no accident In a country . a ham l et of. just ie house. 
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’ QD/^TAI 9 sant^Zhu-yuanzbangr-600-year 

, . k jUj-LIIJ. . I Ilf IV Ie d a- peasant upristoi 

A, K\M v Y • wirteM- Overthrew W l&rft 

emperor to become the Firs 

_ _ Emperor of the Ming Dynasty, 

■_ ~l 1 1 _It is also no accident tha 

Demg updated ® 

^ Mr w v unseated, because .-of his failure 

to improve the lot of the pea 

F°R A steel town of 300,000 The foreign cost of these SJfS* P2 1 ““onFjr^ose rank* 
people, Maanshan is surprisingly improvements will be about ~ e come. A Chinese leader 
attractive, with broad treelined *50m_ D 5 g i^ cts ^5® peasants’ Interests 

streets and comparative lack of “I hope to get a 100m huan u(.„ P«H— ’ whetiier he is a 
^Uutjon. The Iron and Steel loan from the PeSde^Bank," “Sf Zedon «- 

Works, jts reason for existence, says Chen Mingren. ”1 canbuv < 5?“!® °* xmtor- 

has developed over the years’ SitaSiSffW S*fS ^ volatile Huai River. Fen- 


Works, its reason for existence, 
has developed over the years 
from a small plant making only 
iron to a lm ton of steel a year 
enterprise, employing 60,000 
workers, the biggest enterprise 
in Anhui. 

Though way after giant steel 
plants like Anshan and Wuhan, 
and m ak i n g only a few percent 
of China’s total steel, it ranks 
fifth or sixth (the management 
weren’t sure which) in national 
importance, ip the sector. 

With its own iron mines and 
excellent communications, it 
plans to develop up to 3m tons 
capacity by 1990. According to 
the general manager, Chen 
Mingren, the provincial leader- 
ship is strongly supporting the 
project — not a foregone conclu- 
sion in China's system of divided 
responsibilities, since the plant 
mainly comes under the 
ministry of metallurgy in 
Peking. 

Updating and expansion have 
begun. The U.S. Rust Company 
is now making a feasibility 
study for modernising the rail- 
way wheel and tyre plant under 
Washington’s Trade Develop- 
ment Programme. A Canadian 
todm is advising on computer- 
ising the company’s manage- 
ment 

“We’re building a wire rod 
mUl which we've bought from 
Schloeman Siemag,” says Chen 
Jj, vice manager of the 
Maanshan office of the China 
Metallurgical Import and 
Export Corporation. 

" The equipment will be 
delivered by the end of the 
year,” he says. 

" We’re going to put a 
continuous loading plant beside 
it for small sections of steel 
billet We're having the eqifip- 
ment for fit built in Haagzhou, 
with some Swedish technical 
help.” 

Medium-tern plans include a 


the Bank of China.” 

Selective foreign pur chasing 
has been the policy for some 


used subtly to provide modern ' jwheement - <to cokttvsibiz local 
messages that a Fengyang pea- “°d on an fodiyidrifli bask 
sant~ZbMJV'Ham!haTig l _iWtyp ftrft wftfi jnATarfdjTav f nor prr ur for 
a g°. -fe d a- peasant uprising themselves the profit frotn «ny 
*“ wnfieif Overthrew ’tite" l&at J Yteflif '«tepIas^ -produced above fctate 1 
emperor to become the First quotas. Others were released to 
Emperor of the Ming Dynasty, breed pigs, sen eggs and work 
It Is also no accident that to other “sideline activities." 
4bus home village .was later ."There was & point when we 
rased to the ground, and Zho afraid what would happen 
teseated, because of his failure If tbe leaden discovered what 
to improve the lot of the pea- we were doing,” Wu says. M bat 
sants from among whose ranks the local party leaders never 
he had come. A Chinese leader “id they disagreed.’' 
neglects peasants’ Interest^ - . TTten late in 1978, the water- 
at his peril — whether he is a shed third ptenum of the 1-lih 
°rM®o Zedong, party ■ congress in Ptddng o& 

iou^vSSam^n^^ 1 * a S 0r ' .ggy detotohea thTSnSS 

rte biding tonlral 


foreign currency with it from gy££ is an axe * — - sSTei^ g^em, ^ve its Messing to rural 
the Ba^ of, China.” _ _ ^ f^ Fengyang 


to foreigners — where floods 
and droughts have combined 


ws sanfa? sssarrt 

800,000 ton blooming mill came to - p peasants m a The walls 


was oa : its way to becoming -a 
model for all of China’s peasan- 


OUU.UUU ron Diooming mm came stare nr ovrenma walls of Wu’s bare but 

to 1979 from the West German long as -anyone can^remmnhJv new courtyard home, 

Siemens, while the rest was alLed tote ^JSffSSSi ^ Wossomtog 

built to Taiyuan, Shanxi Pro-- SatT large mS?rttS»^Ih2 £55^ -®*? aar 'trem. are 
yrnce. The Machie repair plant beeears thft covered with framed certificates 

includes a Polish boite and a stolte brfore li 1 ? 4 * *r Bengyang from 

Czech vertical lathe, both from FeSSSL^ “h®** 0 * «une offices ocmntrywtoT^ SjE 
wp- Xu (SSKfeoe of the mil. postere cany messages 


Czech vertical 
installed in 1972. 


stalled in 1972. Xu Cuezhen. on* of th* ^ a Phic posters carry messages 

Basically, the plant’s ted»- lions of ^edScated youtii n Ti Wlth Iofty senti ™««s t like 
)logy is Soviet learned from snired bv Chairman Mao tei CONTINUED ON page s 
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nology is Soviet learned from spired 

other Chinese steel plants built 

to the 1950s. However, the 
blast furnaces, small by modern 
standards, are probably much 
older. The company is about to 
close its two smallest steel 
converters. 

The plant has been earning 
foreign exchange since 1982 
and Chen Ji and Cheng Bifu, 
vice-manager of the wheel plant, 
recently returned from a selling 
mission to India, Pakistan, 
Thailand and Hong Kong! 

Besides steel products, the 
company also exports coal By- 
products and items such as 
vanadium. 

“ We’d be interested to 
compensation trade arrange- 
ments,” adds Chen Mingren. 

Foreign currency income this 
year will be several hundred 
thousand doHars, of which the 
company is allowed to keep 10 
to 30 per cent This wiH help 
to finance trips abroad. 

Optimism over the company’s 
future seems justified. Maanshan 
stands on a belt of iron ore that 
wretches from Nanjing, alone 
Ore Yangtse and far up into 
Anhui Province. 

“Ore reserves are 150m 
tons or more,” comments Chen 
Mingren. Though, like most 
Chinese ore, the iron content is 
(30 to 50 per cent), with 


CHINA NATIONAL NATIVE 
PRODUCE & ANIMAL 
BY-PRODUCTS I/E CORP., 
ANHUI TEA BRANCH 


THE SCOPE OF OUR BUSINESS: 


BLACK TEA : Keemun Black Tea 
Anhui Black Tea 
Blacjc Broken Tea 


GREEN TEA : Special Chunmee 
Chunmee 
Special Hyson 

Young Hyson 
Sowmee 
Nftfng&purt : 










SPECIAL TBA: Huang Shau Mao F 
TaiPing Hou Kuir - 
YongXIHuoQmg 
Lu An Gua Pian - 
Jiu HuaMaoFeng 
and etc. • • 


1 J ! Rood. B.fej, Chin, 

Cable : ’ANHUITEA- Hefei 
Telex : 90011 AHFTB CN 

To) : 72968. 76374 
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Big boost for agriculture 


s — irat in. historical 
as been 'its 


ONE OF.’-AnkuFs greatest 
terms one of its greatest 
agrfculbiral sector. /; "Cy-i,: . - m :7 y-. 

y stc^ddliiig the Yangtze and Huai rivers^ it- has rich 
,ai^^ :^iinriance oC ^teT. Yet a combination of 
floods, drought, andJpoI lti cal upheaval have - until very 
recently ■ kept the province in a state of perpetual 
poverty 
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The last natural calamity — ■ 
a six-month drought in 1978 
that prevented, the pl a ntin g rot 
any wheat — ’ was, without 
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doubt; an important, trigger for 
the final collapse in Anhui of 
the IngbSy egalitarian commune 


this is true, or : hot '.the whole 
of China’s peasantry are now 
being called upon to “learn 
from Fengyang. 


throughout Anhui and the rest 
of China. With its staple crops 
of rice in the south, and wheat 
In the north. Anhui last year 
.produced 22m tons of grain, and 
.was a significant supplier to the 
state. 

The peasants are now pro- 
ducing so much grain that we 
can’t sell it all,” says Xing 
SKen. director of the province’s 
agricultural policy study office. 
As a result, cash crops are 


In thesh pears since the "being encouraged, with officials 


“ responsibility system " was 
introduced. Fengyang’s grain 


system that had for. two decades - • output mainly wheat — has 
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been the cornerstone of Map 
Zedong’s economic policies. 

It was- .thus: unlikely to have 
been sxl< accident : "that leaders 
in Fddng,' casting -round for a 
new model to replace Dazhai— 
the discredited model for Mao’s 
commune-based .-agricultural 
system — picked out.' Fengyang 
County in the north of Anhui. 
Throughout much of Its history, 
the TnniTt (sport from this im- 
poverished- corner of eastern 
China’s poorest pro vince was its 
beggars; At' the-dnd.of 1978. ii 
was at- a low ebb, despite. 20 
years of “learmngfrom PazhaL” 
Leaders ..claim - improbably 
tfie “responsibility system” 
the rural - free enterprise 
system fthapwas-Deng Xiaoping^ 
first, and most Important step 
towards releasing China’s long- 
suffering -peasantry - from ..de- 
cades of . dogma-induced, poverty 
— emerged secretly and spon- 
taneously in Fengyang. Whether 


soared from, just under 1.5bn 
kilos to almost 4.4bxx kilos. Farm 
. incomes- have .risen from an 
annual average of RMB 81 in 
1978 to HMB 403 last year. 

Delapidated mud shanties are 
being replaced by simple brick- 
built houses. Pigs, ducks and 
hens are again foraging around 
every house after being all but 
exterminated before 1978. Feng- 
yang is once again self sufficient 
in grain, and selling cash crops 
to other provinces, after years 
of begging emergency grain 
from Peking. 

Mechanisation, has still to 
reach most of Fengyang’s fields, 
but more pesticides and fertil- 
isers are being used. The labour- 
intensive. nature of farm work 
means that families are still 
large, with scant concern over 
Peking’s call . for one-child 

fawilix . 

Fengyang is — writ small — 
an example of what is occurring 
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“ Keep -the Labouring People's 
Mature Good” or" -“The* -Four 
Modernisations have Achieved 
a Groat Deal,;' ' and " Labour 
Brings a Rich Life.” 

Six years of the respon&fcilhy 
system has rewarded Wu’s 
labour with what in. peasant 
terms amounts toilettes. ' Offer- 
ing gueStS' tea ahd roasted 
melon seeds, this one-time jal 
weaker in remote Gansu prov- 
ince compared the poverty of 
five years ago, when his family 
of seven children had to sub- 
sist on RMB 300a year.with the 
prosperity that his 10 acres of 
land have brought— RMB 19,000 
last year. ' 

The marriage of his eldest ... 

daughter — '. impossible, until selves. 


While the county has yet to 
catch up with the richer parts 
of rural China, like neighbour- 
ing Jiangsu,, or Guangdong in 
the -south, it Is keen to live 
down this reputation as one of 
the poorest canters of one of 
Ghkia's poorest provinces. 

'Total agricultural output has 
trebled since 1978 — to. 4.35b n 
kilos in 1984. Peasant incomes 
now average RMB 400- a year, 
compared with RMB 80 in 1978. 

“ We are no longer .eastern 
China’s poorest county,” - says 
Party secretary Wang. . “ We 
learned from Dazhai -that the 
commune system could not 
work. What we have teamed 
from Fengyang is different 
Fanners have solved the prob- 
lem of food shortage for them- 
No-aae in our history 


recently, because the /family has managed, that before.” 
could not afford it— cost just 


under RMB 3,009 . 


hoping that free market price 
mechanisms will persuade more 
farmers _to c ommi t less acreage 
to grain. 

Among* the cash crops being 
grown in increasing quantities 
by. farmers are cotton (Anhui 
is — mow China's fifth most 
important supplier of raw 
cotton), jute, rapeseed, tea and 
tobacco. 

One of the highest priorities 
is also to build up rural indus- 
tries to absorb the workers who 
have been displaced on the land 
by greater efficiencies possible 
under the responsibility system, 
and who would otherwise prob- 
ably drift into unemployment 
'in . one of China’s still bard- 
pressed cities. 

Fish farming is also being 
encouraged, with plans to 
doable the lm acres of lakes 
and reservoirs now being used 
for- rea ring fish and crabs. 
With improved control of the 
notoriously volatile Huai and 
Yangtze rivers, and with plans 
in the' pipeline for a canal link- 
ing the two'riversr across the 
centre, of 'the province. Anhui 
has cbrtsiderable potential for 
becoming, an important national 
supplier ' of .. fish and other 
aquatic products. 

While there is clear evidence 
that fertilisers and pesticides 
are being more widely used, 
officials still admit to shortages 
of 'urea and other compound 
fertilisers. ' A large proportion 
of the recent gains in agricul- 
tural output have come from 
shift s into double and triple 
cropping rather than from use 
of high-ytelding seeds, or- from 
improved/use of fertilisers. 

Ibis .explains -why .there ate 
plans' touse more of the pro- 
vince’s plentiful coal supplies 
to boost output of basic 
fertilisers. Since Zheng Dawei, 
one of the province's vice- 
governors. has spent a large part 
of his career heading Anhui’s 
two main fertiliser plants — in 
Huainan and Anqing — it seems 
improbable that this urgent 
need will be overlooked. 

Agriculture will continue to 
play a critical role in Anhui’s 
future economy. Over 90 per 
cent of its 51m population live 


in the countryside. Excluding 
agriculture-based industries, ine 
farm sector accounted for 47 
per cent of the province's 
RMB 34bn agricultural and 
industrial output. 

Officials have every intention 
of developing industries that 
will exploit its improved 
supplies of agricultural pro- 
ducts. Ap animal foodstuffs 
industry is being tailored to 
cater for the increase in animal 
husbandry that is occurring In 
the countryside. 

Factories making farm 
machinery are being built up. 
Food processing and brewing 
industries are earmarked for 
rapid growth, possibly with 
foreign joint venture partici- 
pation. Extensive research has 
just been completed removing 
acids from rapeseed so that it 
can now be used as the base 
for edible oils, while foreign 
equipment bas been imported 
enabling local textile manufac- 
turers to mix locally grown 
garments that are not subject 
ramie with cotton to make 



Prosperous local employer, Mr Chen Xingha n (left) with his utility vehicle. A young fanner, right: many 

did not agree with Chiirman Mao’s policies 


PROFILE OF A LOCAL BRIGADE LEADER AND MODEL PARTY MEMBER 


garments that are not subject 
to U.S. export quotas. 

Rural industries Involved in 
handicrafts, and making pro- 
ducts like reed mats, are also 
emerging, providing sideline 
activities to sustain farmers 
during the quiet seasons 
between the intensive periods 
of planting and harvesting, and 
to provide a firmer foundation 
for improved rural incomes. 
This has succeeded in staunch- 
ing the drift to town and cities 
that is common in many devel- 
oping countries, and has pro- 
vided more en trepreneurally- 
minded farmers with oppor- 
tunities for getting rich very 
quickly (see profile of Chen 
Xingtum). 


How Mr. Chen became a tycoon 


Confident 


For as long as cold winds 
from the north of China, and 
warm winds from the south con- 
tinue to clash over Anhui, 
peasants will be able to do 
nothing about the inclement 
weather that has in the past 
kept it poor — though improved 
water control will enable it to 
cope more easily than ever 
before. 

However, peasants are becom- 
ing increasingly confident that 
the clash of political winds that 
has in the recent past done 
more damage than the weather 
itself is part of an impoverished 
past 

The farmers of Fengyang may 
not yet be rich, but they are no 
longer ignominiously starving. 


David Dodwell 


FOR THE past 30 years, 
villagers around Guzfauang in 
Fengyang county have known 
Chen Xinghan as the local 
brigade leader. Since 1981. they 
have come to know him -as local 
tycoon and employer. He has 
become rich by means of reed 
mats and the responsibility 
system. 

“ The peasants in my village 
didn't agree with Chairman 
Mao’s policies,” he says between 
slurps of scalding hot green tea 
on the first floor verandah of his 
RMB 95,000 house. “ I was 
always sure they would not 
last” 

Reed mat-making is a tradi- 
tional occupation around 
Guzbuang, close to the southern 
banks of the Huai River in 
Fengyang. What has set Chen 
apart is that he has turned it 
into a business. Using peasants 
as day labourers when they are 
not busy planting or harvesting 
their own crops, he employs up 
to 200 people, and makes about 
200,000 mats a year. Last year. 
this earned him over RMB 
115.000. 

“I decided to concentrate on 
manufacturing mats and trans- 
porting them by advanced 
methods,” he said. At first this 
meant using a hand cart. Nowa- 
days he has tractors and trucks 
to do the job, selling mats as far 
afield at Heilongjiang in the 
north-east of f.hina. 


He insists his party member- 
ship, and position as leader of a 
community including 21 villages 
and 12 production teams, has 
played a negligible part in bis 
striking success. 

“ I’m just a peasant, and 
leaders like me never had any 
giumxi in the towns or cities.'*, 
be insisted. Giumxi ( pro- 
nounced guanshee) is the word 
Chinese use to describe the way 
people win power, privileges or 
influence by means of nepo- 
tism, bribery, or high party 
r ank. While China's leaders in- 
sist that such “back door” 
access to privilege has been 
stamped out. It is widely known 
that it thrives today, and few 
people rise far without it 

Chen’s claim may be true, 
however. At the village level, 
leaders have emerged by virtue 
of -their enterprise or intelli- 
gence, and Chen may be just 
such an example.. 

Be shows few signs of fawn- 
ing respect for officialdom — the 
mere fact that be has eight 
children su^ests -he does not 
toe every party line. His easy 
grasp of the elements that make 
up an increasingly complex 
business showed a- skill more 
commonly linked with Chinese 
entrepreneurs in Hong Kong 
than with China’s state indus- 
trial leaders. 

When the responsibility sys- 


tem was introduced in 1979, 
and the local land was divided, 
Chen was allocated an unexcep- 
tional 10 acres. Less than two 
acres were put down to reeds, 
with the rest still today com- 
mitted to wheat, rice and beans. 


Workforce 


Having decided in 1981 to 
take the plunge marke ting mats, 
Chen set up an extensive local 
buying network. He reached 
agreement with local villagers 
that they would work for him 
at RMB 5 a day when they were 
not busy in their own work. 
Every weekend, Us workforce 
is swollen by schoolchildren 
augmenting the family income. 

Chen says he feels no awk- 
wardness employing other 
people: “1 pay them a good 
wage. Five yuan a day is more 
than most of us earned in a 
month six years ago — and I’m 
still a peasant, just -like every- 
one else.” 

Despite the huge — and empty 
— house, Chen indeed shows 
few signs o< opulence. Odd 
plastic - covered settees sit on 
concrete flors, and electrical 
wiring is lacked along walls as 
as common in many ordinary 
Chinese houses. He has a tele- 
phone and a jeep, which he says 
a re essentials for his business, 
but he dresses in no way dif- 
ferently from fellow villagers; 


What will happen in a few 
years is another matter, how- 
ever. It should not be for- 
gotten that there are scarce 
ways of spending money in 
China, whether you earn a lot, 
or not. 

While Chen has adeptly es- 
poused free enterprise, be 
prickles at the suggestion that 
a decade ago he would hhve 
been condemned as a ‘'capital- 
ist reader.” The litany of his 
philanthropic gestures is long: 
roads have been built -in the 
locality, electricity wired to the 
local village. He has given the 
local school RMB 5,00(1, and 
provided a RMB 44,000 grant to 
the local town. 

He has further plans for road 
building, the supply of running 
water, and a dining ball provid- 
ing free food Dor his workers. 

As a model party member, 
skillfully adapting to the 
demands of the “ responsibility 
system.” Chen has learned 
quickly that accumulating great 
wealth is all very well. Nit if 
he does not fulfil socialist obli- 
gations to bear in mind the 
wider needs and interests of his 
local community, then both he 
and the “ responsibility system ” 
are living on borrowed time. 

For those who say China is 
“going capitalist,” ft is a 
thought worth bearing in mind. 
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Anhui Silk 


With -her long history of production, Anhui is one of China’s major silk centres. 
Anhui Branch of China Silk Corporation, an enterprise integrating production with 
trade, is. responsible for the unified management of all aspects of Anhui’s silk 
industry. . ... .. . . . . 

Under the Branch are 33 factories, all well equipped with advanced production 
facilities. . 

Anhui $ilk products sell well in West Europe, the U.S., Japan, Hong Kong and 
Southeast Asia and are met with warm welcome by customers. 


6( 


Galeeny Brand” Silk Piece Goods 


vGaieeny Brand” Silk fh'ece Goods are smooth and soft to touch, static-proof and 
with excellerit ventilation properly. They also feature harmonious colors and elegant 
patterns. Available are pure silks (crepe-de-chine, habotai, twills), blend silk fabrics 
(silk/cotton, silk/wool, sllk/rarrfle), and rayon fabrics. ■ 


“Double-peach Brand” Embroidered Blouses 


"Double-peach Brand” Blouses are made with pure silk or mixed fabrics. Collars, 
fronts, expansions and cuffs are embroidered with attractive patterns. Of superb 
workmanship, bur blouses are comfortable and fashionable. 

We also welcome orders with* samples. 


“Blossom Brand” White Steamed Filature 


Our “Blossom Brand” White Steamed Filature, with its sheen and soft handle, is a 
top quality silk material. Specifications include 19/21D, 20/22D, 24/26D and 
27/29D. 


“Jinjiang Brand” Silk Tops and Silk Noils 


"Jinjiang Brand” Silk Tops are combed short silk fibres. They are suitable for 
spinning of spun silk yarns or blanding with other fibres. 

“Jinjiang” Silk Noils, a -by-product of sijk tops, are characterised by the small 
white spots formed by the curls of the fibres: They can be blended with wool or other 
fibres to produce fashionable, lustrous fabrics. 


-■s;- 


C hina Silk Corporation, Anhui Branch 


'216 Changjiarig Road, Hefei, China 
Tel : .76439 . Cable : 4846 Hefei 


Anhui Light industrial Products 



The export business of Anhui Branch of China National 
Light Industrial Products 1/E Corp has been growing 
rapidly. Anhui light industrial products are now marketed to 
over 30 overseas countries and. .regions Including 
Southeast Asia, Hong Kong, the Middle East, West Europe 
and North America. All are well received by our customers. 

We handle more than 30 kinds of products. Our main 
exports are vacuum flasks, leather shoes, rubber shoes, 
shuttlecocks, barbecue stoves, paper, fountain pens, 
bags, labour gloves, leather waflets and building materials. 

Anhui has long been known as the "Land of Feathers" of 
China. In fact, all Chinese shuttlecocks for export are made 


i 


China National Light Industrial Products l/E Corp., Anhui Branch 


Imp/Exp BuDcHng, Jlnzhai Road, Hefei, China 
Cable; -INDUSTRY" Hafel Telex: 90016 AHIND CN Tel: 61835 60405 
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PROFILE: CUI ZHIKANG’ THE MAYOR OF HUANGSHAN CITY 


A new breed of Chinese official 


Great scope for 
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YOU COULD be forgiven for 
thinking that Mr Cui Zhikang, 
mayor of Huangshan City, 
was a local official who bad 
quietly worked his way up 
through the ranks to end in a 
post of key Importance in 
Anhui’s tourist development. 
The slight, grey-dad figure, 
the open-necked shirt, the un- 
assuming demeanor, all sug- 
gest it 

You would he wrong. Mr Cui 
came a year or so ago from a 
top post 'in the party struc- 
ture, assistant to one of the 
provincial party secretaries. 
His daughter — an only child 
—4s on a computer course in 
Japan, a golden opportunity 
for any Chinese youngster. 


Cui is one of China's new breed 
of offidals. He graduated in 
the 1950s from the People’s 
University in Peking, where 
he studied philosophy. He is 
(by Chinese standards) 
young, educated and though 
not a technocrat is dearly 
bright 

His course at the People’s 
University covered mainly 
Mandat-Leninism, though “I 
also read Descartes." he says. 
He became a teacher, and in 
1964 was sent to Anhui’s 
capital Hefei to take part in 
Mao’s “ four* deanups ” cam- 
paign. This was a preliminary 
to the devastating Cultural 
Revolution. 

The crucial years of that move- 


ment, 1966 to 1988, he spent 
back in Peking, though he did 
not say in what capacity. He 
came back in 1969 to work in 
the Hefei teachers’ college, 
and later moved to the pro- 
paganda department of the 
provincial party committee. 
A year or so ago he opted to 
come to Huangshan. 

Last year the administrative 
divisions in the area were 
altered to concentrate 
resources and unify the piece- 
meal development of the 
mountain. The old Taiping 

county was re-named Huang- 
shan and now indudes the 
beautiful Taiping Lake; about 
500 villages and some towns 
from other counties as well ‘ 


as the mountain. The city 
administration now - covers 
140,000 people. 

Another motive may have been 
that the provincial govern- 
ment wanted to strengthen its 
grip on a very desirable asset 
The China Travel Service 
maintains a powerful 
presence on the mountain and 
its representative declared 
that in tourist matters the 
mayor was subordinate to 

him. 

Be that as it may, the provincial 
government has now installed 
a man who has strong party 
ties and friends in hig fr 
places. • 


IMAGINE a traditional Chinese 
painting with its towering cliffs 
swirling clouds and stunted 
pines and you have Huangshan, 
one of China’s most celebrated 
mountains. Its scenery 4s im- 
printed on the collective Chin- 
ese consciousness end repro- 
duced in millions of paintings 
and self-consciously artistic 
Chinese gardens. But confronted 
with the austerity and ■grandeur 
of the -reality, these stereotypes 
are blotted out 


CoKna MacDongaU 


Anhui Textiles 


Anhui Branch of China National Textiles i/E 
Corp is an economic entity enjoying the status of 
a legal person. We deal mainly in l/E business, 
exporting currently more than 70 kinds of pro- 
ducts in 1 1 categories including raw materials, 
fabrics, garments and accessories. 


development respectively. We adopt flexible 
ways of doing business: we can manufacture 
with materials or to samples supplied by clients, 
we can also accept business in the form of com- 
pensation trade, joint venture or co-production. 


We have established trade relations with 42 
countries and regions of the world. Well received 
by customers, our wide range of quality products 
enjoy high prestige in the world market. 


Anhui has good communication and transpor- 
tation facilities. From Anhui, freighters sail directly 
to the world. On time delivery is guaranteed. 


We have 6 comprehensive departments and 
7 business departments for yarns and fabrics, 
chemical fibre and woolen piece goods, cotton 
goods, knitwear, garments, raw materials and 


We attach primary importance to keeping- 
good faith and providing excellent services to 
our customers. We wish to further develope our 
business ties with the world. Please write or 
telex today for further information. 


China National Textiles. I/E Corp., Anhui Branch 

Imp/Exp Building, Jinzhai Rd-, Hefei, Anhui, China 
Tel: 60870 Telex : 9001 5 AHTEX CN Cable: "CH1NATEX* Hefei 


A I50^quare kilometre area 
of cliffs and peaks, Huangshan 
lies in the mountainous south- 
west corner of Anhui. It has 
been famous since Tang flumes 
for its association with toe poet 
LI iBai, who described its peaks 
as “ lilies in a sea of gold.” 
It attracts thousands both frcfcn 
China and ■abroa d -who want to 
flttmto .the stone steps some 4.000 
feet to see the sunrise, toe 
clouds and toe rocks. 


his wife from Huainan paid toe: 
same. 

“ i didn’t even need to save- 
up for my trip, says Wang. 
Pupiog, a radio techutcaam from,' 
Hefei. “ 1 already bad toe. 
money" 

This new demand means anr 
proring hotels, communications 

and transport — no easy task 
without damaging toe environ - 
meat Already toe thousands 
of visitors strew toe paths and 
beauty soots with eggshells and 

plastic juice bottles. 

The bank-bedded wooden huts 
near one of the mountain hotels' 
are a blot on the landscape. 

The tourism business began 
five years ago. The hot spring 
area ait the foot of the climb . 
to toe peaks boosts two hotels, “ 


providing only 200 not very com- 
fortable beds. On the mountain 
itself there are another 200, plus 
the • dormitory accommodation. 
l%e thousands of coachloads of. 
workers and students which 

converge on Huangshan at peak 
times mean that vast numbers 
of people sleep on the ground. 

• For the Chinese, the crowds 
are no drawback. The hotel 
areas have a resort atmosphere, 
with hundreds of holiday- 
makers eating, drinking, chat- 
ting or simply wandering about 

The atnx>5phere-»thcmgh little 
else— 4s reminiscent of a ski .re- . 
sort in season, with toe. visitors. 
In the latest Shanghai fashions. 

Mr Wang said 4hat a major 
priority was - to preserve toe 
beauty of the mountain, -but in 


the initial ^construction period 
this . WiD not' be' -easy. The big 
development , at present is., tic 
building of. a- cable tar,- with 
equipment,, supptied by Japa^ 
Smce every thing ;for : ' ft* 
viator, down to toe last .bamboo^. 
Shoot; iscarried up by sweating 
porters, this will revolutionise, 
toe- catering: and open the 
mountain to thousands who: 
could, not -manage- toe stiff 
clhnbl ' 
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Even in Cbaoa, a land of 
veobacular and often holy 
mo untains. Huangshan is 
unique. The mists veal first 
one peak and then another, 
blown up and down by air 
currents to a way toe ancients 
must have found truly imngfrai- 
Hu an gshan is Anhui's major 
tourist attraction. While much 
of toe province as beautiful, 
with lush green paddy, fields 
and small brick villages, it lacks 
spectac u lar historical sites. So 
far, toe .tourists are mainly 
Chinese, but toe provincial 
authorities hope to make it into 
a dollar earner. 


Foreign business is growing, 
says iWang Xodong, head of 
Huaagsban’s Tourist Bureau. 
Out of 420,000 visitors in 1980 
some 3,500 were oversees 
Chinese and 900 were 
foreigners. Last year, out of 
a 1.1m total. Hong Kong and 
overseas Chinese reached 

40,000 and foreigners 8,000. 
These figures may not be very 
accurate tout they provide rough 
orders of magnitude. 

■Local Chinese are also much 
keener these days to take holi- 
days. In Deng Xiaoping's China 
there is money to spare. One 
student from the Sichuan 
Teachers’ College to Chengdu 
was on a three-week tour of 
Hangahou, Shanghai and 
Huangshan, costing Yuan 500. 

A giggldiig pair of Hangzhou 
shop assistants were on a five- 
day trap with their work mates 
for Yuan 50, and a teacher and 



Peach garden pavilion at the foot of the beautiful 
Huangshan mountain 


Other plans include a new 
hotel in the hot spring '^rea;. to 
.be butit as a joint venture with 
an American Chinese. . The TLS. 
side- will provide 345m; and the 
. Huangshan Tourist Bureau the 
rest, in terms of land and other 
facilities. Another 200-toed' hotal 
is ob toe drawing- board, due-fior 
completion in May 1988. :r v 
To* relieve toe acute -water 
shortage on the peaks' end dee 
out the power supply, . .a new 
reservoir . and Jprdropower 
station are planned. . " - 
Mayor Cui of Huangshan. was' 
uncertain how much- money 
flowed into the. - area, from 
tourism, -tout it -is deartyin . 

■ important resource , for.: the 
-locals. Correntfy.toieyscraichfa . 
living from toe small- patches- of 
cultivable land- at the mdua- 
tain’s . foot. In the iarig-term, j 
offipteiR plan to -spend /around : 
8200m of toe provinces resources ; 
on putting in two more cable 
cars and new hotels: . ' j "- 

■“ Eventually, we hope to build '' 
a small airport,” says MT Wang. 
At present, visitors come by bus, - 
from Wuhn, Ttnuri or Hangzhou 
which are on the. railway route. 
The journey from the big dries > 
of toe east can take anything iip. 
to 24 hours. Roads to Wuhir and. : 
Hangzhou will' be widened— at 
present- they are - perilously ^ 
narrow. _ • •-.••• ■■Vr'y-;- 

Development has been given a 
boost by action at the provincial, 
level. Last year, Huangshan was' 
constituted as a city, taking iirj 
the. beautiful Taiping lake in .ton 
east and some 500 
around- toe mo untain. 

To ensure proper, pfenning^ 
H uangshan now comes directly , 
under the Provincial Govern-, 
merit, and: is regarded. US'- *, 
specialised ,f base ”- for tourism,' 
just as Huainan is a base for 
coal or. Maanshan for steel. It 
would’ be a tragedy if 'Carina’s, 
present' scramble.. for. dollars 
defaced an area <af great natural 
beaufy. . 
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Anhui 



Produce 



Spearmint Oil 


Since 1 980, Anhui Native Produce Branch of 
China National Native Produce and Animat 
By-products I/E Corp has been exporting its 
products directly to about 30 countries and 
regions. The main exports include jute and 
its products, forestal products, foodstuffs, 
dried fruits, spices, essential oils and potted 
plants. 


high-quality fresh vegetables through 
advanced processes, are very welt received 
in Japan and European countries. Main 
items are onion slices, red onion slices, 
garlic flakes, ginger chips, carrot cubes and 
green beans. 


Jute and Its Products 


Anhui is one of China's major jute growing 

areas. 

Anhui jute is of top quality. Besides raw jute, 
Anhui also exports such products or semi- 
products as gunny bags, jute yam, hemp 
twine, jute rope, ramie tops and noils. 


Honey 

Anhui has a rich honey resource and is 
among China’s major honey producing 
provinces. 

Main nectariferous plants include milkvetch, 
acacia and rape. Honey from these plants 
are among the best With its light color and 
pleasant smell, Anhui honey is particularly 
well received by consumers in Japan and 
West Europe. 


Anhui is one of the major provinces 
producing spearmint oil. Anhui has 
introduced improved varieties of spearmint 
in recent years; the oil produced now is light 
yellow in color and with a delicate fragrance. 
With a carvone content higher than 80% , it is 
widely used in the production of chewing 
gums, tooth pastes and top class spices. 


Botanical Feedstuffs 


With her rich natural resources, Anhui 
exports a wide range of botanical feedstuffs 
including rapes eed extraction, rapeseed 
expeller, cottonseed expeller, groundnut 
expeller, sweet potato slices, wheat bran, 
grass meal and soyabean cake bits. 


Peppermint Oil & Menthol 
Crystals 


Litsea Cubeba Oil 

Litsea cubeba oil is a traditional export 
commodity of Anhui. Anhui is rich in Litsea 
cubeba and has a long production history. 
The oil is distilled form the seeds of Litsea 
cubeba. Us c'rtral content is above 75% and 
has a heavy lemon fragrance. Citral is an 
important raw material in producing lonone 
and vitamin A. It is also widely used in 
pharmaceutical, plastics, synthetic rubber 
and foodstuff industries. 


Dehydrated Vegetables 


Anhui dehydrated vegetables, made with 


With a long history in planting, Anhui is one 
of the main provinces in China which 
produce crude peppermint oil. In recent 
years, large quantities of high-grade crude 
peppermint oil are available for purification. 
Fine in quality; our “Polar Bear" Brand 
Menthol Crystals and Peppermint Oil 
(Dementholized) are in great demand in the 
world market 


Citric Acid 

Anhui citric acid is made from top quality 
sweet potato through advanced process. 
Anhui abounds in sweet potato and has 
enormous capability in producing citric add 
of stable quality. 

Anhui citric acid sells well in Europe, Japan, 
Near- and Middle-East and Southeast Asia. 
The specifications conform to B.P. 1973, 
Purity is over 99.5%. 


China National Native Produce & Animal By-products I/E Corp., 
Anhui Native Produce Branch 

Imp/Exp Building, Jinzhai Road, Hefei, China 
Telex : 9001 3 AHTC CN Cable : “ANNUITC” Hefef Tel : 60349, 61 479 
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• Sponsoring organisations: 

AS WITH any business visit to 
China, plans to make a spon- 
taneous visit or one at short 
notice, to Anhui are likely to 
bear little fruit First priority 
should be to locate a sponsor- 
ing organisation, telling them, 
in fine detail, about the aim .of 
the visit This organisation will 
then provide visa clearance, and 
prepare a detailed business 
itinerary- 

Over a two-week working 
visit in Anhui, our journalists 
found officials unusually flexible 
and accommodating, but the 
“ purdah curtains " that can 
exist between departments can 
make it important to pick out 
the right sponsoring organisa- 
tion at the outset 

If there is any doubt a 
sensible first port of call is 
Anhui’s Commission of Foreign 
Economic Relations and Trade. 

This Hefei-based body is 
mirrored by commissions at toe 
municipal level in all of the 
province’s main cities, and you 
may in due course be passed 
on to one of these. But it is 
always better to begin with the 
more senior provincial officials. 


organisation. The following are 
the hotels in- which you' are 
most likely to stay: 

% Hefei: Loyang Fandian— set 
in ' picturesque . surroundings 
and until 1979 occupied by top 
provincial party cadres'. 

Then there is Daqmanglou 
Bingguan— less salubrious than 
the Loyang, but set in the same 
grounds. ■ : ' 


.for him or her lo have a good 
:• knowledge, of .any specialist 
vocabulary. The spirit bf free 
enterprise in Hefei is such that 
it , would toe possible to “hire”, 
.a local 'interpreter. 



Getting to Anhoi: 

Travel into Hefei, the provin- 
cial capital is either by air 
from Peking or Shanghai, or by 
train from the same cities. 
Flights between. Shanghai and 
Hefei are scheduled to ran six 
days a week, with three every 
week linking Hefei with Peking. 

From Shanghai, the journey 
takes just under an hour, while 
from Peking it takes three 
hours. 

While arrival by air is, in 
theory, the quickest way to 
reach Hefei, the notorious un- 
reliability of CAAC. China’s 
national airline, makes it well 
worth considering the train. 
These are slower but daily 
(overnight from Peking; and 
10 hours via Nanjing from 
Shanghai), and they leave and 
arrive on time, providing a 
much safer way of keeping to 
a tight travel itinerary. 


There is also the Jianghua 
Fandian — situated in toe middle 
of town; used more widely by 
overseas Chinese businessmen. 
While it does not offer the 
tranquility of either the Loyang 
or the Daoxianglou, It is much 
better placed if you want to 
wander about town during the 
evening, or pop oat for window 
shopping: 


• Wubu: Tieshan Fandian (Iron 
Hill gueet house) . . 

• Maanshan: Yushanhu Bing- 
guan 


• Anqing: Mashan Fandian 

• Tongllng: Tiecjinghn Bing- 
guan 

9 Bengfau: Nanshan Blngguan 

• Huainan: Dongsfaan Blng- 
guan 


► Weather: 

'In December and January, 
temperatures dip to —10 
degrees centigrade, but at this 
time of the year there is very 
little rain. This begins during 
the more temperate month of 
April, with the months from 
May to September being 
marked by sometimes violent 
storms and a high average 
rainfall. 

Temperatures during the hot 
summer months of June and 
July reach 35 degrees centi- 
grade, subsiding to pleasant, 
showery weather during 
October said November. Need- 
less to say. autumn is regarded 
the nicest time to visit the 
province. 


• Huaibei: Axiahgshan Fandian.. 

Hotels, toy and large, offer 
frugal accommodation. Meals 
have to be eaten at set times, 
and are often fixed menu. It 

is worthwhile checking when 
hot water wfU be available, 
since many hotels supply hot 
water for just a few hours in 
toe evening, and .an hour In the 
morning- .Laundry services, 
where they exist, are often slow, 
so it is better to bring - more 
clothes than you would in other 
circumstances need. 

Because the . Chinese tend to 
rise early and go to bed early, 
breakfast vAU normally be 
offered at &30 am or 7 am, 
with lunch often before noon, 
and dinner before 7 pm, _ . 


• Hotels: 

Direct booking of hotel 
accommod.^ ion is difficult 
Bookings will normally be 
made by your sponsoring 


t Arranging Meetings; 

Your sponsoring organisation 
can be expected to take care 
of most . meetings,, tout it is 
worth hearing in mind that com- 
petent interpreters are a rarity 
in Anhui. 


If interpreters are needed, it 
is worth emphasising the need 


One possible source Ss~ "the 
English corner,” an informal 
college .where locals gather to' 
practice . English conversation. 
Try contacting Mr. 14 Ling, an. 
organiser. of the college, at. his 
workplace,, the Hefei Forklift' 
Truck Works (Tel: 63133)- ';.*'' 

Companies may supply inter- 
preters for business meetings/ 
but there are many other . con-, 
texts in which interpreters^ are; 
of great help' as '‘’fixers"-- 
arranging telephone calls, for 
example. . 

• Currency: 

Credit cards are ali":biit 
unknown in China, and that; 
goes for Anhui, too. It-is best' 

either . to take travellers’ 

cheques or Uff dollars. Few 
hotels can .change money, - so 
specific journeys have -. to be 
made to Bank of CThi ^a offices. 

Since toe Bank of Chim, in 
provincial cities is rarely , more 
than a trade financin g bank, 
brancches are often tucked 
away, and may be unknown to 
taxi drivers. One’s “fixer" can 
be invaluable, tracing toe near-' 
est branch. ■ Otherwise, ask for 
help from the hotel reception, 
or your sponsoring organisation. 

A visit to the bank- will 
normally be a half-hour ex- 
pedition, and a passport is : 
normally needed. It can be' 
important to keep slips detail-, 
ing ex ch a n ge transactions, since 
Customs officials have 1 been 
known to check these 1 carefully.- 
® Travel abbot the province: 

Anhui's roads are rudiment-- 
ary, and long distance journeys’ 
will be taxing: .. . 

Cars, can be hired, but the 
iocai sponsoring o r ganisa ti on' 
win normally arrange them. 
Catching taxU in Hefei- and 
elsewhere is almost Impossible 
except at the main hotels, so. 
a driver should be kept with 
you during any extended 
.expedition around the city. " 

• Telephones and telexes: 

. Telephone, calls can be 
booked with reasonable ease,' 
mough many Receptionists 
spade no English. Domestic, 
calls {which include' calls to 
Hmig Kong) axe usually speedy, 

SLSUfSJ- ™ 

•. Where to get. more inforina- 
details on Anted* 
wwusmal sector and, m 
gfpbuter, the companies 

ava&tabte by using the social 

g»P<m inToday-s i 
J™ or toy writing 
■ financial' 
limes. Bracken House, - 10 
Cannon Street, LondonTlJCtP 
4BY, who will forward .toe 
wquiraea • - C- 
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Peter Caver as sales and market-;, 
tag director In Britain. -H e joins 
the board of VJV.G. (UNITED 
KINGDOM). Currently gales 
nmai a; ■ be has worked for 
Volkswagen since 19C7 when he. 
joined the company, as a jzane. 
manager. Hr Cover replaces Mr 
Brian Bowler, who is leaving the 
company to become president- 
elect of the Doyle Dane Rem- 
bach agency, responsible. fOr 
Audi and Volkswagen advertis- 
ing in North America. * 

Mr Jobs L Crockatt ■will be 
retiring from thechainnans hlp o f 
JOHNSON GROUP CLEANERS 
and from the board at the end of 
»Jime: He will remain chairman 
-•* of Jo hns on Group - Ine, the 
' group's subsidiary fa. the U.S. 
Mr Phaip JBolIstm, at . present 
group managing director will 
succeed Mr Crockatt as chair- 
man. Mr Terry M. Greers at 
present deputy 'group managing 
director, will succeed Mr Bollom 
as group managing director. ' 

The Trade Secretary has 
appointed Mr Christopher Sharp. 
manag in g director of the 
Northern 'Rock Bunding Society, 
Newcastle upon Tyne to he a 
member- of the -organising com- 
mittee of the MARKETING OF 
INVESTMENTS • BOARD. 

* 

GRAYSTON WHITE, a sub- 
sidiary. of BET Plant Services, 
has appointed as directors Mr 
Murray C.- Fadkfa, previously a 
director of Grayston Plant; Mr 
'iJahh S. Powell, with the group 
since the acauisition of Chelten- 
ham Crane Hire- fa 1973; and Mr 
Mike Watson, general manager 
and a director-' of -Bowmen & 
Kirkland (Plant), prior to the 
formation of Grayston White. • 

H. YOUNG HOLDINGS has 
appointed Mr . John WyndhaOt 
Leads to its boart; He is manag- 
ing director of Luc Lacerre et 
Fus, a company in which Young 
recently acquired a majority 
interest. . . 

* 

NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
BANK OF SAUDI ARABIA has 
appointed Mr Rodney G. Bath as 
assistant representative in the 
London office. He' succeeds Mr 
Patrick J. Bradley, who will be 
returning to the head ofBee fa 


Mr A. X. Baxter who joined the 
board os ' October 1 1984. 

Another member of the board, 
Mr J. Passey, has also retired, 
and will remain on the board as 
a consultant. . 

★ 

BIOMECHANICS INTER- 
NATIONAL has appointed Mr 
Bernard Wheeler as a director. 
He was a partner at Touche Ross 
As Co. 

* 

Hr Graeme S. Pentecost, 
regional manager (UK and 
Europe) of the RANK OF NEW 
ZEALMHD in London, will be 
returning to the bank’s head 
office, Wellington, in June to 
become chief -manager, New 
Zealand branch banking. His 
successor will be Mr John CL 
Hiddleston, at present a Chief 
manager in the bank's corporate 
and international division, head 
office. 

* 

AUDA PACKAGING GROUP 
has appointed Mr Peter Free- 
man as sales and marketing 
director, fa addition to his 
present post as sales director of 
Britannia Packaging, one of the 
two main operating subsidiaries 
of the group. 

* 

TRAVERS MORGAN INTER- 
NATIONAL has . appointed Mr 
Piers Brogan, as managing 
director. He was managing 
director of the group' practice fa 
Australia. 

FRIENDS’ HROVXDEHT LIFE 
OFFICE has elected Mr Michael 
C. D. Hobbs as a director. He 
is the chairman of the Canadian 
subsidiaries, {Fidelity life 
Assurance Company and Sear 
board Life Insurance Company. 

* . 

The KENT CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY. a member of the 
Pfaoncrtas Group, has appointed 
Mr Jim Hlll-as marketing direc- 
tor. He was managing director 
of group subsidiary, GS Chemi- 
cals, which is to amalgamate 
with Kent ChemlcaL 

*• 

Mr R. H. (Dick) Stothext has 
been appointed deputy chair- 
man end Mr Alan A. BIbby tech- 
nical - . director ,of soft d rink 
manufacturer A. G. BARR. 
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ACROSS 

V TC 1 The - odd GT sends fetches 

• CO 

: 5 Packing inside' expecting 

dandng (7) 

9 The retreat of a great high* 
flier (5>. 

- - 10 Find *■ welcome carry i ng 

r; -j people's correspondence (9) 

: 11 Spinning men a story — it’s 

■' \ for men. -only (9) 

- 12 In Essex tradesmen get more. 

• ; r- t (5) - ' 

' - 13 Ffad another tenant touch- 

-.f '. tog obstruction (5) 

15 Acted within a company— 
; . far from good 

: - 18 Such ill-nature could cause 

almost certain row on a ship 

' 19 SW gfc-TTvg o (farchtoan 
' v gold back (S) 

21 Capital ring for a Montague 
(5) 

. 23 Guides provided by the way 

r .:> <«) 

' 25 A Spaniard caught with riofr- 
fag RaBans (9) 

26 It’s not usual- — hot fa a 
branch of the army (5) 

. i : :-' 27 Figure on foQowing no hack 
. (7) 

■ 28 Nothing m taken back in a 
little department store (7) 


INVEST IN 50,000 BETTER 
TOMORROWS! 

B&QOO paopta fa tbs UaKmd Kingdom mvBnx Iran profli— 

MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS — th* causa and cum of wMcb «• on mown 
— HELP US BRING THEM RELlB* AND HOPE. 

WO need your donation to snaMa os m eontftma our vrwfc tor tha CATO 
and WELFARE OF MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS at* am 
cammitBMnt to find th# canoe and cauo of MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS ibiouoli 
MEDICAL RESEARCH. 

Please hidp — Send .* do nat ion today to: 

The Multiple Sclerosis Society of €LB. andNJ. 
286 Minister Hoa d 
Fulham, London SW6 8BE 
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Software Show (01-643 8040) 9-U 

Earis Court National Education, Trakaog and 
June 5-9 ■ Development Exhibition and 

Bristol Boat Show (0272 299521) Conference (01-637 2400) 

Bristol Exhibition Centre NEC; Birmingham 
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OVERSEAS TRADE FAIRS 

May 21-22 

Electronic Componen ts and 
Equipment Exhibition — CEX (01- 
891 6051) Hong Kong 

May 27-31 

Brazilian Textile Industry Fur — 
FENTT (01-486 8686) Sao Paolo 
May 2831 

Asian Water Technology Exhibi- 
tion and Conference— AQUA- 
TECH ASIA (01-437 8404) 

Singapore 

May 31-June 9 

International Air Show (01-439 
8964) Paris 


May 31-June 2 

International Trade Fair for 
Cosmetics, Health and Beauty 
Fair— COSMETICS (01-486 1951) 

Mnnirii 

Jane 3-6 

ROBOTS 9 Conference and Ex- 
position (US. (313) 271-7800) 
Detroit 

Jane 10-15 

International Energy Conserva- 
tion Exhibition and Conference 
(01-968 4567) Shanghai 
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Hay 21-24 

BIR: Reclamation and recycling 
— the world’s most important 
exchange of secondary raw 
material (Brussels 02 217^51) 
Paris 

May 22 

Institute of Directors: Pensions 
— an examinati on of current 
practice, potential developments 
and business and personal use 
(Saddieworth 6942) 

Pall Mall, SW1 

May 23. 

Seminars for Secretaries: One- 
day training seminar (01-736 
0134) Cafe Royal, W1 

May 29-31 

Dataquest European Semi- 
conductor Industry Conference — 
“Winds of Change" <01-353 
8807) Hilton Hotel, Vienna 

May 29-31 

Asia/Pacific Duty-Free Confer- 
ence (0737 68611) 

Hyatt Central Plaza Hotel, 

Bangkok 

Jane 3-4 

FT- Conference: Foreign ex- 
change risk fa 1985 (01-821 
2355) 

Hotel Inter Continental, W1 
June 10-11 

FT Conference: The Sixth Paper 
and Pulp Conference (01-621 
1355) 

Hotel Inter Continental, W1 
June 11-12 

EDANA: Italian nonw evens 
symposium (Brussels 02-734. 
93J.0) Milan 

June 11-12 

FT Conference: World Gold fa 
1985 (01-621 1335) Lugano 
June 12 

Oyez: Supply* use and carriage 
of goods — the implications of the 
new dangerous substances regu- 
lations (01-286 4080) London 


June 14 

Management Forum: The future 
of pharmaceutical market fa 
Great Britain (0483 570099) 

Cafe Royal, W1 

June 18 

B. J. O'Connor International: 
Japanese materials management 
(0932 51334) 

Holiday Inn, Heathrow 
June 18-19 

FT Conference: World Elec- 
tronics- — Global Market Approach 
(01-621 1355) 

Hotel Inter Continental, W1 
June 1940 

Offshore Conferences and Exhi- 
bition: Offshore tubular joints 
1885 (01-549 5831) 

Heathrow Rental Hotel 

June 19 

Business Research International: 
Interest rate options (01-637 
4383) Park Lane Hotel, W1 

June 24-25 

CommEd: Telecommunication® — 
the European Future (01-733 
3456) Dorchester Hotel, Wl 

June 26 

Financial and Business Exhi- 
bitions: Strategies for innovation 
(01-493 0000) Tan Hotel, W8 
July 2 

Royal Institute of Iofeernatiaoal 
Affiairs: European Initiatives -fa 
Information. Technology (01-930 
2233) rtinH»nm HOOSC 

July 3 

London Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry: "Venezuela— an 
oil economy. Prospects for 
British sunnijers" (01-248 4444) 
69 Cannon Street, EC4 

July 9-10 

FT Conference: Oil industry 
developments (01-631 1355) . 
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DOWN 

1 A medico, a mere eccentric 
idealist (7) 

2 Trainee - occup y ing a 
foreigner— he’s killing! (9) 

Z Some rogues' smooth talk is 
suspect (5) 

4 Deadlock anything but new 
to a fellow (9) ‘ 

5 Hector is a man (5) 

6 A claimant before a bid’s 

made (9) 

7 Write return* 5 a tt. though 
quite unsuitable (5) 

8 Acquired real esfatefa Scan- 
dinavia (7) 

14 Habit-forming work maybe 
(9) 

16 The sailor (coftotxred) dafat 
drink (9) 

17 A gun is carried by tots of 

ships' pOots (9) ^ 

18 Changes score an Arab (7) 

29 A particular honour (7) __ 

22 The artisan gives university 
people no backing (5) 

23 “ To . , . is -worth ambition 
though in heiL” Milton 
(Paradise Lost) (5) 

24 Get down to dividing bribe 
(5) 

The solution to fast Saturday's 

pr toe puzzle toSJ be published 

with names of winners next 

Saturday. 


Anyone wtAfng to attend any of fte above events is advised to 
telephone the organisers to ensure that there has been no change 
in fte details publis h ed. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
The Annual General Meeting of shareholders will be held on 
Wednesday 12 June at 5pm at the Malmo Masscentrum 
(Exhibition Centre), Stadiongatan 25, Malmo, Sweden. 
Matters to be considered are those prescribed in the 
articles of association and in the Swedish Companies Act 
Shareholders who wish to attend the meeting must be 

a I 1 L. n^^.. -C Ch«mknlria>r 
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U.T. Hows. Ltd. 

, Head, MfitU, SI 380. 
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entered by name in the Raster of Shareholders 
maintained by VanJepapperscerrtralen VPC AB no later 
than 2pm Friday 31 May and must have notified the 
Company of their intention to attend by communication 
with the head office of the Group, Adelgatan 5, Box 317, 
S-201 23 Malmo, tel 46+(0)40-73880, extension 146, no 
later than 12 noon on Friday 7 June 1985. 

Shareholders who have their shares registered in the name 
of a trustee or nominee must re-register them temporarily 
in their own names with Vardepapperscentraien VPC. AB, 
Box -7444, S-103 91 Stockholm, Sweden, no later than 
Friday 31 May 1985, in order to be eligible to attend the 
Annual General Meeting. 

Please note that notice of intention to attend the Annual 
General Meeting must be made separately to the head 
office of the Group m the manner described above. 

The Board and the Managing Director recommend that 
the dividend for the year 1984 be 3.50 SEX per share. 
The dividend will be paid, to shareholders whose names 
appear m the share register on the record date, which the 
Board of Directors propose should be 17 June 1985. 
Dividend payments are expected to be remitted by 
Vardepapperscentraien VPC AB on 25 June 1985. 

Malmo, 20. May 1985 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


$250,000,000 

IB Moa^ganTrrfernaticmal Finance NX 

Guaranteed FtoatingRale 
Subordinated Notes Due 1997 

Ear the three jnocChsSOAJay, 1985 to 20 August, 1985 
the Notes will carry an interest rate of 
8K percent per annum. 

In tores! pav able on the relevant interest payment dale, 

20 Ai^ort, 1985 agaiztrt Coupon Na 13 wffi be US5217.22. 

Br: CITIBANK. NA, London 
Agent Bank 
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CURRENCIES, MONEY and CAPITAL MARKETS 


Financial Times Monday May 20 1985 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


FINANCIAL FUTURES 


Standard & Chartered 


Problems surround the dollar 


BY COUN MRJLHAM 


STERLING INDEX 

Hay 17 Prevlonjs 

8.30 am 78-9 

78J9 


9JH) am 


in the 
fed by 


ever growth fliers is 
economy is not being 
U.S. industry. 

Lower interest rates 
help sections of the economy, 
such as agriculture, suffering 
from the high cost of borrowing, 
and revive some lost confidence 
in the condition of the banking 
system. 

A cut of half a point to 10 


The dollar is around the mid Ad ni V Tte dl y the central bonks, 
point in its movements against and particularly the German 
the D-mark over the last year or Bundesbank were instrumental 
so. At the beginning of April in 4he set bade -to die dollar in 
last year it was around DM 2.60. October taut the general trend 
Just under II months later the was still for a sharp rise to be 
dollar hit DM 3.4510 but only followed by weeks of oonsolida- 
two months later was back to tion, where profits were taken, 

Dll 2.9730. Earlier this month before new positions were taken 
the U.S. currency showed signs of out 

another strong surge, and The dollar’s strength was the 

threatened DM 3.20, only to slide result of strong economic per cent in Bankers Trust's prime 
hack again. growth and high interest rates, rate earlier in the week had 

Although the dollar’s rise last but the picture has now little impact but was followed 
year, and at the beginning of become much more confused, by similar moves from Citibank 
this seemed relentless, there were Growth in the first quarter of and Chase Manhattan on Friday 

this year was disappointing, and after the Federal Reserve 
although a rebound has been trimmed Its discount rate by half 
anticipated in the current a point to 7} per cent 
quarter, last week's figures were 
not encouraging. A rise of 0.9 
per cent in April retail sales was 
below most forecasts and the 
fall of 02 per cent m Industrial 
production indicated that what- 


10.00 am 79.0 


lLOOam 
Noon ... 


792 

79.1 


should 1"®® S*m 79J. 


79.4 


2.00 ptt ...... 

3.00 pm 79.1 

-LOO pm 79.0 


782 

782 

782 

782 

782 

78.7 

78.7 

782 

782 


£ IN NEW YORK 


May n 


Prev. close 


in fact quite long periods of re- 
trenchment The fall from Feb- 
ruary's peak has so far been 
much steeper than the earlier 
rise, and although the currency 
has shown resistance recently 
above the DM 3.00 level this may 
simply be the reversal of last 
year's process. 


£ Spot 61.2700-1.2710 81.2583- 1.S6 ID 
1 month 0.48-0.47 pm 0.5O-O.49 pm 
S months 1.371.30 pm 11.30- 1.34 pm 
12 month! 3.58-3.47 pm I5.50-5.43 pm 


Forward premium* and discounts apply 
to d ib U.S. dollar 


forward rates against sterling 


POUND SPOT— FORWARD AGAINST POUND 


Spot 

Dollar 

D-Ntan* 

French "Pram: 

Swiss Franc — 3-Z700 

Japanese Yen 217.0 


1 -month 
1-26Q2 


11.8425 

3.2480 

315.3 


3-month 
1-2675 
3.8158 
11 eras 

3.2100 

312-1 


5-month 

1JW14 

3.7585 

11-7575 

3.1580 

307.0 


12 - month 

1.2238 

3.5805 

TI.7176 

3.0650 

300.0 


May 17 


U.S. 

Canada 

Nethlnd. 

Belgium 

Den merle 

Ireland 

W. Ger. 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Norway 

France 

Sweden 

Japan 

Austria 

Swiss. 


Day's 



% Three 

% 

spread 

CklH 

One month 

p.S. months 

p.a. 

1.2C90-1366S 

1.2645-1.2655 

0.50-0. 47c pm 

4.60 1.37-1 ,32pm 

4J5 

1.7202-1.7369 

1.7325-1 .7366 

0.53-0, 46c pm 

3.3H 1^B-1.15pm 

2.81 

4.38V4.73V 

4.39V-4.40S 

2 *r- 2 c pm 

5.63 6’«-5 7 ^3irr 

5.46 

78.16-78.66 

78.55-78.65 

26-21 c pm 

3.59 70-61 pm 

3.33 

13.91V14.01 

13.97-13.98 

4V3*40ra pm 

3.70 11\-10*ri>m 

3.17 


BANK OF ENGLAND TREASURY BILL TENDER 


t May 17 : May 10 


May 17 | May 10 


I. 1785-1.1305 
387V3-90 
218-224 
218VZm 
2.477-2A89>, 

II . 10-11. 31S 


0.1 5p pm - 0 . Old 
2V2‘*P» pm 
95-420C dis 
16c pm-5 dts 


1.1835-1.1845 
3.87^-3.88* 

220-224 

219-219*1 

2^W4V2.«85*a 4 lira pin-par 
. 11.23-11.24 torapm-Hdla 

11. 83*. -11.90*4 11.86V-11.871i 2 V- 2 VC pm 
11.23-11 J» 11Jmv-1l27*i 3-31(0 re «Sa 
315-317*2 316*2-317*2 IJKM.GOy urn 

27.25-27 AO Z7.33-Z7.3S 15V13Vfln> P"i 
3.26-3,28 3.26’r3-27*2 27.-2**: pm 

Belgian rate ie lor convertible francs. Financial franc — . 
Six-month forward dollar 2. 39-2. 34c pm. 12-month 3.60-3.45c pm. 


—0.71 031 pm-. 13d -030 
7.15 6 *,- 8 * 2 Pm 6.83 

-13.82 32O-1Z0Sdte -13.74 
-037 15-50dis -0.59 

0.97 4pm-1di* —034 
-037 ’■Adis -0.18 
2.65 7V5M*m 232 
-3.59 3*r10**dia -3.50 

6A4 4 36-4. 85pm 6.18 
6.68 41V37*«pm 5.76 

8.03 6-5Vpm 736 


Bills on offer. < £l00m £100m 

Total of - 

apolications. i£467.37m)£466.8Sm 

Total allocated...... £100m JClOOm 

Minimum | 

accepted bid £87.005 ! £97.01 

Allotment at ! 1 

minimum level-) 16* ’ 1 46* 


Top Accepted ' 

rate of discount. 18 . 0128 % 
Average I 

rate of discount! 12.B939X 

Average yield— j 

Amount on offer 
at next tender.. 


1137* 


£*OOm 


11.6989% 


11.8926% 

18.36% 


El OOm 


DOLLAR SPOT— FORWARD AGAINST DOLLAR 


May 17 


Day's 

spread 


Close 


One month 


% 

p.a. 


Three 

months 


% 

p.a. 


OTHER CURRENCIES 


May 17 


Argentina Peso., 
Australia Dollar. 
Brazil Cruzeiro.. 
Finland Markk&J 
Greek DrachmaJ 
Hon 
Iran 


649.70 660.70 
1.8460-1.8620 


6,685 6.595 
9.0925 63150 


169.74-173.33 
igKong Dollar 9.6070 9.8290 
I Rial I 116.00* 


615.00 616.60 Austria 

1.4595 1.461 S IBelgium « 

5320 5,240 • [Denmark 

6.4280 6.4300 (France 

135.63-13B.47 Germany 

7.7710-7.7730 .Italy J 

92.50* (Japan 


KuwaitDinartKD)' 0.3817-O.3B28 ,0.30240 0.30SB5 Netherlands^. J 

Luxembourg F r 78.S5-7B.8B I 62,35 62 4S Norway 1 

Malaysia Dollar J 3.1175-3.1275 1 2.4555 2.4105 Portugal. 

Ne w Zealand Dir.l 2 8070 2 3025 j 23300 2.2250 Spain. 


Saudi Arab Rival 4.5578 4.5619 ; 3.6102 3.6106 Sweden- 


Singapore Dollar 2.7915 2,7B95« 23210 23140 Switzerland 

■ African Rand 2.5110 2.5290 “ ‘ 


UKt 

Iralendt 

Canada 

Nethlnd. 

Belgium 


1.2490-13885 
1.0035-1.0200 
f 3885-1 3749 
3.4700-33210 
6235-62. 86 


Note Rates 


27.10-27.40 
78.20-79.00 
1333-14.07 
1133-11.94 
3.87 la -3.9 1*8 
2465-2500 
314-319 
4.38-4.42 
11.15-1136 
212-821 
212-222 
11.18-11.29 
335 ig -33811 
1.241*. 1361* 
310-346 


Denmark 11.03-11.18V 
W. Ger. 3.0680-3.1170 
Portugal 176-178 
Spain 172V-175*i 
Italy 1362V-1388V 
Norway 
France 
Sweden 
Japan 
Austria 
Switz. 


13645-13855 

I. 0162-1.0172 
13725-1.3735 
3.4770-3.4780 
62.35-6235 

II . 03-11 .03', 
3.0680-3.0690 
175-176V 
173-1734 


0.50-0. 47c pm 
0.38-03BC pm 
0 . 1 6 - 0 . 1 9c dis 
0294.27c pm 
6-7c dls 
V-IVore di> 
0.70-0.65pf pm 
150-400C dis 
60 - 70c dis 


4.80 137-1 32pm 4.25 
332 1,1 50. 86pm 336 
-1.52 0380.53 die -1.46 
0.96 1.04-1 01pm 1.18 
-136 15-17dts -1.03 

—1.09 2V3Vdis -1.09 
2.63 2.08-2- 03pm 2.67 
-18.75 450-1 IfiOdia -18.18 
—4.50 20S-235drs -5.07 

-3.97 20V-21dia -430 

-432 SVIOdJa -439 
-2.04 4.50-4 30d is -138 
-8.92 T7V-17Vdla -735 
135 1.25-1. 20pm 134 
1.66 SVOVpm 1.48 
334 2.09-2-03pm 3.18 

t UK and Ireland are quoted in U.S. currency. Forward premiums and 
discounts apply to the U.S. dollar and net ta the individual currency. 
Belgian rata is for convertible francs. Financial franc 62. 10-62.20. 


LONDON 


THREE-MONTH EURODOLLAR 
Sim points of 100% 


U.S. TREASURY BONDS 
8% $100,000 SZnda of 100% 



Gen 

High 


June 

91.64 

81.66 

91.60 

Sept 

91.00 

81.04 

90.97 

D«c 

8ft£3 

90.61 

90^7 

Marcfa 

90.2B 

saa 

90-24 

June 

89.98 

90.00 

90.00 

EM. volume 3.834 (4J37) 



91.70 

91.10 

80.66 

90.29 

90.00 


Close High Low Prev 
June 73-26 73-31 73-21 74-02 
Sept 72-55 72-29 72-26 73411 

Eat. volume 1.503 (2.540) 

Previous day's open lot 4,774 (3,035) 


(incorpomoowtiti ttmiatijtattfiry and sstaMstvOaiArnae^amml^NmtriancJij 


CHICAGO 


Pwvious day's open int- 18^75 (183761 


THREE-MONTH STERLING 
£500,000 points of 100% 


U.S. TREASURY BONDS {CBTJ 
8% $100,000 32nda of 100% 


US$100,000,000 Guaranteed Floatmg Rate Notee 1991 

Guaranteed on aoubordmated basis as to payn^.^i^^.andlnt&fe3tby ; 


Close High 


June 

Sept 

Dec 

March 

June 


Close 

High 

Low 


Sapt 

72-27 

72-30 

87.48 

87^46 

S7J8 

87314 

Dec 

71-30 

72-01 

88 JO 

88^3 

88.08 

88.17 

March 

71-04 

71-04 

88.63 

88.59 

88.56 

88.60 

June 

70-13 

70-13 

8 m 

B8.79 

88.78 

88.78 

Sept 

69-24 

6924 

8J3Q 

— 


88-86 

Dee 

69-06 

69-05 


Low 

73-20 

72-18 

71-21 

76:28 

70-04 

69-16 


Prev 

IMH 

73-03 

72-05 

71-10 

70-18 


Standard CharteredPLC 


. (Vnco/po/ared footed fia&tfyfrj&Jo&nriT 


Previous day's opan tm. 7314 (7380) 


20- YEAR 12% NOTIONAL GILT 
£50.000 32nd* of 100% 


March 

June 

Sept 

Doc 


58-20 

68-04 


09-10 

68-24 


68-04 68-01 68-08 


67-09 67-09 67-04 67-13 


In accordance with the provisions of the Notes, notice is hereby given mat Ibrthe ah 
months period (184 days) from 20th May to 20th Ncwomba; 1965 the Notes wia 
cany interest at the rale of 8' Vi « per cent perannurn.- .' 


June 

Sept 

Dec 

March 


Close 

104-28 

K*d7 

108-13 

1084)1 


High 

105-02 

1064)1 


Low* Prev 
104-19 104-31 
moi 1084)9 

— 106-15 

— 108-03 


US. TREASURY BILLS 
Sim points of 100% 


(IMM) 


Est volume 1,903 (Z.540) 

Previoua doy'a open mt 4.174 (4.221) 
Bens quota (dean cash price of 13?,% 
Treasury 2003 less equivalent price Of 
near futures contract) -10 to par 
(32nda). 


STERLING E28.000 5 per £ 


Juno 

Sept 

Dec 

March 

June 

Sept 

Dec 

Match 


CIOM 

92.54 

S23B 

91.74 

91.47 

9133 

91.03 

90.B4 

90.57 


High 

92.53 

32.12 

91.78 

91.49 

9133 

91JJ3 

9034 

90.67 


Low 


Prev 

92.58 
92.08 92.13 

9>.7Z 91.79 

91.48 SI .52 
9133 9135 

91.01 91.04 

9032 9035 

— 90.66 


The interest payment dale will be 20th Novembetl 9B5. Payment which win amount 
to USS444.03 per US$1 0.000 Note, will be madeagainstgurrendej of Coupon No. B ^ 



J. Henry Schroder Wagg 4C6. Limited 

Agent Bank- - ■ ; "7 



High 

13624 


Close 
June 13580 
Sept 1.M65 
Dec 13365 13345 
Est volume 989 (908) 

Previoua day** opan Irrt. BJ33 (9.119) 


Low Prev 
13475 13500 
— 1337S 
1334S 1. 


CERT. DEPOSIT (IMM) 
Sim points of 100% 


DEUTSCHE MARKS DM 126,000 
S per DM 


June 

Sept 

Dec 

March 


Cl 090 

9139 

9139 

9038 

90.6* 


High 

92.00 

91.42 

91.02 


Low Prev 
91-91 92.00 

9134 9F.41 

9033 9130 

90.63 90.86 


High 


Close 
June 03253 
Sept 03277 03277 
Eat. volume 90 (41) 

Previous day’s open Int. 232 (225) 


Lew 

03212 

0.3268 


THREE-MONTH EURODOLLAR 
Sim points of 100% 


(IMM) 


03236 

03260 


SWISS FRANCS SwFr 125,000 
S per SwFr 


High 


Low Prev 
— 03857 


CIOM 
June 03869 
Sapt 03905 
Eat. volume nil (nil) 

Previoua day*a open Int. IBS (155) 


Jute 

Sept 

Dec 

Match 

June 

Sept 

Dec 


Close 

91.66 

9132. 

90.59 

90.24 

8936 

89.73 

8932 


High 

91.68 

9135 

90.64 

9038 

90.00 

09.76 

8935 

8936 


Low 
9138 
90 96 
80.56 
9033 
8934 
89.73 
8931 

8331 


Prev 

91.66 

91.04 

90.62 

9037 


89.76 

8835 


STERLING (IMM) Ss per £ 


JAPANESE YEN Y123m S per YIOD 


High 

03977 


Low 

03877 


936V9.50\ 

8304-8.97*1 

250.40-252.00 

21.614-21.89 

2.5800-26195 


1.9664-13674 64-G& lira dis 
8384-8.884, 3-3Vore die 
838*«-937>. 1.55-1-65c dis 

8.914-8.914 64-OVora die 
2S0.603S0.70 0.43-0.39y pm 
21 .64-21 .65 3V24gro pm 

2 9820-25830 0.73-0. 67c pm 


Sth African Rand 8.5110 8.5290 . 1 3BOO 1.9900 United States — j 

UJLE. Dirham....' 4.6369 43408 i 3.6720-3.6730 Yugoslavia- 

* Selling rate. 

t Correction (May 16): South African Rand — £ rata was 24865-2.4795. 


CURRENCY MOVEMENTS CURRENCY RATES 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 



Ecu 

central 

rates 

Currency 
amour ts 
against Ecu 
May 17 

% change 
from 
central 
rate 

% change 
adjusted for 
divergence 

Divergence 
limit % 

Belgian franc ... 

44.9008 

45.1448 

-1-0.54 

+0.63 

±1-5471 

Danish krone ... 

8.14104 

8.04756 

-1.15 

-1.06 

-*■1.6419 

German D-mark. 

2.24184 

2^4161 

—0.01 

+0.0B 

±1.1476 

French franc 

6-87456 

6.84079 

-0.49 

-0.40 

±1 .3609 

Dutch guilder ... 

2.52585 

2-53276 

+0.27 

+0.38 

±1-6171 

Irish punt 

0.72569 

0.716580 

-1.26 

-1.17 

±1-6673 

Italian lira 

1403-48 

1430.68 

+194 

+1.94 

±4.0410 

Changes are for 

Ecu, therefore 

positive -change denotes a 


May 17 

Bank, of 
England 
Index 

Morgen 
Guaranty 
Change % 


79.0 

-10.4 

U J. dollar.. 

145.6 

+ 30.9 


87.9 

—7.0 

Austrian schilling. 

111-9 

+ 3.S 

Belgian franc- 

SB. 3 

-10.8 


77.4 

— 6.0 


121.8 

+6.8 

Swiss frano 

129.5 

+7.6 

Guilder- 

112.1 

+9.9 

French franc. 

64.9 

— 18.6 

Ura 

45.2 

—17.3 

Yen - .. 

168.0 

+ 11.4 


May 17 


weak currency. Adjustment calculated by Financial Timas. 


Morgan Guara n ty changes: 

1980-1982 =>100. Bank of England Index 
(base average 1875-100). 


Sterling . — 

U.S. 8. 

Canadian 8 
Austria Soft 
Belgian Fr._ 
Danish Kr.. 

Dnark. 

Guilder 

French Fr— 

Lira 

Yen 

Norway Kr_ 
Span'll Pta~ 
Swedish K. 

Swlus Fr 

Greek Drich 
Irish Punt 


Bank special l European 
rate Drawing l Currency 
% Rig Ms ; Unit 


— !0. 786986' 0.575690 


8 

9.93 

4ia 

9** 

7 

Ai* 

0*a 

9*s 

15*g 

6 

8 


0393176(0.786970 
* 0397039 

81.6841 
N/A 

11.0143 
NIA 

3.46088 1 
9.36074 
1955.44 


260.479] 


NIA 

178.549 
11.5 i 830530 
4 i 8.57288. 
80i« 135.350, 


18.7753 

46.1448 

8.04756 

2.24161 

8.63876 

634079 

1430.68 

188.469 

6.44888 

186.493 

6.49003 

138618 

983759 


183, 0.978980 0.716683 


•CS/SDR rate for May 16: 1.38019. 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 


Close 
• 03994 

Sept 0.4016 
Eat. volume 1 (nil) 

Previous day's open int. 164 (164) 


Prev 

0.3977 


FT-SE 100 INDEX 
E2& per hill index point 



Close 

Him* 

Low 

Prev 

June 

1.2650 

1JZ660 

1-2560 

72690 

Sept 

1.2530 

1.2S45 

1.2430 

1200 

Dec 

1.2440 

1.2465 

K2360 

12385 

IWMI Ul 

— 

— 



12266 

June 

7^395 

12450 

72300 

1^295 

GNMA (CBT) 




8% SI 00.000 32ndfl of 

100% 



High 

13330 


Qdh 
June 13210 
Sept 13270 
Eat. volume 181 (344) 

Previous day's open Int. 1.502 (1396) 


Low Prev 
131.95 13235 
— 733.55 


June 

Sept 

Dec 

March 

June 

Sept 


Cl cm 

Hiqh 

Low 

71-21 

71-23 

71-19 

70-28 

70-31 

70-28 

70-10 

70-14 

70-10 

69-12 

69-14 

68-12 

£0-00 

— 

— 


Prev 

71-25 

71-03 

70-18 


6909 


U.S. ST 5. 000.000". . 

THE FUJIKURA CABLE WORKS. LTD 

. ■ (Fujikura Denser) Kabushiki Kalsha} ' 

(Incorpora ted with limited liability in Japan} ■ 

GUARANTEED FLOATING RATE NOTES DUE 1987 



unconditionally and irrevocably guaranteed as- to \ 
payment of principal and interest. by ■ 

THE MITSUI BANK. LIMITED •: 

(Kabushiki- Kaisha Mitsui Ginko) '• '■/" 

(Incorporated with limited liability m Japan) - 

In accordance with the provisions of the-. Notes and- Agent -Sank 
Agreement between The Fujikura Cable Works, Ltd.. The Mitsui 
Bank. Limited and Citibank. N.A. dated May 7. ' 1980.- ru>tice'is 
hereby given that the Rate of interest has been fixed at8lYi6%pa 
and that the interest payable on the relevant Interest Payment Date, w 
November 20. 1985, against Coupon No. 11 in respect'd USS5.000jI 
nominal amount of the Notes will be .US$225.21 - • -' ■■■ 


May 20. 198S. London 

By. Citibank. N.A. ICSSI Dept.}. Agent Bank 


ClTtBANi © 


Vita 


F^| 



i? 
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WEEKLY CHANGE IN WORLD INTEREST RATES 


LONDON 
Base nfftt 
7 day IrrterbanK 
8mth Interbank 


May 17 change! 


. NEW YORK 


12Sg 

Treasury sill Tender [11.993& 
Bond 1 Bills 
Band 8 Bills 
Band 3 Bills 
Band 4 Bills 
3 Mth. Treasury Bills 
1 Mth. Bank Bills 
3 Mth. Bank Bills 


TOKYO 

One month Bills 
Three month bills 
BRUSSELS 
Ons month 
Three month 
AMSTERDAM 
One month 
Three month 


IZig-lSJ* ‘Unch’d; Prime rates 
•-rfa . Federal funds 

+ Jr 1 3 Mth. Treasury Bills 

• 4 O.OOia ! 6 Mth. Treasury Bills 
lUnoh* d) 3 Mth. CD 
.Uneh’ d, 

Unch* d FRANKFURT 
Uneh 'd- Lombard 
+ J, lOna Mth. Interbank 

'Three month 

tUnch'd 
1 (PARIS 

a ani ok ,,, J Intervention Rate 

b'mItr HnSD .S' On® Mth. interbank 
6.3437S -Uneh 'd. Three mnnth 


18S| 
'l8l4 
18 Ig 
18 

,12-18^ 
IlBft- 
12i 


May 17 


laiOtR 

8 

7.49 
7.60 . 
7.90 


.change 


uL 

1— 037 
1-035 


6-0 
5.728 
! 8.775 


Unch'd 
1.085 
1-0.05 


i «r 


14* 

'—A 


; MILAN 
i One month 
1 Three month 


10l B 

101r 

10ft 


14ft 

Mft 




i + ft 

•+ia 


.DUBLIN 
One month 
(Three month 


;i8»* 

iizse 


Unch’d 

Unch’d 


a 


Unch'd 
i-la 


London— band 1 bills mature in up to 14 days, band 2 bills 16 to 33 day*. 
band 3 bills 34 to 63 days end band 4 bills 64 to 91 days. Rates quoted repre- 
sent Bank cl England buying or selling rates with the money market. In other 
contras raise are generally deposit rates In tha domestic money market end 
their respective changes during tha weak. 


The Industrial Bank of Japan 
Finance Company N.V. - 

US. S50 ,000,000 

Guaranteed Floating Rata Notes Due 1988 


.. t’C.j-" 
rt:e prre* 

5'ei 

r» 

Ten a ^ 

; -27 sr-r 
* f-u 1-- 



In accordance 'with the terms and conditions of the Notes arid the 
provisions of the Agent Bank Agreement between The Industrie Bank 
of Japan Finance Company N.V^ The Industrial Bank of Japan Limited 
and Citibank, N.A., dated November 16. 1981, notice is hereby given 
that the Rate of Interest has been fixed at &* Vi*% p*..-arid that -the 
interest payable on the relevant Interest Payment Date, November '20. 
1985. egainst.Coupon No. 8'will be of US$444.03. ' 


May 20. 1985. London 

^By: Citibank, NJL (CSSl Dept), Agent Bank 


OTTBANCO 


rii'-” r - 

£ Ssj*w. *- 
■± 'TiriiY ;=??* 
2C5L-J? : 

l- jpjvm. zr.i 
DP 1 

OlMt-Tl §X: A 
wiaens?. 


May 17 

[Pound Strung 

| UA Dollar i 

| Dsutacfienik 

J'panesaYen, 

FrenchFrruic 

u 

l 

8 

1 

Dutch Guild 
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MONEY MARKETS 


Restraints on lower rates 


This quiet period on the 
London money market is set to 
continue for several weeks and 
possibly tor some months. There 
was little reaction to Friday’s 
inflation figure. The rise of 69 
per cent In year on year UK 
retail prices in April was a little 
more than anticipated, but a 
large part of the monthly rise 
was caused by rising mortgage 
rates, which were in turn the 
result of a sharp increase in 
London interest rates. 

Since this was done to support 
the pound, and has proved 
justified, at least to some extent. 


another cut in clearing bank 
base rates takes place, and this 
is the reason for the lack of 
movement on the London market 
at present 

Three-month interbank Is 
locked around the Barclays and 
Midland Bank base rate level of 
12 } per cent and the flatness- of 
the reversed yield curve shows 


there is little anticipation of 
movement in rates for some 
time. 

Although domestic events are 
a major restraint on any down- 
ward move in London interest 
rates, it remains to be seen 
whether the fall in U.S. rates 
will bring about any earlier 
reduction on this side of the 


Atlantic. 

Recent comments by Mr Paul 
Volcker, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, hinted at an eas- 
ing of U.S. monetary policy, but 
the cut in the Fed’s discount rate 
on Friday ahead of tomorrow's 
Federal Open Market Committee 
meeting came as something of a 
surprise. 
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by a large rise in money supolv 
and high bank lending, the infla- 
tion figure was water under the 
bridge as far as the foreign 
exchanges and money market 
were concerned. 

The market does not believe 
the next set of money supply 
figures can be anything but 
much better than the last, but 
may want to see another 
improvement before putting 
strong downward pressure on 
interest rates. It may therefore 
be well into the summer before 
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NEW YORK (4 pm) 

Prime rate 
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Fed (untie 

Fed funds at intervention 


The fixing rates are tha arithmetic 
means, rounded to the nearest one- 
sixteenth, of the bid end offered raw* 
for SlOm quoted by tha marker to five 
reference tranks at 11 am each working 
day. The banks ere National West- 
minster Bank. Bank of Tokyo, Deutsche 
Bank, Banqus Nationals do Peris end 
Morgan Guaranty Trust. 


. J , EC - GD l S fld , Ra “ E** 3011 finance IV: Average Rate of Imerest period 
April 3 to May 7 (inclusive): 12.787 pr cant. Loeal authorities end finance 
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Bate (published by tha Finance Houses Association): 13*3 par cent from May 1. 
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COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(A statutory corporation of the Commcnwealth of Australia) 


A$50,000,000 
13 H96 Notes Due 1990 


The Commonwealth of Australia guarantees the due payment of all moneys that are 
or may at any time become, payable by the Commonwealth Bank of Australia 




Issue Price 100% 
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TURKEY 

..Under Mr. Turgot Ozal’s leadership, Turkey is pressing 
i ahead with bold economic and legal reforms. At the same 
time the transition to foil democracy is proceeding steadily. But 
the country also has pressing social and economic problems 
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which make the need for change urgent. 


need for reforms 



Tarry Kirk 

President Evren (left, in the centre picture) is the guardian. of the 1982 Constitution which almc to provide stability as the country moves rapidly away 
from Its traditional village life and becomes a modern urban and Industrial s odety (symbolised by the headquarters of the Turkiye Is Bankasi in Ankara 

(top,, right) 


irkof Japan 
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By DayM Barchan! 

Ankara Correspondent 

TURKEY, .as it looks towards 
the rest' of. ’the 1980s and be- 
yond,- seems better placed today 
than for half a .century to trans- 
late into * reality Ataturfc's goal 
of- catching Up with Western 
Europe and the modem world. 

Yet, underlying the sense of 
dynamism . animating • the 
couhtiy there remains a certain 
fragility. - The. process of eco- 
nomic uid political •• convales- 
cence from the 1 convulsions . of 
the 1970s is not. yet fully over, 
and it may be several’ more 
years before fiillr normality is 
restored. 

National ’ life- is ’ still 
dominated by the energetic and 
anitft Sous' reform : plans of the 
Prime Minister. . Mr . Turgot 
Ozal: -“Turkey- lagged behind, 
unnecessarily;: ln- ; adhtjnlrt ra- 
Son,- legidationjiMMl - aH the 
or^aHflsaS^.’asHgSefsd -tn' be- 
come and an 

says one 

of- b usiness- 

“Now :tfie Prime Minister is 
trying to <ra?m legislation and 
reorganisation t* Which wouM 
normarty"^ tAe ! decad^ -. into 
months -and ; jmara. >ffs- p- r ihce 
against time:? Sooner or; -later, 
the-’ Prime MniatAr wiltSre qr 
another' government- will 'gome, 
to Twaw-viei; vital; foe the 


■ country tint be should go as 
far as he can in the process of 
updating our institutions while 
he has time.” 

It is probably because, what- 
ever their political opinions, 
most Turks agree with this 
viewpoint to some extent, that 
Mr Ozal faces relatively little 
active opposition on most 

- issues. Very few areas of 
national life will be left un- 
affected by his changes. 

Industry is being prodded 

- into export-directed activities, 
with new emphasis on quality 

. control and cost efficiency. 
Turkish Consumers can, at a 
price, buy imported goods 
• which were long unavailable. 
By the end of the decade, most 

- imports into Turkey will not be 
subject to prior permission, 
while exporters will have 
learned . to live without 
subsidies. 

. Farmers — who still make up 
nearly half the working popula- 
tion — are being encouraged to 
take - up new crops and 
methods. Decades of feather- 
’ bedding have ended and for the 
’ first time, producers face direct 
competition with limited food 
imports. 

- -Efforts are- underway to 
'privatise many of the unwieldy, 
-and usually unprofitable. Sta te 
Economic 'Enterprises (SEEs) 
which have been- a drain on '-the 
'Treasury "and. a brake on the 
‘country’s - industrial progress. 
The banking system and money 
markets' are being gradually 


restructured and the' develop- 
ment of a secondary money 
market Is being contemplated. 

In addition to all these 
chang es , the Government Is also 
trying to press ahead with 
major infrastructural projects 
such as the giant Ataturk Dam 
on the • Euphrates, the second 
Bosphorous Bridge, a metro 
and tunnel system for Istanbul, 
modernisation of the highways 
and railway system, and above 
all spending on telecommunica- 
tions and energy. 

: More self-confidence 

It is not simply ambition to 
catch up with Turkey’s allies in 
Nato or the European ‘ Com- 
munities which spurs these 
changes. To some extent the 
country is racing against time. 
If it wins, then it will emerge 
early in the. next century as a 
strong industrial and urban 
power. If -it loses, it may face 
intractable social .and political 
problems. ' 

There are both optimists and 
pessimists among the Turkish 
people about the country's 
future— but despite all the 
problems of the last 15 years, 
the degree of self confidence 
seems to be growing, as Turks 
find , they nan ta c kl e successfully 
previously unfamiliar activities 
such as electronics, overseas 
contracting, engineering, ' and 
exporting; .' 

But the risks are serious ones. 
Turkey's .statistical - profile is 


that of a young society in a 
state of flux. Population growth 
may be slowing down, but at 
around 2.3 per cent annually it 
bas social and political conse- 
quences which are bard to 
handle. Nearly half a million 
young Turks are added to the 
labour market every year. Un- 
employment is believed to be 
around one in five on average. 
In some regions, notably In the 
east of the country, the percent- 
age is very much higher. 

The birth rate creates severe 
imbalances in rural society and 
has led to a flight from the 
village to the big cities which - 
creates further problems. Over 
the last few decades, cities such 
as Istanbul and Ankara have 
seen their populations growing 
by an average of 6 or 7 per cent 
a year — a figure which would be 
hard for any administration in 
the world to cope with. 

' Unemployment rising expect- 
ations, severe inequality 
between income groups and 
between regions, cultural ten- 
sions between the generations 
— nearly 60 per cent of Turks 
are under 20 years of age and 
there are marked differences in 
attitudes between young urban 
Turks and their more rural 
parents — it all adds up to an 
explosive mixture which in part 
explains why during the late 
1970s the .country’s social and 
political order came near to 
breakdown. 

Rapid progress toigards -indus - 


trialisation has long been 
diagnosed by almost all Turks 
as the only viable option for the 
country. In the 1930s, when 
private entrepreneurs and 
private capital were not avail- 
able, the country made its first 
bid to industrialise through the 
establishment of some basic in- 
dustries by the state. 

. After 1963 high growth rates 
were again achieved, this time 
by the private sector, by new 
industries oriented towards the 
lively and rapidly expanding 
domestic market The policies 
brought immediate gains for 
many Turks — but led eventually 
into a cul de sac. The necessary 
imports of raw materials and 
capital equipment could only be 
sustained up to a certain point 
by Turkey’s earnings from agri- 
cultural exports (in those days 
about two-thirds of its total 
exports). 

Since 1980, the country’s in- 
dustries have been forced — 
painfully for some— to turn to 
export markets. 

Turkey's balance of payments 
problems, while still needing 
attention, have become manage- 
able. Industrial exports on a 
highly diversified base . now 
make up two-thirds of the total 
In half a decade there has been 
a switch from autarky and 
isolationism and a gradual 
transformation into a “merchant 
state” determined to earn its 
way in the world. 

’ . Tfr« political and economic 
cp$ts-ot this transformation are 


high but they are proportionate 
to the likely benefits. No 
plausible alternatives have so 
far been suggested — and when 
Mr Ozal was edged from office 
and replaced by a critic in 
1982-83 at the economic helm, 
Turkey’s economic recovery 
quickly started to show signs of 
wilting. 

Transformation . 

The costs and the risks affect 
four social • groups: the large 
holding companies which grew 
up under the import-substitu- 
tion policies of the 1960s and 
1970s. Most seem broadly to 
accept, at an Intellectual level, 
the need for what Mr Ozal is 
doing. Accepting it at a busi- 
ness and political level Is much 
harder if you are unable to 
make new investments and some 
of your subsidiaries are surviv- 
ing only on the tolerance of 
banks who have been prepared 
not to foreclose on outstanding 
loans compounding at between 
60 and 80 per cent annually. 

From time to time, therefore, 
breezes of criticism have drifted 
from parts of the business 
world. Pressure .would probably 
have been much stronger if Mr 
Ozal had ‘ not established such 
a' strong political base after the 
elections of 1983 and 1984. 

The bureaucracy and other 
fixed income groups have also 
little to thank Mr Ozal for. Pay 
scales have been held down and. . 


living standards eroded. Many 
civil servants have an elitist 
outlook and are mildly shocked 
by Mr Ozal’s proposals to limit 
the extent of government con- 
trol and to sell off SEEs. The 
criticism would be serious here 
if it affected members of the 
officer corps as welL So far, the 
signs seem to be that it does 
not. But Turkey’s civil service 
is traditionally an enormously 
influential interest group able 
to drag its heels if it wishes. 

Pressure from the other two 
social groups — organised labour 
and the intelligentsia and 
students — has to a considerable 
extent been contained by the 
provisions of the 1982 constitu- 
tion, and the legislation which 
followed it Political activity, 
writing, unionism, the press, 
and academic life are all at 
present more closely supervised 
than was the case in Turkey a 
decade ago. Even when — prob- 
ably in another year or two — 
martial law is finally lifted in 
the country’s three major cities 
of Ankara, Istanbul and Izmir, 
the new legislation will remain. 

Turkey’s .military as well as 
Mr Ozal regard it as necessary 
to prevent a return to social and 
economic chaos. They -.strongly 
resent Western and European 
criticism oh these points, 
regarding it both as interference 
in the country’s internal affairs 
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Trade Financing: It fakes a lot move than just finance 


KTiSATE 


Mi 


“We FinanceTrade’ 


Foreign trade financing in a country 
where foreign trade is growing at a rapid 
pace demands a lot more than the 
organization and management of 
conventional finance. 

; ■ iktisat Bankasi meets the demands of 
this growth, being equipped with the most 


important asset in modem international 
banking: Competent, experienced and 
imaginative people; people with a unique 
way of finding out new alternatives and 
working out desired results. 

This is why we are the most rapidly 
developing Turkish bank in trade financing. 


Iktisat Bankasi Tfltk A J$ r Head Office & Main Branch Buyukdere Caddesi 1 65 Esentepe Istanbul, Turkey, Phone: 172 7000, Telex: 26021 ikbn tr Other branches in Ankara, Izmir, Bursa, Adana. Mersin, Gazianlep and DenizH 
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Under the Marti Flag 


TURKEY 2 


Politics 


lift* 



THE MARTI GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Marti proudly announces, after five years of continuous expansion, 
the launching of a new generation of 8 Marti companies - The Marti 
Group -with Marti Shipping and Trading Ccxlnc.,as the parent company, 


# Marti Shipping and Trading Co. Inc. • Marti Ship Agency Ltd. 

(Contracting/Project Handling) (Agency Services) 

# Marti Chartering Co. Inc. # Marti international Aps 

(Chadering/Shipmanagemenl) Copenhagen 

(Chartering) 

G Marti International Transport Co. Inc. # Marti Shipping NV 

( Trailer and truck fleet owners/ Forwarders) Antwerp 

(Chartering/Forwarding/Agency services.) 

# Marti Ship Management Co. Inc. # Marti Agency Ltd. 

(Shipcwning/Management) Tehran 

(Forwarding) 

Each of these companies is a leader in its own field, sharinq in the Marti tradition of 
giving first-class service by sea and land, all over the world, using the 
most up-to-date means. 


\ Marti International Transport Co. Inc. 

( Trailer and truck fleet owners/ Forwarders; 


\ Marti Ship Management Co. Inc. 
(Shipawning/Management) 
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ALTHOUGH Mr Ozal 
still dominates the politi- 
cal scene 18 months after 
Turkey’s first general 
elections since the 1980 
military revolution, 
rivals are emerging. 
Their challenge outside 
Pa rliame nt is also likely 
to prove a threat to his 
economic reforms. Mean- 
while, the military 
continue to exert a 
powerful behind-the- 

scenes influence asthe 
guardian of the new 
constitution. 
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Turkey's new single chamber National Assesn My has been placid since . the 1983 elections 
but the parties outside it are now gearing up for the chance to win seats In it next-year 





The start of the big sort-Out 


The mid term 
elections 


DAVID BARCHARD 


JUNE 1886, is a date 
which Turkish politicians are 
beginning to note down in their 
diaries. That is the month when 
the electors will be given a 
partial chance to express their 
views on the major political 
parties in elections to empty 
seats in Parliament 

It looks like being a com- 
plicated race with more at stake 
than simply a rest of Mr Tnrgut 
Oral's popularity. 

Turkey's present political 
parties are ail fledglings. They 
were set up in 1983 when the 
military lifted a ban on politics, 
imposed in 1981 when all the 
pre-coup parties (must of them 
with traditions going bade 
decades) were shot down. The 
old parties were confidently ex- 
pected to re-emeige under new 
labels. 

In due course they did. 
However, in the meantime, the 
military had encouraged the 
j formation of two parties, one 
right-wing and one delicately 
1 centre-left, and only allowed 
these and Mr Oral's Motherland 
I Party to contest the 1983 
! General Elections. 

As is generally known, Mr 
Oral trounced his rivals and 
went on tn freer l*&al elections 
1 to keep his first place against 
a challenge from the parties 


excluded from the general 
elections. 

This has produced a curious, 
if temporary, six-party system 
which may be sorted out in the 
June 1386 by-elections and die 
1988 General Election. 

It also means that until then, 
the second and third largest 
parties in the country, are not 
represented in parliament, have 
limi ted official -recognition 
(though they do get some state 
aid), and are seldom allowed 
broadcasting rime — even though 
two parties which seem doomed 
to extinction in 1988 enjoy all 
these things. 

One of the key questions of 
Turkish politics is whether the 
left or the right is the more 
split Both offer the voter a 
choice of three. • 

On the right with the ineffec- 
tual Nationalist Democracy 
Party, expected to disappear, 
die basic battle is between Mr 
Oral's Motherland Party and 
the True Path Party, set up by 
supporters of the ousted 
premier of 1980, Mr Suleyman- 
DemlreL That battle is compli- 
cated by subdivisions in each 
party. 

For tiie present however, the 
advantage clearly rests with Mr 
Oral’s Motherland Party. It not 
only enjoys the fruits of office. 
It is also untainted by the bad 
record of the politicians of the 
pre-coup period. But it is a very 
new growth and was forged out 
of very divergent right-wing 
elements by Mr Ozal in 2983. 

- It looks, however — following 
a triumph for the Prime 
Minister at the party congress 


in April — as if its unity is 
guaranteed for. the time being 
Its fortunes will probably rise 
or fall with the outcome of the 
Prime Minister's economic 
policies. 

The Prime Minister’s main 
rival, Mr Suleyman Demirel, is 
banned from politics for 19 
years. His chance will come if 
the electorate were to hanker 
for a .return to the status ante-. 
Ozal. The True Path Party got 
only 13 per cent of the votes in 
' the 1983 local elections.- It has 
since been agitated by a bid for 
Us leadership by Mir Mehmet 
Yazar. the former head of 
Turkey's Union of Chambers 
of Industry and Commerce. ' • • * 

A similar rivalry may dip the 
wings of the Social Democracy 
Party, the country's second 
largest. Its leader, Mr Erdal 
InOnu -stepped reluctantly into 
the breath in 1983 and his 
party, Sodep, has become , the 
main inheritor of the 30 to 40 
per cent of Turkish votes 
which used to go to the centre- 
left Republican Peoples Party. 

But in August thin year, an- 
other left-wing party,, tacitly 
backed by Mr Bulent Ecevit 
the Social Democrat former 
Prime Minister, will be set up. 
It is unlikely to get as many 
votes as Sodep — - but it will 
probably keep Sodep from mak- 
ing a breakthrough. Rank and 
file members of the new party 
privately admit that it will prob- 
ably take more than two elec- 
tions before all' the votes on the 
left are back under one um- 
brella. 


This news wHl probably not 
be altogether unwelcome to 
those international bankers and 
businessmen who "worry .that 
anyone but kb* Ozal . in power 
would probably put a halt to 
' his economic reforms. 

However, among politicians, 
sights are already being set' on. 
some sort of coalition deal in 
. 1988 or earlier, if Mr OzaTwere 
to bring the election date for- 
ward.- Mr teal, confident as 
always, maintains that he will 

■ win. an outright majority:.. -But 

if he doesn't then his. Mother- 
land Party may .have to go. into 
.coalition, most probably with 
the True Path -Party. 

There have already been 
hints from the Ozal camp that 
if Mr Demirel were to ’trans- 
form himself into a r nationally 
accepted figure,” he might find 

■ it possible not only to get the 
ban on his political -activities 
lifted — but even to stand as a 
candidate for the most glitter- 
ing prize of all, the Presidency 

. itself when President Evren 
steps down in 1989. - 

Others howeverpoint out that 
if he still wants the job. Presi- 
dent Evren may be technically 
eligible to stand for a second 
term that year. . - 1 . 

. lii the short t er ra, Turkey's 
political life seems rather 
anaemic with a novice parlia- 
ment and an- ineffectual opposi- 
tion. But at constituency lev f, 
all -the major, contenders are 
putting in efforts to build up 
their parties, aware that the 
presenrbecalmed State of Turk- 
ish politics is not going to last 
for ever. 
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A trouble-shootin g team leader 


The Ozal style 


DAVID BARCHARD 
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Halil Slvgin — identified by his 
critics in the Turkish press with 
the far right wing of the party 
— occupied the limelight. 

Finally, in April, 1984, the 
prime minister’s youngest 
brother. Dr Yusuf Bozkurt 
Ozal, was brought home from 
Washington where he had been 
working with the IFC, and made 
head of the state planning 
organisation. 

Behind these changes, there 
seemed to be an effort to re- 
structure Turkey’s creaky 
bureaucracy in a way which 
would enable Mr Ozal’s men to 
bring as much direct pressure 
as possible to bear on particu- 
lar problems. This impression 
was heightened in May 1984, 
when a vast series of adminis- 
trative shake-ups placed most 
of the state sector under the 
particular responsibility of 
various individual ministers of 
state. 

In most sectors of course, it 
will take time before Mr Oral's 
administrative shake-down can 
be properly assessed. There 
have been some complaints that 
authority is now too frag- 
mented. “You have the steel 
sector divided- between the 
Ministry of Industry which 
handles some plants” says an 
Istanbul businessman “and the 
private sector where there is no 
sectorial control and the 
Minister of State handling some 
other plants. An overall 
approach for the sector and 


duced one trip-wire in January 
this year, when Mr Ismail 
Ozdaglar, who had been a 
trouble-shooter in the energy 
sector, was forced to resign 
after being accused of demand- 
ing bribes from a Turkish ship- 
ping magnate. 

Mr Ozdagiar’s case is cur- 
rently being investigated by a 
parliamentary committee and he 
is likely to be tried by the 
Supreme Court later this year. 
The case sparked off public 
critcism against Mr Ozal’s chief 
adviser who had advised the 
shipowner to tape-record his 
conversations with Mr Ozdaglar. 

Mr Ozdagiar’s resignation 
followed that of the Finance 
and Customs Minister, Mr Vural 
Arikan, some months earlier. 
There has been talk of other 
cabinet changes including pos- 
sibly that of foreign minister. 

To some, this reflects the fact' 
that In 1983 the Prime Minister 
had to pick a relatively inex- 
perienced team. To others, 
political factors are the key. 

These certainly played a part 
in the dropping of Mr Halil 
Sivgin as deputy chairman of 
the Motherland Party in April 
at the Party Congress. Mr Ozal’s 
overriding concern is to hold 
the party together and Mr 
Sivgin had appeared to be build- 
ing up his own power-base. 

Among the new faces at the 
top of the party is that of Mr 
Bulent Akarcali, a westera- 


detiberately encouraging the 
political centre to assume more 
prominence. 

The same lesson is generally 
drawn from the rise of Mr 
Mesut Yilmaz. Sometimes tipped 
as the next Foreign Minister 
Mr Yilmaz is still only 35 but 
he has become one of the key 
figures in the cabinet There 
are even those who see him as 
a possible successor to Mr 
though his role so far appears 
to be more that of a trusted 
staff officer. 

Other key figures in the 
administration are Mr Ekrem 
Pakdemirli at the Under- 
secretariat of the Treasury and 
Foreign Trade and Mr Yusuf 
Bozkurt Ozal. Mr Oral has 
quickly grown into his new 
office and though the Oral 
Government is sometimes criti- 
cised for relying on relatives of 


Mr Pakdemirli — — an inde- 
fatigable negotiator — now 
seems a much more established 
figure than he did a year ago. 
His Undersecretariat — whose 
Powers replaced those of the 
formerly influential but very 

conservative finance ministry. 

is no longer challenged but 
seems to he a part of the land- 
scape. 

The system of administration 
remains very much an 'ad 
nomtitem one. Hans in the 
Prime Minister’s office seldom 
sewn to be cast far in advance 
and schedules .can change 
abruptly without warning; This 
w perhaps inevitable in' a. 
Government which sees itself 
as racing against time in an 
effort to push through reforms 
bureaucratic 
formerly encap- 
sulated Turkish administration. 
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Politics 


TURKEY 3 


Martial 


starts 


to relax 


JN THE PAST six. months. The. 
last remnants - -o£ the military 
presence has -virtually faded 
from the streets of. Ankara. The. 
withdrawal to the barracks -may 
be partly to -establish Turkey's 
credentials' in Europe and the 
West as- a country -in transition 
to democracy. .Ji 

More important; however, are 
internal ' considerations which 
. make , the m0itaz7'wuh:to-maln> 
tain , a lower . profile: As one 
observer puts .il. “The Armed 
Forces need ; to- retain their 
popularity as a means of pulling 
the earpet- out from under the 
political opposition.’* 

.The. attitude, of-:' conscripts 
who make up more than half 
the massive . 600,000-strong 
Turkish armed forces is also a 
factor. “ They don't want to 
hear that (the return to demo- 
cracy) is not working." 

Like most Turks, the con* 
scripts see the military as the 
country’s saviours, the force 
which stopped he anarchy and 
terrorism of the late 1970s that 
claimed more than 5,000 lives. 

. Unlike their officer counter* 
pacts, however, they do not 
have any vested interest in 
military rule and they genuinely 
appear to believe in President 
Kenan Evren as the guardian of 
the country's democratic frame* 
work. 

Martial law has been lifted 
in all but 23 of the 67 provinces 
and a loosening up of the tight 
disciplines imposed after the 
1980 coup seems to be well 
under way.. However,, in the 
major cities martial law remains 



PROFILE: ERDAL INONU 


Politician who prefers academic life 


-The. Army- on duty outside the Dohnababce Palace, Istanbul 


through .after the 1980 military 
takeover. 

Arguing -that political 
liberalisation would mean a 
return to fighting in the streets 
— an argument even some left- 
wing Turks would find it diffi- 
cult to deny — President Evren 
has set his. face sternly against 
any amendments to the strict 
Constitution of 1982, during his 
term in office ending in 1989. 

Elsewhere the supervisory 
mechanisms created by the 
military continue to operate. 
One such is the Higher Edu- 
cation Board or YOK, which 
was set up by the military and 


The Army 

STEPHANIE GRAY 


in force. Among other things, 
trtial 


this means that trials in max 
law tribunals, something rela- 
tively common for civilians in 
Turkey, continue. 

Civilian -. political life is 
reviving and the military have 
established a good working 
relationship with Mr Turgut 
Ozal and his ruling Motherland 
Party, despite some fierce dis- 
approval of the party’s Islamic 
clericalist wing. / 

Nowadays there are tallies by 
political leaders — and frequent 
vocal criticism of the Govern- 
ment’s economic policies from 
wage-earners and the press. 
Political discussion... however, 
remains limited by laws pushed 


has been responsible for the 
dismissal of hundreds of univer- 
sity teachers — mostly for alleged 
left-wing leanings — without 
right of appeal or explanation. 
The military blame them for 
the unrest of the 1970s. 

For all the criticism of these 
restrictions and of the limita- 
tions placed on trade union 
activities, torture, and of the 
country’s human rights record, 
there seems little likelihood that 
the transition to democracy win 
be speeded up. 

The parties in Parliament, 
who benefited from the mili- 
tary’s exclusion of their rivals 
from the 1983 general electi o n s , 
are probably content with the 
present situation. 

In the country at large, too, 
complaints about restrictions 
under military rule are mostly 
confined to left-wing intellec- 
tuals. Life in rural areas is not 
questions and press censorship 
has restrained the spread of dis- 
cussion in the towns. 


Beside which, the Turks view 
their Army with, historical per- 
spective — for 000 years of 
Ottoman rule; the military 
authorities and the Government 
were in distinguishable. The role 
of the army in national cons- 
ciousness is immense. It was 
the army ■ which conquered 
modem Turkey from the Byzan- 
tines and which, under Ataturk, 
threw out the invaders from 
Anatolia in the 1920s. 

However in the 1980s a less 
conspicuous presence is being 
sought. The military are keen 
to dispel any ideas that their 
members, • especially career 
officers have too comfortable a 
life compared with civilians. 

Officers’ dubs are now to be 
found all over the country. 
Many are quite modest, though 
they are often located on prime 
sites. Others are luxurious, 
officers regard them as com- 
pensation for low pay in the 
services. 

The kind of envy which an 
apparently privileged existence 
might attract is one worry for 
the top leadership. A second is 
corruption. This problem be- 
came more acute during the 
years of army rule. There have 
been several prosecutions in 
martial law courts of officers 
at the major or colonel level 
who are accused of using their 
influence for personal gain. 

The military are also anxious 
to avoid discontent among the 
junior officers who are more 
exposed to radical political cur- 
rent than their elders. However 
it is always stressed that the 
1980 military intervention took 
place within the normal chain 
of command of the Armed 
Forces. Western diplomats do 
not regard the Turkish army as 
one prone to a. junior officers’ 
coup. Hierarchy, discipline, 
and obedience are everything. 


IT COMES as some surprise 
to find the man who has 
established himself as the 
second most important figure 
In Turkish politics since the 
1980 coup has ail the airs of 
the quiet academic existence 
he has led . for most of his 
life. 

Yet possibly not so sur- 
prising when one considers 
that Mr Erdal Inonn, the 
leader of the new Social 
Democracy Party (Sodep), is 
the son of Ismet, Ataturk ’s 
comrade-in-arms and succes- 
sor as President. 

A professed reluctant 
politician, Erdal Inonn con- 
founded all the pundits when, 
in the March 1984 local 
elections, he found himself in 
the awkward position of de 
factor leader of the opposi- 
tion with no representation in 
Parliament. 

While Mr Turgut OzaTs 
Motherland Party won a 
sweeping victory in the polls, 
Sodep, capturing many of the 
votes that might have gone 
to Mr Bulent Ecevit’s banned 
Republican Peoples Party, 
wiped the floor with the 
Populist Party, the official 
opposition party In Parlia- 
ment. Only four months 
earlier, the latter bad gained 


30.1 per cent of the vote to 
come second In the general 
elections, from which the 
traditional parties were 
banned. 

The Social Democrats took 
23.4 per cent of the overall 
vote, against the Populist 
Party’s very poor 8.7 per cent. 

Sodep had been prevented 
from participating in the 
General Election, having 
failed to overcome successive 
military vetoes of a necessary 
quota of founding members. 
Mr Inonn was one of those 
originally vetoed, despite his 
excellent credentials as some- 
one who had not before been 
Involved in polities. 

The 58-year-old university 
don had held posts in the 
physics faculties of Turkish 
and VS. universities since 
195L His most important 
work had - been in atomic 
physics, which he began 
under President Eisenhower’s 
Atoms for Peace programme. 
More recently, he hail also 
served on the executive board 
Of Unesco In Paris. 

He saw his role in Turkish 
academia as trying to protect 
university life from political 
events. A career in polities, 
despite his family back- 
ground, was not part of the 


structure. 

His father, who died in 
1973, was against any of his 
children entering politics. 
“ He was trying to protect ns. 
He thought political life 
rather dangerous and didn’t 
recommend it,” says Mr 
Inonn. 

Would the former Pesident 
have regarded the events of 
1980 as part of an inevitable 
cycle of military interven- 
tions? 

" In some respects it was a 
re-ran of history. But there 
have been some definite 
gains.” He saw It (the move- 
ment toward full democracy) 
as a long struggle and would 
probably have felt that one 
should not despair. 

Erdal Inonn entered politics 
finally because of the “excep- 
tional circumstances” which 
followed the last military 
takeover. Most of die political 
personalities had been banned 
and “there was a need for 
new people.” 

Now that he has made such 
a success of his new career, 
he (eels a bit nervous. It is 
not only because of his un- 
happy position as leader of a 
party which has no voice in 
Parliament. He says that, 
despite Sodep’a following, its 


policy and views are com- 
pletely ignored by the state- 
owned television and radio 
organisation TRT. Lack of 
coverage might give the im- 
pression to his constituents 
of a lack of action he. fears. 

Coverage or no, Mr Inonn 
probably does not possess the 
sort of political guile neces- 
sary to win enough seats for 
a majority, should predic- 
tions. of an early general 
election prove correct. For 
this reason, the party is seek- 
u»£ tu merge with ihe Popu- 
lists. The signs are that this 
course might gain approval at 
the P P’s congress £u June. 

Bat the administrative 
problems of marrying a 
strong party outside Parlia- 
ment with a weak one inside 
It may prove insurmountable. 
What is more, both parties 
face competition from the 
Left through a new patty, 
scheduled to be formed In 
August by followers of Mr 
EceviL 

If Sodep’s impressive gains 
were to be wiped ont In an- 
other election, one gets the 
Impression Hr Inonn would 
not be too unhappy about 
returning to a quiet academic 
Ufe. 



Stephanie Gray 


Erdal Inonn, leader of the 
New Social Democracy Party 
(Sodep). 


No rush to test boundaries of freedom 


“MUCH FREER than when I 
left,” was the verdict of one 
of Turkey’s leading journalists 
who recently returned to the 
country after a year abroad. 
He cited government scandals 
and some criticism as types of 
news article which could not 
have been published easily 
when he went abroad. 

Certainly many of the con- 
troversial features of the 
Turkish press scene seem to 
be fading gradually. There 
have been no shutdowns of 
newspapers by martial law 
authorities in 1985 and the 
major press trial— of the forth- 
right Mrs Nazli -Bleak of Ter- 
cuman, a right-wing daily — -this 
year ended in acquittal. Certain 
restrictions remain. 

The newspapers cannot pub- 
lish discussion of what went on 
under the military, for example, 
and former politicians such as 
Mr Bulent Ecevit and Mr Suley- 
man Demirel remain non- 
person s in the shadows. Mr 


Demirel — who is an active 
force in politics — is usually only 
referred to by the code-words 
“Someone who knows.” 

Most Turkish journalists, 
however, are not rushing to 
test out their freedom. Martial 
law is still in force in the 
largest cities and does impose 
periodic bans on news items. 
For example, a press conference 
by the playwrights Arthur 
Miller and Harold Pinter in 
Istanbul were banned in March. 
So, too, was reporting of a 
press conference by the Presi- 
dent of the European Parlia- 
ment, Mr Piet Dankert, during 
the same month. 

Such bans may be unneces- 
sary. Left and Right alike in 
Turkey tend to respond indig- 
nantly to claims by foreign 
visitors or politicians that there 
is anything amiss with the 
country's human rights record. 
There seetjs to be something 
close to a national cogTensus 
on this, although it has to be 


Broadcasting 
and the Press 


DAVID BARCHARD 


admitted that up until now it 
has not been easy to get cladms 
of ill-treatment published In 
the press. 

For most newspapers, the 
emphasis is very much on the 
circulation stakes with tele- 
visions, cars, lotteries and other 
hand-outs being used to woo 
the reader. Turkish newspaper 
readers are fickle and appar- 
ently fond of reading more than 
one paper each day. 

As a result there have been 
major fluctuations over the 
years in the circulation of 
some of the country’s best- 
known dailies. Hurriyet remains 
tiie staple source of news for 
most of the country, a news- 
paper which has somehow con- 


sistently managed to keep in 
step with majority instincts. 

Hurriyet, like ail the other 
papers except Cumhurlyet, 
relies extensively on colour 
printing and supplements. 
Down market, several news- 
papers now offer their readers 
a diet of garish sensation with 
little or no hard news on the 
front pages. Cumhuriyet, on 
tiie other hand, has gone up- 
market since 1980. 


The left-wing fulminations 
which once filled up its columns 
are giving way to an emphasis 
on in-depth coverage. The 
paper's economic reporting has 
become a majOT source of news 
for businessmen. 


Cumhuriyet’s major rival on 
the right, Tercuman. is marking 
time as far as its circulation is 
concerned. It remains an un- 
ashamedly polemical paper 
which has not changed greatly 
since the 1970s. 

One of the points on which 


all Turkish papers seem to be 
agreed is that the country’s 
television service could do 
better. Under its present 
director, an Oral-appointee, Mr 
Tunca Toskay, the State radio 
and television has become 
something of a whipping boy 
for the press. 

The TRT suffers from the dis- 
advantage of offering only a 
single television channel (a 
second one is contemplated) 
which means that the entire 
nation tends to focus on the 
low points of the previous 
night's broadcasting. 

News presentation and docu- 
mentaries tend to be carefully 
sanitised against controversy, 
as well as ponderous and slow- 
moving by European standards. 
Small wonder that there has 
been a video explosion in 
Turkey’s big cities over the last 
half decade offering Turkish 
viewers the chance to select 
their own alternative. 
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Start at the top 


when choosing aTurkish bank 


The Bank is i§ Bank. 

Ask any leading bank or 
corporation in the world and 
they will tell you: i§ Bank is by 
far the strongest bank in the 
private sector and by any 
measure Turkey’s leading 
commercial and industrial 
investment bank. 

They will point to i§ Bank’s 
paid-up capital and reserves (the highest) 



business bank 
1$ Bank »bo has 
mofetmhches.« 
home and abroad 
a ratal of 901 


and i§ Bank’s experience and volume of 
foreign business — the widest and largest 
as foreign currency inflow figures make 
clear. 

i§ Bank has been in business since 
1924 when the young Republic was 
largely without banks and with no 
industrial base. The Bank shouldered 
the task of providing sound banking for 
the economic development of Turkey. 
This meant loans, equity participations, 


with i§ Bank helping set up whole 
industries over the years 
and today owning equity 
in well over a hundred 
blue-chip companies. 

Business in Turkey * 
means i§ Bank, your 
knowledgeable inter- 



. . _ . __ .... Cnmpmw-linked for all operations wWi 

national banker will tell 

„ t*. if. i » the most business ( and cveiy kind) and 

you. Every published 
figure confirms it 


Head Office 

Ankara, Turkey 

Head Officc- 


Abdi Ipekri 
Ma?ta- Istanbul 
Tefc(l) IS 03 60 
Tie 24814 tsfo tr 


Ntx 75 


Branches abroad: 

London 21 Afcfennanbwy 
London EC2V 7HA 
“IfeL- (01) 606 7151 

Tie 8951543 ofcank g 


Fankftnt/Main 
bisecszcasse 3 
D-6000 Fcanldun/Main 1 
TeL (069) 20 63S 
He 4189985 isch d 


VP. Berlin 
Admfaafanagse 57 
D-1000W. Berlin 36 
Tel: (030) 614 3034 
He 181481 ischb d 


Branches in the 
TUddsfa Republic of 
Northern 

The 57123 n* dr 


Magosa 

The 57179 tsbra tk 
Giroe 

He 57233 isb ik 


Representative 

Offices: 

W. Germany 

Fcznkfuit/Main 

The 414143 iscfa d 

Holland 

The Hague 

The 34239 ebon nl 


Bureaus in 
W. Germany: 
Gologne 

The 8886609 iscfa d 


Tie 528347 smue d 


He 722746 iscfa d 


Tie 217; 


isbbd 


IS BANK 



‘i§’ pronounced as in Turkish, means ‘business'. 
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Foreign PoK 




Based firmly 


on mutual interest li 


If you are planning to do business with 
Turkey what you need is a reliable 
partner with in-depth knowledge of the 
Turkish market and sound experience in 
international business to look after your 
interests. 


Relations with 
the U.S. 


ROBERT MAUTHNER 


YA§AR HOLDING, one of the most 
powerful and most dynamic private 
enterprise groupings in Turkey today with . 
thirty-eight manufacturing and trading 
companies, can provide all the services 
your organization requires. 


TURKEY’S relationship with 
the U.S., in spite of all its ups 




We have the strength to help you. 

And a wealth of experience to share with you. 



YEARS OF GROWTH 


It is through this diversified experience wc 
speak the language of business. Here are some 
of our activities: 

• Manufacture of paints chemicals, paper 
tu p it fertilizers. 

• Production of milk and dairy products. 

• Livestock slaughtering and processing. 

• Brewing. 


Engineering, manufacture of boilers, 
mechanical and refrigeration eq u ipment. 

• Banking and insurance. 

■ Foreign trade, transportation and tourism. 


Vfe speak 
tiie language 
ofyour business 


YABAR HOLDING A.?. 

§ehj» FethibeyCad. 120. IZMIR /TURKEY 
. Telephone 12 22 00 Telefax: 9-5 1-14 17 89 Telex: 52 203.yar tr 


the U.S., in spite of all its ups 
and downs, is one which is 
based firmly on mutugl interest 
and need and is certainly the 
most solid that Washington has 
with any country in the Eastern 
Medlterranean/Mlddle East 
region. 

For the U.S. k is an essential 
plank of foreign and defence 
policy to maintain close rela- 
tions with a country which is so 
strategically placed on the 
Eastern wing of Nato and which 
has common borders with the 
Soviet Union, Iran, Iraq, Syria, 
Greece and Bulgaria. 

For the Turks who, in spite 
of Kemai Ataturk, are periodic- 
ally tempted to look East 
because of what they 
perceive to be the lack of 
Interest and even rejection of 
their country by their chosen 
European partners, the U.S. 
connection is their one sure 
life-time to the West 

The Americans like to say 
that their friendship - with 
Turkey dates- back to the 18th 
century and was officially con- 
secrated by a treaty in 1830. 
But for all practical purposes, 
it was forged in the crucible 
of the uncertain post World 
War II period, when Turkey's 
traditional fear of Russian ex- 
pansionism was compounded by 
Moscow's Middle Eastern poli- 
tical manoeuvres and Stalin was 
casting a beady eye on Turkey’s 
eastern provinces. 

Since 1947, the U.S. has been 
pooring money and expertise 
into Turkey to the tune of $7bn 
in military aid and nearly $4bn 
in economic aid. It is the 
military aspect, however, which 
provides the dement for the 
whole relationship. 

Turkey likes to argue that 
the aid given by the U.S. is no 
more than a proper payment for 
Turkey's contribution to 
western defence. Not only does 
it have the second largest amy 
in Nato, with more than half a 
million men, but it provides the 
alliance with strategically placed 
air bases and some of its 
best intelligence gathering 
Installations. 

Moreover, between 5,000 and 
6,000 U.S. military personnel 
are stationed on bases which, 
since 1980, have been classified 
as joint Installations, though 
technically they come under 
the Turkish command structure. 
They include such major air- 
fields as Indrlik, near Adana, 
on the Mediterranean coast 
dose to the Syrian border- and 
PirihcUk, near Diyaxbakir, In 
Eastern Turkey. 

Under -am agreement signed 
in 1982. military airfields 
throughout the country are 
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wide-ranging Agreement.' of 

friendship and co-operation fcith 

the Soviet Union, an indicatioQ 
that whenever -things look bad 
in the West Turkey’s instinctive 
reaction isto look for- friends 
elsewhere.- « ■ \ V . - : 

In 1984 again, a bitter quarrel 
erupted over' a Congressional 
resolution accusing Turkey, of 
tiie systematic; maksacre . of 
Armenians in 1915, a charge 
that has always been denied by 
Ankara;; which claims that 
Armenians,- -just, like other 
people, were the victims of 
“ normal " warfare. • 

Congress's close scrutiny of 
Turkish politics, foreign -policy 
and hmnan rights record has 
caused a. certain paranoia In 
Turkey, which sees the mechina- 
tions of- the Greek or Armenian 
lobby in the U.S. behind every 
decision hostile to its own in- 
terests. 



President Reagan listens to Prime Minister Ozals parting remarks as he leaves the 
White House after their meeting last month 


TURKEY’S role as a mili- 
tary ally of the West 
remains the cornerstone 
of its foreign policy. But 
there have been stresses 
on its relations with the 
European Community 
and with Greece over the 
last half decade. These 
have proved hard to 
resolve. The key 


O 


friendship with the 
United States was 
cemented with a highly 
successful visit to Wash- 


ington by the prime 
minister, Mr Tor gut 
Ozal, last month. 
Turkey’s importance to 
the U.S. stands at an all 
time peak. This has 
played a major part in 
keeping its rivalry with 
Greece and its disagree- 
ments with the EEC 
under control. 


Military, assistance for the 
current fiscal year amounts to 
U.S. 8700m, with a further 
$175m allocated in the form nf 
economic aid. For fiscal 1980, 
the Reagan administration has 
asked for a total 'of- nearly Blbn 
to be approved by Congress, a 
sum which the Senate Forego 
Relations Committee lias 
already voted to reduce, bat 
only by 870m. 

Hie continuing problem over 
aid funds has not, however, pre- 
vented a real improvement in 
Turkey's relations with the U.& 
since Mr Turgut Ozal became' 
Prime Minister after -the 
general election, .of November 
1983. ;• 


being modernised with U.S. and 
Nato aid and two new airfields 
In Eastern Turkey, at Mus and 
Batman, are being constructed. 
Only last month it was 
announced that this accord, 
which is understood to apply to 
at least 10 existing bases, would 
be fleshed out with further 
bilateral agreements specifically 
allowing the U.S. to share air- 
bases on Turkish territory in 
time of war and allowing it to 
store weapons, ammunition and 
fuel on them in peace-time. 

Indeed, one of the main 
purposes of the Defence and 
Economic Co-operation Agree- 
ment, concluded in 2980 to 
provide the framework for U.S. 
military assistance to Turkey 
was to modernise the country’s 
defences. For whatever the 
justified claims the Turks might 
make about the size of their 


armed farces, their equipment 
is badly outdated. 

The Turkish air force Is still 
flying planes dating back to the 
Vietnam war, if not earlier, 
and urgently requires more 
modem military aircraft. To 
this end. General Dynamics of 
the U.S. is producing its F-16 
interceptor in co-operation with 
the Turkish state aircraft com- 
pany TUSAS. Initially. TUSAS 
will supply only some parts for 
the aircraft, about 160 of 
which will be built for the 
Turkish airforce and sales 
abroad, but it will became pro- 
gressively more involved in its 
coproduction. 

The UJL, too, is modernising 
Turkey’s ageing 3 .000-strong 
tank fleet of M 48s, which are 
being upgraded by tile fitting of 
new diesel engines and more 
powerful guns. 


Persuading the US. Congress 
to accept the Administration’s 
annual aid proposals is always a 
difficult business,' since it 
usually becomes mixed Up with 
political considerations which 
often do not help Turkey's 
case. 


On several occasions, congres- 
sional anger with Turkish 
policies has led to a serious, .if 
usually temporary deterioration 
in the US.’s relations with 
Ankara, which has taken a long 
time to repair. ’ Thus, the 
Turkish invasion of Cyprus in 
1974 induced the US. Congress 
to impose an - embargo " on 
military shipments- - tn Turkey 
in 1975, which lasted Until 1978. 


Mr Ozal’s market-oriented 
economic, policies, coupled with 
his efforts to cut inflation and 
open up the Turkish/ economy 
to international trade, have, hot 
surprisingly, found great favour 
in Washington. 

During his recent visit to the 
US., President Reagan gave Mr 
Ozal something. of a red carpet 
welcome, a fact that was quickly 
noted by the fevereezisitive 
Turks.- If Mr Ozal can also de- 
liver the political goods by 
restoring full demodracy in his 
country and. helping to bring 
about a Cyprus settlement, a. 
new ; honeymoon between the 
USL - and Turkey may be on the 
cards: 


During that three-year period, 
Turkey not only became a 
member of the Islamic Confer- 
ence Organisation, but signed a 


' But honeymoon or not, it Is 
difficult to - see how two; coun- 
tries whose interests are so In- 
tertwined, can afford to have 
anything but a transient 
quarrel. 


Misunderstandings persist 




| Robert Mautlmer, Dip- 
plimatic Correspondent 
looks behind the strains 
in relations with the 
EEC 


With International Reputation 


Now one of Turkey s 
largest private enterprises, j ;■ \ 
the Borusan Group has y 
developed from a welded J. . ratfe 
steel pipe manufacturing 
company set up in 1958 . iTj§|||| 
Today, with twenty KJplpSt 
specialist companies and 

seven independent ehHGHS 
production units, Borusan WmWfK' 
produces and markets 

hundreds of items, lliiii 
including industrial tubes, 

water and gas pipes, 
stainless steel tubes, hot 
and cold rolled coils and 
sheets, galvanized steel 
sheets and all types of 
electro-plated steel strip. 
The Borusan Group meets 
the needs of a whole 
variety of trades 


and industries world-wide. 

. In' fact more than half 

^ 6011130^3 1984 output was 
exported - to the Middle 
East to Western Europe 
and to the USA - so its 
international reputation is 
well and widely based 
If you are interested in 
quality, competitive terms 
1; m and impeccable service, 

1 * 1 Borusan can help you, too. 

Write, telex or telephone 
today for details of 
Borusans products, for a 
quotation or simply for 
more information about 
Borusan and Turkey. 

Whatever it may 


concern, your enquiry 
will receive immediate 
attention. 


TTF-tIT 


Borusan Export 
Borusan Building, 523/533 
Salipazan, Istanbul Turkey 
Tel: 144 87 50/9 lines - 145 10 90/5 fries 
Telex: 24190 brs tr - 24586 bren tr 


MORE THAN 20 years have 
passed since Turkey signed 
an Association Agreement 
with the European Commun- 
ity which was supposed to 
symbolize Turkey’s status as 
a European nation and to 
prepare it for full member- 
ship of the EEC. 

On neither score have the 
[ original objectives been ful- 
filled. The Turks, who have 
seen their Association agree- 
ment frozen for political and 
human rights reasons, and 
have consequently been 
deprived of some U.S. 3530m 
Community aid since 1981, 
feel a deep sense of grievance 
at their “ rejection " by 
Western Europe. 

That grievance is all the 
greater because, with rare 
exceptions, there Ig a general 
refusal in Ankara to lorf; 
facts is the face on the Euro- 
pean issue and to search for 
other more deep-seated 
reasons than the ones 
officially given for Western 
Europe’s coolness towards 
Turkey, namely a feeling of 
cultural and religions in- 
compatibility. 

When the Turks are fold 
that their relationship with 
the European Community or 
the Council of Europe can be 
normalised only after the 

restoration of full democracy 
in Turkey, the answer is 
always the same. The Euro- 
peans do not understand the 
historical role that the army 
has played In Turkey as the 
defender of fundamental 
political and moral values, it 
Is claimed. 

Turkey is therefore a very 
special case, which cannot be 
compared with Western Euro- 
pean nations, whose evolution 
has been quite different. 

That statement may very 
well be true, but what the 
Turks often do not realise, or 
accept, is that it begs the 
very question that It Is sup- 
posed to answer. Are the 
values, Ideals and historical 
perceptions of Turkey and 
Western Europe sufficiently 
similar to permit the inte- 
gration of the two? There are 
many, even In Turkey, who 
have expressed doubts on the 
subject, 

Turkey’s stormy relation, 
ship with the Council of 
Europe is a case in point. 
Ankara attaches inordinate 


Importance to its membership 
of an organisation which long 
ago sunk into Europe's politi- 
cal sub-conscious, as a symbol 
of Turkey’s European iden- 
tity. 

The Turks, as did the 
Greeks before they became 
members of the European 
Community, feel that mem- 
bership of the 21-member 
organisation somehow estab- 
lishes both their European 
and democratic credentials. 

Unfortunately for Turkey, 
the Council of Europe's 
functions are most clearly 
defined in an area in which 
Turkey’s recent record leaves 
much to be desired: the 
organisation's main role today 
is as the guardian of human 
rights through its off-shoots 
the European Court and 
European Commission on 
Human Rights. 

While Turkey expects to be 
treated on a par with every 
other member of the organis- 
ation, it considers as inter- 
ference in its Internal affairs 
any attempt by the Connell to 
pass a judgment on human 
rights cases in Turkey, such 
as the trials of peace activists 
and trade unionists. 

Tactics like walking out of 
ministerial meetings of the 
Council of Europe to protest 
against the Council’s decision 
to deny Turkey the presidency 
for another year, as the 
Turkish representative did 
last month, take the place or 
addressing the complaints 
which are at the heart of the 
issue. 

To a lesser degree, a simi- 
lar attitude is taken by 
Ankara towards its Associa- 
tion Agreement with the 
European Community. While 
the Europeans are castigated 
for freezing the fourth finan- 
cial protocol and their reluc- 
tance to apply the agreement's 
provisions on the freedom of 
movement of workers, due to 
come into effect in 1986, little 
or nothing Is heard in Ankara 
about its own failure to apply 
certain essential clauses of 
the agreement 
Urns. Turkey faffed in 1977 
and 1978 both to make the 
first planned alignment of Its 
external tariffs on the com- 
mon external tariff of the 
European Community and the ! 
third 10 per cent redaction 
in Its customs duties on 
Imports from the Community. 

Given this situation, the 
fact that martial law is Still 
being partially applied in 
Turkey and that the restora- 
tion of democracy in several 
other fields is still incomplete 

|n c-Ht* of the e neon raping 

progress that has been made 


in this direction. It would 
clearly be imprudent . for 
Turkey to apply- for full 
EEC membership now. 

Mr Turgut Ozal, the Prime 
Minister, has been talking of 
a possible “ surprise appli- 
cation ” ever since he won the 
general election In November 
1983, but it is difficult to see 
what could be gained from 
such a move. The least that 
can be said on the subject is 
that Ankara would be risking 
an embarrassing diplomatic 
rebuff if it were to make a 
membership application at 
this juncture. 

Denmark, which has been 
particularly punctilious in 
monitoring the Turkish poli- 
tical and human rights situ- 
ation, and Greece, to name 
only the two most obvious 
opponents of Turkish entry 
into the Community,- would 
certainly veto any member- 
ship application by Ankara. 
Even leaving the internal 
situation in Turkey aside, all 
members of the Community 
have condemned the Turkish 
invasion of Cyprus in 1974 
and have refused to recognise 
the subsequent declaration of 
independence by the Turkish 
northern part of the island. 

It looks, therefore, as if the 
restoration of dose Turkish. 
European relations is heavily 
dependent on the internal 
situation in Turkey and on a 
Cyprus settlement The best 
that can be hoped for In the 
foreseeable future is a stow 


reactivation: of the Turfcey- 
EEC Association Agreement 
as progress it made by Turkey 
towards a full return fn 
democracy. 

The whole problem is com- 
plicated by the fact that 
Turkey is a much-valued mem- 
ber of the Atlantic Alliance 
whom no one .wants to antago- 
nise to the point that the 
Turks will turn their backs on 
Europe and the West in 
general. The risk of exposing 
Nate’s south-eastern to 
hostile influences is not a 
prospect that either the UJS. 
or Western Europe wants to 
contemplate. 

F.or Turkey, its strategic 
situation and substantial con- 
tribution to Nato with, it 
should be raid, enormous US. 
financial and technical help, is 
ah important bargaining 
counter in Its relationship 
with Western Europe. - For ■ 
the European Community, 
Turkey’s Nato membership 
acts as a sharp brake on the 
tendency of some member 
countries to write off the 
Turks as suitable partners in 
the European enterprise. 

Ih- the longer ran. it is the 
real i sa t ion by the European 
Community and Turkey - 
they are condemned to pool 

their defence efforts, rather 
than any feeling of common 
destiny, history or culture. 
Which is likely to be the 
deciding factor in maintaining 
the links - between ~ two 
sceptical partners. 


USTAY GROUP OF COMPANIES 

C IVIL WORKS CONTRACTORS 
URBAN DEVELOPMENTS 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 
HOUSING PROJECTS 
FACTORIES 
EARTH MOVING 
ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
PETROCHEMICAL OFF-SITES 
PIPING 
SEWERAGE 
HOTELS 
TRADING 

FOREIGN INVESTMENT CO-OPERATION 

Cumhuriyet Cad. 12/10 TEL; 1483393 

Seyhan Apt, Elmadag 1467964 

ISTANBUL-TURKEY TlX: 23603Atay 
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.The fact is that; while. Con- 
gress- -usually lops off some- of 
the Turkish aid funds requested 
by the Administration, and in- 
sists on a 10 to 7 ratio for aid 
to. Turkey and Greece, -the sums 
that are eventually, approved 
are still very substantial, in- 
deed, Turkey, is third' in the 
world list of US. aid recipients, 
preceded only by Israel , and 
Egypt- 
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Little dialogue on 




“We propose conciliation with 
Greece. . Oar. proposals aren't 
reciprocated." says an Ankara 
official. Seen from the Turkish 
capital, the TurkishrGreek din 
pute over Cyprus appears .to 
be blocked by the. -powerful 
personality of. a Greek prime- 
minister who- shows' no Interest 
in improving relations..'. 

. Until Mr Papandremi became 
prime minister in - Greece in 
1981, the bureaucracies of the 
two countries - maintained 
regular contacts. Teams from 
the foreign ministries of 
Greece and Turkey met several 
times a year Tor negotiations, 
the aim of which seemed to. be. 
more to keep dialogue alive and 
prevent the risk of confronta- 
tion'- getting." worse, than 'to 
thrash opt practical solutions 
on. the' . areas - of ' disagreement. 

For the past four years, how- 
ever, there .has been virtually 
no dialogue and Greek. foreign 
policy has rested largely on the 
portrayal of Turkey to the 
European Community, the U.S. 
and the rest of the outside 
world as a hostile power- with 
expansionist designs. 

This situation might have 
been expected to lead te a 
serious deterioration in the 
Aegean. .Somehow It has not 
There .have, been occasional 
flare-ups. Last spring, Greece 
threatened ■ to. withdraw its 
ambassador from Ankara after 
it claimed that one of its vessels 
had come under fire during 
Turkish naval exercises hi the 
Gulf of Saros. 

But the incident proved to be 
a false alarm. Athens backed 
down, though it continues to 
protest regularly at infringe- 
ments of its airspace by. Turkish 
jets. This spring, as last year, 
it brushed ’ aside . publicly 
dangled olive branches., from 
Turkey, when - Mr Ozal, the 
Turkish prime minister, called 
for more trade and "technical 
and tourist co-operation. 

There are. several .possible 
explanations why, tension has 
not. worsened. One could be 
that Mr Papandreou’s bark, as 
far as Turkey 'is concerned, is 
worse than his bite. His remarks 
are largely for internal con- 
sumption and he. is too shrewd 
to allow jaw-jaw to turn into 
war. 

A second factor could be that 
Turkey, having . decided - that 
Athens is not in the mood for 
d^ialogpe. 


Papandreou’s accusations with 
a studied yawn. The press and 
the-media generally do not give 
his attacks very' much pro mi n- 
- ence and tempers have not been 
lost on 'the Turkish side of the 
Aegean. 

So several areas of disagree- 
ment remain unsettled These 
are; 

'• The delineation of the con- 
tinental: shelf in the Aegean. 
Turkey rejects Greek claims 
that the islands are entitled to 
virtually all ..the continental 
shelf; rather than the vastly 
larger mainland. It cites a 1976 
UN' Security Council decision 
urging, the two sides to resolve 
thefr problems through talks. 

• --The Flight - Information 
Region for planes ini the 
Aegean. Greece regards this as 
being 10 miles. Turkey wants 
it -to remain at- six, -The issue 


Relations 
with Greece 

DAVID BARCHARD 


is privately admitted to be one 
which should never have been 
politicised in the first place. 

• Minorities in each other’s 
territory. Turkey claims that 
the 120,000 ethnic Tories in 
Western Thrace are being de- 
nied basic rights granted under 
the 1923 Treaty of Lausanne, 
including education, land 
rights, and- cultural freedoms. 
Greece points out that only 
an estimated 7,000 Greeks re- 
main in Istanbul (in 1923 there 
were roughly equal-sized minori- 
ties in the two countries) and 
makes similar complaints. 

• Turkey says Greece has vio- 
lated its Treaty obligations by 
stationing troops and weapons 
on islands which were ceded to 
Greece bn condition they re- 
mained demilitarised and which 
could conceivably be used' as 
forward bases for an attack on 
Turkish territory. The Greek 
reply is that the' islands are 
much more likely to be attacked 
by Turkey, and in any case, 
Turkey’s protests look very 
much like a claim that Greece 
is hot fully sovereign in these 
territories. It is the kind, of 
dispute which would blow away 
immediately If there were nor- 
mal political relations between 
the two countries. 

Both countries have fried to 
woo-nr pressure tbe -EEC and 


NATO into taking sides. Last 
autumn, the Greeks appeared to 
have found a plausible way to 
open a rift between Turkey and 
NATO when they finessed the 
Turks into protesting at the 
stationing of NATO defences on 
the island of- Lemnos. - 

So the dispute continues with 
the chief sufferers being the 
local peoples who might other- 
wise have greater access to their 
neighbours across the border. 
Greeks are already fond of pop- 
ping across the frontier on 
shopping expeditions. Mt 
O zal in April 1983 eased their 
lot by lifting visa restrictions 
on Greeks . going to Turkey. 
Greece has yet to respond. In 
the Aegean a few Turks now 
use airports such as that on 
Rhodes- as- bases for trips to 
Europe. 

Immediate interest, however, 
lies in whether intercommunal 
talks can be resumed. In 
January this year, a framework 
agreement which would have 
started- progress towards the 
creation of a reunited single 
Government of Cyprus collapsed 
at talks in New York. The 
Turkish Cypriots said that the 
Greek Cypriot leader, Mr Speros 
Kyprianou, had gone back on 
terms agreed in November. 
Inside Turkey there was a 
certain undercurrent of relief 
that the . breakdown made 
cession of -territory on Cyprus 
unnecessary. * . 

The Turkish side was particu- 
larly concerned not to appear 
intransigent in the eyes of the 
UA— though it rejects claims 
that diplomatic pressure, from 
the U.S. was the chief reason 
for getting the intercommunal 
talks going again. 

To the Turk in the street the 
Cyprus problem is solved. Both 
communities live in peace and 
relative prosperity. No lives 
are lost and further fighting 
looks unlikely. The main dis- 
content is that the Turkish 
Republic of Northern Cyprus is 
not recognised by any govern- 
ment other than Turkey. 

Elections in Northern Cyprus 
and In Greece imply that the 
international momentum for a 
resumption of talks is unlikely 
to get going again before the 
late summer. 

Asked what chance they see 
for agreement then. Turks and 
Turkish Cypriots tend to shrug 
their shoulders and say that a 
settlement will only be reached 
when and if the government of 
mainland Greece wants - one.'" 


PRIVATE SECTOR investment 
is growing by 5 per cent k year 
in. real terms. Industry grew by 
8.7 per cent last year and is 
expected to grow by 7.5 per 
cent this year. Production is 
running at the highest levels in 
half a decade. Capacity utili- 
sation, which at one point- had 
sagged below the 50 - per cent 
average mark, is now back at 
internationally acceptable 

levels. 

It sounds like a rosy picture, 
but the truth -is still somewhat 
uncomfortable. Mr Ozal's medi- 
cine has cauterised many of the 
ills afflicting the -Turkish 
economy half a decade ago, but 
normality, especially- for indus- 
trialists, has yet to make a full 
return. 

The positive side of the 
balance sheet remains impres- 
sive. Turkey’s external pay- 
ments are under control — In 
fact as far as foreign -currency 
goes, there is now something -of 
a surplus on Turkish markets. 
It is the Turkish lira which is 
hard to find. 

Exports have risen from 
$4.7bn in 3981 to $7.1bn last 
year, growing by 26 per cent in 

1984 alone. Further growth of 
15 per cent is expected this 
year, imports are growing too, 
but the trade deficit ($2.9bn last 
year compared to $4_2bn in 
1981) has been kept under con- 
trol. Payments delays are' a 
thing of the past . 

There has been a considerable 
degree of liberalisation — includ- 
ing food imports, once regarded 
as a taboo in Turkey — and 
shortages are a thing of the 
past. "If you can pay for it, you 
can find it,” has become the 
basic market rule. - 

On the current account, 
Turkey continues to run a sub- 
stantial deficit — $1.4bn last year 
and probably 512bn this year. 
Handling a total foreign debt 
which has now topped $20bn 
will be particularly tough in 

1985 and 1986, described as 
“ hump years ” by the bank. 

A syndicated loan of $500m 
was borrowed -from the internal 
commercial banks this spring 
and Turkey will probably have 
to return to the money mar kets 
next year for a larger amount 
However, though this year’s 
loan — a hybrid arrangement — 
was criticised by some banks 
and took longer than expected 
to arrange. Turkey's credit- 
worthiness seems to be steadily 
improving. The loans have got 
larger and the terms on which 
they are available have become 
more favourable each year. . 

While it is not without risks, 
the external payments situation 
now seems quite favourable. It 
is the internal picture which 
raises some questions. 

The immediate priority — 
reportedly the one which occu- 
pies most of the Prinje Minis- 
ter’s thoughts — is to bring down 

infl ation 

In- 1980, when ~Mr Ozal first 



Loading and unloading at Alsancak, one of Turkey’s main export ports; i™ir 

Mr. Ozal’s medicine 
aids the patient 


slammed: on the-. brakes , and 
applied his original austerity 
programme, inflation began to 
fall within months of his 
measures being announced. 

- Not so in 1984. Despite 
regular predictions that prices 
would start to slow down, the 
year end figure for inflation 
was more than double the 
original 25 per cent target,- at 
about 53 per cent. This conn 
pared with about 31 per cent 
inflation in 1983. 

A number of factors seem to 
have been responsible. In 

1983 the then government 
allowed a sharp increase in the 
money supply and engaged in 
a -large-scale rescue operation 
for weak companies. Many state 
sector price increases were 
held down until after the 1983 
general elections and the March 

1984 local elections. 

•The Ozal Government seems 
fo have been slow to identify 
(he- excess liquidity in the 
economy and to take steps early 
in 1984 to mop it up by bond 
issues and other measures to 
which it had to resort later in 
the year. 

The headlong fall of the 
Turkish lira obviously also 
played a part. When Mr Ozal 
took office, there were TL 285 
to the dollar. In May this year, 
the rate was TL 520. ‘ Though 
realistic exchange rate' policies 
are regarded as the cornerstone 
of the Ozal Government's 
reforms, depreciation'' at this 
speed pushes up the cost of 
imported -fuels- and' equipment 


o 


AS MR OZAL’S 
restructuring pro- 
gramme moves Into Its 
sixth year, exports are 
higher than ever. Infla- 
tion remains a severe 
problem, however, and 
industry has to live with 
soaring interest rates. 
Growth is continuing 
bat fnll stabilisation has 
yet to be attained. 


and means a regular round of 
price increases on basic pro- 
ducts. 

However, the key culprit for 
Turkey’s inflation Is now 
regarded generally to be the 
budget deficit. Last year, it 
reached TL 900bn ($2, 000m) or 
about 5 per cent of GNP — about 
triple expected levels. Again 
there were some extenuating 
reasons for this. 

As the Prime Minister’s 
brother, Mr Yusef Bozkurt Ozal, 
the head of the State Planning 


Organisation, points out, several 
factors combined in 1984 to 
decrease government revenues, 
be ver%u i axes were cut. Others 
were affected by the difference 
between the inflation rates of 
1983 and 1984. 

To help plug the gap, the 
Government introduced a value- 
added tax in January this year 
which after some initial confu- 
sion, now seems to have settled 
down. *' There’s no escape 
from the VAT” one Ankara 
trader remarks wrily. 

The new tax is expected to 
be much more efficient than 
those it replaced. VAT may net 
anything up to TL l,600bn in 
1984 — about $3.1bn. The 
Government is slowing down its 
programme of tax reductions 
and trying to economise in 
other fields. As a result it 
hopes this year' to be able to 
hold the budget deficit doFwn to 
around 1 per cent of GNP. 

Mr Ozal now hopes that 
inflation will be held to under 
2 per cent a month in the 
second half of this year, which 
would imply a year end rate of 
40 to 45 per cent. 

If it could be shown that 
inflation was coming down and 
staying down, the effect on 
industry would be invigorating. 
For a start, it might then be 
possible to ease rates to 
borrowers. In theory these 
average around 60 per cent. In 
practice, the net cost to the 
firm can be 20 per cent above 
that Even firms which would 
normally find it easy to make a 


profit find themselves slipping 

into bad debts at such rates. 

The Government so far has 
had little solace to offer the 
business world. High interest 
rates are needed to ensure that 
banks can write off bad debts 
which may in some cases make 
up nearly half their lending 
portfolios. 

But punitive interest rates 
create a vicious circle in which 
many banks find it bard not to 
incur even more unreliable 
debts. Meanwhile, because oi 
the lack of an effective 
secondary money market, the 
budget deficit fuels inflation 
still further. 

There has been relatively 
little beard so far this year 
about another potentially 
serious long-term inflationary 
pressure. Organised labour is 
currently weak, but Turkey's 
civil servants as well as its 
industrial working class are 
being hard hit by Mr Ozal's 
policies. So far the premier 
has been able to brush aside 
pressure from fixed income 
groups. Not all industrialists 
are sure be will be able to do 
so Indefinitely. 

If inflation comes down, then 
business activity is likely to 
show a very fast revival — and 
the bunt will be on for more 
foreign investment. Virtually all 
Turks, whatever their political 
background, now believe that 
a substantial transfer of 
resources from abroad through 
direct private investment is 
needed to ensure fast growth. 

Chipping away at an 
entrenched and somewhat 
parochial bureaucracy takes 
time. Changing the rules — as 
Mr Ozal has done since 1980 — 
does not necessarily change the 
outlook and working practices 
of particular officials. Only time 
and experience can do that. But 
the Turkish environment is 
becoming steadily more recep- 
tive for the foreign investor. 

Meanwhile, Turkish businesses 
are rationalising their manage- 
ment and plant structures and 
an increasing number are 
using internationally recognised 
accounting techniques. Sophis- 
ticated marketing, once virtually 
unknown, has become wide- 
spread. 

If 1984 had a lesson for the 
Turkish economy. It was that 
Mr Ozal and his team were not 
magicians and could not trans- 
form the Turkish economy in 
months. Fundamental restruc- 
turing is both a painful process 
and a slow one — but there is no 
doubt that it is under way and 
Turkish businessmen now have 
their eyes on international 
markets. 

Some of the weaker busi- 
nesses may wish for breathing 
space as they struggle to adapt. 
No one want to go back to tbe 
closed economy of the 1960s 
and 1970s. 

David Barcfaard 
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TURK D/S TICARET BANKAS! A :S. BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31,1984 - 


ASSETS 


1984 
TL • 


1983 

TL 


LIABILITIES 


1984 

TL 


1.995.000.000 ,— UNPAID CAPITAL 


997.500.000.— 


4.000 000.000 . — CAPITAL 


4.000.000.000.— 


1. 213.868.469 £7 CASH 


U529.659.p56.— 


839218.168.79 RESERVE FUNDS 


1258.170.446.35 


876.544.774,13 CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY U7S9.438.978.73 


21.640.— PROVISIONS 


177.730.047,66 


7.570.570. 187,99 BANKS 


11.961250.302.01 


4.828. 753.970, 15 CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 


577.812.481,02 


SHARES AND SECURITIES 
PORTFOLIO 


316.000.000.— 1.016222.918,78 SPECIAL ACCOUNT PROVISIONS 1.279.602.030,12 


1.931.779.552,32 DEPOSITORY PROVISIONS 


2. 788277 J3 U— 


2.274.993.115,03 BANKS 


1.678.289.148.69 


18i4742B4.739.77 LOANS m l 


27.662.232.184,67 


13 555.523.882.64 DEPOSITS 


25.217.S80255.S8 


691.480. 132. 78 VARIOUS RECEIVABLES 


146.737.922.36 . .‘1.904.755.385,71 

- DEPOSITORY ACCOUNTS 


6.849.173.876,62 


CO SPECIAL ACCOUNTS „ ... __ 

973.772^19.34 (CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY)' 1248. 326. BBS, 55 


. 82276.676.28 PAYMENT ORDERS 


604.011.115,66 


186 678 186 68 STATUTORY DEPOSITS 
106.57B. Ibb.biS ^ CENTRAL BANK 


473.177298,89 


1.148.691.780.59 


VARIOUS ACCOUNTS 
PAYABLE 


3.496.827211,28 


544.373.360. 17 FIXED ASSETS 


1.478249.220.83 


1 1.980, 70 UNCLAIMED DIVIDENDS 


35.191,41 


47.714.748,83 DELAYED RECEIVABLES 


69230.869,73 


2.809.610.542.18 OTHER LIABILITIES 


3.058.476.540,74 


5 90.371.796,16 OTHER ASSETS . 


5243.057.676,76 


2.585.076.432.51 PROFIT 


7JS08.1 7821 1,82 


23.116.025,82 REDISCOUNTED RECEIVABLES 31.547.407,44 35.045.154.493,36 


55.704.886.556,97 


35.045.154.49326 


55.704.666.556.97 


71.579.513.142,88 CONTINGENT ACCOUNTS 


106 624.667.63624 


142.875.574.689,09 


71.579.513. 142.88 CONTINGENT ACCOUNTS 


1 42. 87S. 574. 689.09 


198280.461246,06 106.624.687.636,24 


196.580.461.246.06 


As of 31.3. 1985 our paid-up capital 
and reserves exceeded, TL B billion. 
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We have the honour 
to represent 
popular credit 
in Turkey 
and proud 
to be able 
to contribute 
to Turkish industry. 

Our gratitude 
to all those 
who have made it 
possible for us 

to have 

these feelings. TjJRKIYE 
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Export expansion wins 
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Foreign Trade 
and Payments 

ROBERT MAUTHNER 


THE ECONOMIC reform pro- 
gramme introduced in 1980 by 
Mr Tugut Ozal, at that time the 
head of the state planning 
organisation, has had a pro- 
found effect on Turkey’s trade 
and payments structure. 

The objective of import sub- 
stitution, previously at the heart 
of the country’s economic 
policies, wa$ replaced by a new 
outward-looking philosophy 
which has progressively broken 
iown Turkey’s protectionist 
stockades. 

For the past five years, econ- 
omic policy has given priority 
to the expansion of exports. A 
modest start has also been made 
in pulling down import barriers, 
though tariffs, as distinct from 
non-tariff obstacles, still remain 
very high in many cases. 

THie turnaround in the trade 
and payments situation was 
almost immediate. In 1981, a 
year when world trade was de- 
clining, Turkish exports grew 
by as much os 60 per cent and, 
by the end of 1984, were almost 
2.5 times more in valne (cal- 
culated in U.S. dollars) than 
five years previously. 

Significantly, the impressive 
improvement in Turkey's trade 
performance has gone band in 
hand with a fundamental 
change in the composition of 
its exports. Some 20 years ago, 
nearly four-fifths of the coun- 
try's very modest exports of 
U.S.$368m were agricultural 
products and only 18 per cent 
were industrial goods, with the 
rest being provided by mining 
products. 

Last year, when exports 
totalled $7.33bn, the propor- 
tions were almost exactly re- 
versed. with industrial products 
nmMng up 72 per cent and agri- 
cultural products 24.5 per cent 
of the total. 

The very creditable export 
performance has not, however, 
prevented Turkey from register- 
ing constant, though on the 
whole manageable, trade and 
payments deficits since Mr Ozal 
first introduced his reforms. The 
country's reliance on imported 
oil and petrochemicals, as well 
as on sophisticated machinery 
to enable it to carry out its in- 
dustrialisation programme, has 
ensured a high level of im- 
ports. 

In 1984, the trade shortfall 
amounted to $3.6tm, though this 
was 1.6 per cent lower than the 
previous year, thanks to a 25 


Virtues of Conservative 
and Prudent Banking 


TEB is run by Bankers, who only serve select corporate clients 
and prime correspondent banks. 

TEB’s range of activities mainly covers foreign trade finance and 
related banking services built on an in-depth knowledge of 
Turkey’s industrial and commercial sectors. 

TEB Bankers are determined to keep their conservative and 
dynamic management policy intact in the future - an essential 
requirement for achieving a high performance 
based on sound balance ratios. 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 

(million TL) 

31.12.1984 

313.1985 

Total Assets 

10,411 

12393 

Cash and Due from Banks 

7363 

9396 

Paid-in Capital and Reserves 

1304 

2,700 

Total Deposits 

4,043 

4,403 

Pre-Tax Revenues 

1356 

506. 



TURK EKONOMI BANKASI A.S. 


For our Annual Report and/or quarterly Statement, please write to our head office an 
IstacUl Codded, 284, Odakuie feat 13, Beyoghi - ISTANBUL 
Phone: (1) 143 16 72 Tde* : 22*043 tebu it 


per cent rise in the value of 
exports, compared with an in- 
crease of only 16 per cent in 
imparts. 

Turkish workers' remittances 
from abroad, though failing 
helped to keep the current 
account deficit to the much more 
modest level of com- 

pared with S 1 . 8 bn in 1983. 
According to official projections, 
this will be brought down 
further to barely more than 
u-S.$ibQ by the end ot 1985. 

It is largely the exploitation 
of Middle East markets that has 
enabled Turkey to improve its 
trading and payments perform- 
ance. The development of trad- 
ing relations with its neigh- 
bours, Iran and Iraq, as well as 
with other Moslem countries 
such as Saudi Arabia, Libya 
and the Gulf states, has been 
relatively much greater than 
that with Turkey's traditional 
European partners. 

West Germany, it is true, 
re mains by far Turkey’s single 
most important trading partner, 
taking nearly 18 per cent of 
Turkey’s exports and providing 
11 per cent of its imports in 
1984. But the European Com- 
munity as a whole now only 
accounts for 38 per cent of 
Turkey's exports and 27.6 per 
cent of its imports, compared 
with 41 and 36 per cent respect- 
ively for the Islamic group of 
countries. 

At the same time, the Turks 
have learnt to be war; of the 
volatility and unreliability of 
some of their Middle East out- 
lets, particularly at a time when 
two of their principal trading 
partners in the region, neigh- 
bouring Iraq and Iran, are 
fighting an economically debili- 
tating war and oil revenues are 
failing. 

The decline in Turkish ex- 
ports which occurred in 1983, 
before picking up again last 
year, was attributable mainly to 
a sharp reduction in Iraq's and 
Libya’s imports, in the former 
case by as much as 50 per cent. 
This year again, there have 
been disquieting signs of 
economic problems in Libya, 
which, in March Informed 
Turkey that the construction 
projects of as many as 30 
Turkish companies in Libya 
were being wound np. 

Such symptoms of instability 
in some of their most important 
markets in the Middle East 
region have made the Turks all 
the more anxious to put their 
association agreement with the 
EEC on the rails again, even if 
it does not lead to full member- 
ship of the Community in the 
foreseeable future. 

Whatever the situation, inde- 
pendent experts believe that 
Turkey will not be able to 
achieve a trade surplus for at 
least 10 years. The prospects 
for the current account are 
rather better, but will depend 


Debt Service Requirement 


Public sector 
Central bank 
Private sector 
Total debt service 
Principal 
Interest 
Total 


At December 311984 (pn) • . ■■ 

1985 1986 MM J 19*3 .. 

Principal Interest Principal I nterest Principal Interest Principal Interes t 
I2 2fi 619 1234 616 1»301. 7 613 ’■ 1432 T , 555 

580 333 W9 M2 «« WX 718 90 

im 46 MS k Hi : • 


yj in* 


1,940 


2,919 


979 


L»91 


891 


2,165 


8X7 


2,138 


2*82 


2,799 


661 


1 Table excludes transactions with the IMF and Intarast on all abort-term debt. . _ . ■ • - . 

2 All calculations arc be sad on the exchange races prevailing at December 31, IBB*. The projection ■ assume 8 month* 
of UBOR of 9 par cant for doltora, B.7S par cant for Deutsche marks ana 4.25 per cent for Swiss francs. 

. Source: Underaecretenot ot Treasury and Foreign Trada and Central Sank 
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Turkish exports have lifted, 
threefold In five yean. Major 
expnaslon of ports and other 
infrastructure has been 
essential 
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Countries 

<*«»*> :... 
1983 

Exports Imports 

r - ■ 3J84--V :"V 

Exports Emporta 

W. GenMny 

837,766 

1,052348 

1479,698 

-- 1472443 

Iren 

L087.716 

1322,051 

750,859 

14*8,035 

Iraq 

319,557 

946*551 

934480 

. - 94^957 

03. 

231,719 

695316 

368469 

■ 1,973,473 

Italy 

422,758. 

519472 - 

501,159 

yCtS. 007 

Libya 

184387 

793,358 

142,039 

669487 

Britain 

247,639 

449,680 

260,831 

443433 

Saudi Arabia 

364,706 

268,793 

377,986 

215,759 

Switzerland 

286,472 

265,806 

'358447 

233478 

USSR 

88,706 

237,653 

. 138467 

513,061 

Sub-total 

4,079,726 

6,433,129 

541M66 

7433,953 

Overall total 

5,727,833 

9435,001 

-74334(03 

-• 19.756,923 

The share of the . 
above 10 countries In 
toe overall total 7L1 

«9.7 

7L7 

674 ' 

71 7% of Turicay's exports m 1984. a total of $S.112bn was ascanalnod to lwva 
baan made to 10 countrias — according to calculations made by the Stata 
Inmftuta of Statistics, 173% trf tfli total export In 19M wsa made to Wan 
Germany gaining SI -2806ft- Turkey has Imported more from' Iran then any otfcar 
country. Turkey exported $7S1m worth of goods to Iran but Imported 51,548m 
worth of goods from the same country. 
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to a large extent on a continued 
flow of workers’ remittances 
from abroad and Turkey’s capa- 
city to develop a lucrative 
tourist industry, at present still 
in its Infancy. 

As a result of Turkey’s Im- 
proved economic situation, it is 
now in a much better position 
to finance its payments deficits 
by borrowing on the inter- 
national capital market. How- 
ever, it is by no means over 
the hump yet International 
bankers have not forgotten that 
only six years ago, Turkey was 
obliged to reschedule about 
50 per cent of its $14ba debt 
outstanding at the end of 1979, 
and the International Monetary 
Fund continues to have some 
doubts about Turkey's present 
economic policies. 

As a result, though the 
Government and state sector 
managed to raise nearly 32 bn 
on the international markets 
last year, Turkey still does not 
have a - top credit rating. It 
took three months of arduous 


negotiations to arrange -the syn- 
dication by a group of 21 banks 
of a 0500m seven-year loan 
facility for Turkey earlier tills 
year. 


The borrowing climate . has 
not been improved by the 
obvious hesitations shown, by 
the IMF in completing a new 
one-year standby- facility, for 
Turkey of about SDR 255m 
(8260m), ‘ apparently because 
the international body considers 
that Turkey's growth targets for 
1985 are too high and that it is 
spending too much on public 
sector projects. On May 14, the 
dialogue with the IMF was 
broken off after two months 
apparently because of disagree- 
ments over growth targets. 
Talks will resume in the 
autumn. 


A cloud hang in g over tiie 
whole situation is that Turkey 
faces a particularly heavy debt- 
service burden during the four 
years from 1985 to 1988, since 
it will start repaying this year 


the principal on the loans re- 
scheduled In 1979. with a total 
disbursed public and private 
external debt of 819.98 ml:. (ex- 
cluding credits. from the IMF) 
at the end of 1984, repayments 
of principal and Interest In 
1985 are expected to amountto 
(2.9bn, a debt service ratio of 
24.6 per cent 

Repayments will remain 
roughly at the same Tevel until 
the . end of 1987, before begin- 
ning to decline slowly -In 1988 
and more -rapidly In 1990, when 
they are projected to fall to 
$1.7bn. 

The next few years will 
therefore be a real test tor the 
Turkish economy and for Mr 
Oral's standing in the country. 
Only toe. -maintenance of th6 
Prime Minister’s stringent eco- 
nomic And financial policies will 
enable Turkey to meet its debt 
repayments ^ usd retain inter- 
national confidence. .. The, un- 
known quantity is whether be 
can survive toe . resulting 
political unpopularity. 
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Easing strain on the economy 


Privatisation 

STEPHANIE CRAY 



LAST MONTH, eight foreign 
merchant banks and consultants 
sent representatives to Turkey 
to come up with ideas that 
might win them contracts to 
advise the Government on ways 
to privatise more than 30 stnte 
concerns, many of them cumber- 
some State Economic Enter- 
prises (SEEs). • 

The list is something of a 
mixed bag. But if the hiving off 
of Turkish Airlines and other 
government concerns were to 
have anything like the success 
of revenue sharing schemes in 
the Bosphorus Bridge and the 
Keban hydro-electric dam, Mr 
Turgut OzaJ’s team would have 
every reason to be pleased. 

Income-sharing certificates in 
the 10-year-old Bosphorus 
Bridge sold out within an hour 
of going on sale last December, 
netting about TL lOfan (£16m). 
With certificates offering in- 
vestors a -return of 18 per cent 
over three years or 16 per cent 
over five, the issue was vastly 
oversubscribed. 

The bridge brings in revenue 
of about TL 12bn a year. Thirty 
per cent of this profit is to be 
distributed to the bond holders. 
The sale of certificates in the 
Keban dam on the Euphrates in 
January caused only marginally 
less excitement. 

Queues formed outside the 
branches of the Bankas! in 
Ankara, Istanbul and Izmir long 
before opening time. Demand 
was also heavy among expatriate 
Turkish workers. 

As a result, the entire issue 
of TL 40bn certificates was sold 
out within two days. They are 
expected to bring an average net 
interest of 50 per cent a year. 
Dividends are to be paid every 
six months. 

The Keban dam, on the 
Euphrates, is said to be the 
fourth largest hydro power 
station in the world. It is the 
largest source of electricity in 
Turkey, producing 6bu kilowatt/ 
hours a year. Profits for 1985 
are predicted to be about 
TL 75bn. 

There was some criticism that 
the smallest share was 
TL 50.000, a sum considered by 
many to be out of the reach of 
the average Turkish citizen, 
already hard pressed by rising 
prices and eroded real earnings. 

Nevertheless, many citizens 
did purchase toe shares and 
bankers’ fears that people would 
liquidate their savings to buy 
them proved Unfounded. 


It appears that the Govern- 
ment’s intention of dragging 
financial resources out from 
“under the mattress " has 
worked splendidly. 

A similar revenue sharing 
scheme is planned for the $2bn 
Ataturk dam, also on the 
Euphrates. When completed — 
hopefully by 1990 — the dam 
. -should have six 300 Mw power 
units. More importantly, it will 
also Irrigate the arid Urfa plain 
in the south-east of the country 
and is predicted to double 
agricultural production. 

The project is the sort of 
stuff Turkish dreams are made 
of and there should be no short- 
age of demand for shares. 

Prospects for the privatisa- 
tion of Turk Hava Yollari 
(THY), the national airline, 
however, are not quite so cer- 
tain. 

The airline, although it 
started making profits in 1984 
after years in which it reported 
losses, charges too little for air 
fares inside the country and its 
internal routes need substantial 
reorganisation. 

According to Dr Namik Rental 
Kilic. the director of Turkey’s 
Foreign Investment Depart- 
ment, THY will probably try to 
link up with one of the Euro- 
pean airlines. He expects an 
initial study by Lazard Freres 
on bow best to rationalise the 
company’s operations and the 
various sales options to be 
completed by the end of next 
month. 

Shares in toe company could 
be sold to the public in much 
the same way that British Tele- 
com was sold. 

In many of the SEEs, how- 
ever, privatisation could take a 
different form. One suggestion 
has been the setting up of joint 
ventures with the private sector 
— either local or foreign — with 
the state offering plant fac- 
tories or other fixed assets as 
its share of the venture 

Tekel, the state tobacco md 
liquor monopoly that because 
of its enormous vested interests 
is regarded as one of toe more 
difficult privatisation projects, 
has seven tobacco factories, 
some of them very ancient 
Four more are being built and 
these could be candidates for 
private sector Investment. 

Rothmans International of 
the UK which has set up an 
experimental project in the east 
to grow Virginia tobacco as 
opposed to Turkey’s black leaf, 
would ultimately be interested 
in one of toe new factories. 

Another privatisation variant 
is to be found in the tea sector 
where private Turkish com- 
panies have been allowed to 


How stnte economic enterprises fared 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
(TLbn) 

1981 1982 1983 . 

1984* 

Expenditure 

Wages and salaries 
Other inputs 
Depreciation and other 
provisions 

1,96940 

314-30 

1499.60 

. 5549 

2,73440 

37040 

249340 

70.40 

3,77540 

46440 

341740 

19340 

6,190.40 

762.30 

540L30 

18640 

Income 

Sales revenue 
Increases in stocks 
Gross 'profit/loss 

1,97640 

1,766-90 

20940 

7.70 

240140 

3,649.80 

191.40 

66-70 

3,74040 

3496.00 

144.60 

-3440 

6.420.70 

6430.70 
290.00 
23040 

• currant estimate (provisional) 


Source: S.P.O. 




build their own factories and to 
go into competition with the 
state monopoly for the crops of 
the 63,000 small farmers pro- 
ducing tea on toe Black Sea 
coast. Foreign companies have 
also shown a great deal of 
interest in Turkey’s tea in- 
dustry. 

Producer, prices for tea are at 
present about TL 100 a kilo. The 
Tea Board sells the better 
quality varieties for TL 2400 a 
kilo. The scope for competition 
is thus enormous. 

While private sector involve- 
ment in the tea industry is 
reasonably advanced — there are 
no plans for creating estates out 
of the smallholdings — the possi- 
bilities in other areas are still 
being explored. 

Most pro g ress has been made 
in the mining, cement and 
textiles Industries. A study of 
Etibank, the mining concern, is 
due out at the same time as the 
first THY report 

Somerbask, the textiles com- 
pany, and several cement and 
fertiliser plants are to be next 
on the list the prospects for 
cement being the most promts- 
mg. 

The proceeds of state sales are 
to be channelled through the 
Directorate of Mass Housing and 
Public Partnership Administra- 


tion into mass housing projects 
that are designed to palliate toe 
effects of Mr Turgut Ozal’s 
monetarist policies. 

In the eyes of many, though, 
the obstacles in the way of 
privatising many of the SEEs — 
whose number has risen from 
27 to 34 since x980~-are enor- 
mous. With few exceptions, the 
enterprises are poorly managed 
and overstaffed. Efforts at 
reform have had patchy results 
and prices are still mostly fixed 
by toe Government 

Set up in toe 1930s and 1940s, 
toe enterprises contributed 

greatly to laying a modem 

industrial basis in Turkey at a 
time when water and electricity 

supplies outside the cities did 

not exist Their initial purpose, 
however, has long since gone. 

Nevertheless, government 
officials point out tile SEEs are 
no longer the huge drain on toe 
economy that they once were. 
After losses of TL 34.4bn in 
1983, provisional figures for last 
year show a gross profit of 
TL 230bn. 

However profitable. Turkeys 
privatisation programme has 
(dearly got a long way to go. In 
the meantime, toe most intense 
activity is likely to be among toe 
various contenders foe agree- 
ments on how best it should be 
carried out. 
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Demak A.S. 

Tourism and real estate promotion 


CoastM villas and holiday villages — 
wc ^S?J5 v f?J >rs project services 

wo ^ residences — . 

we find them for toe foreign businessman 

Summers in. Turkey — 
we locate Bosphorus homes and coastal villas 

Associated with Chestertons 
of London and New York 
Partners: Ayninur Ereuel 
Tuacay Cavdar 
David Tonge 


Basari Apartment 
Sokak 1/4. 


Bronx St 

Macka. Istanbul. 

Telephone: 1330345, 1404715 
Telex: 26789 Hiz tr 
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TURKEY 7 


Upsurge follows streamlined procedures 


- Foreign 
Investment 

STEWART DALEY 


DR NAMJX KEMAL KILIC, 
the young and dynamic bead 
of tbe Foreign Investment De- 
partment at tiie State Planning 
Organisation says be strongly 
believes- - that _ foreign invest- 
ment in Turkey 3s .about, to 
take off. . 

Ostensibly,- tbe latest statis- 
tics support him. At tbe end of 
1984, some 267 foreign com- 
panies had been given approval 
for ?l- 2 bn worth of foreign in- 
vestments in. the country. This 
compares with the oft-quoted 
figure -Of $228m between U54 
and 1979 'which was the cumu- 
lative figure for non-oil invest- 
ment In those years.; Thus, for- 
eign - investment approvals 
appear to have increased more 
than. fivefold in just five years. 

The Swiss are the largest in- 
vestors with some 51 projects, 
followed by the West Germans 
with 47, the-U.S. with 36 and 
Britain with 2L. 

The reason for tbe upsurge 
is that, after, the reformist 
policies of the governments- in 
power since the 1980 coup, 
there has been liberalisation 
not only of the currency but 
also of trade. In this freer 
climate, foreign investment has 
been actively sought rather 
than tacitly discouraged as in. 
the p re-1979 period. 

Until the 1980s, Turkey was 
a largely closed economy with 
highly protected industries. 
Any foreign companies, with 
the notable' exception of oil 
concerns, which did show an 
interest were daunted by a 
combination of nationalist feel- 
ing hanging over from the 
Ottoman days and the fear of 
colonial domination which 
marked -the last years of .the 
Ottoman empire, a hazily de- 
fined set of foreign investment 
rules and an almost impene- 
trable tangle of bureaucratic 
red tape. 

Turkey has had a foreign in- 
vestment law since 1954 tn the 
form, of Decree: law 6224, but 
even in the less xenophobic 
(relatively speaking) days' of 
the post-single party period 
of the 1950s and 1960s, would- 
be investors found it difficult to 
hack through tbe bureaucratic 
jungle. 

One bright young Turkish 
businessman, involved in hotel 


ventures with foreign interests 
in the south observes:. “ When 
my father tried to do business 
■ with .foreigners for this same 
area that X am now involved 
in he found it impossible. First 
’ he got a- permit from the Min- 
istry of Tourism. Then, because 
. there were trees, he had to 
clear it with the Ministry of 
Forestry. 

‘Then, because it was on the 
coast, he bad to clear it with 
. the army, in . case there was 
trouble- over the closeness of 
.Greek islands. ...Once he had 
done ail this, the original six 
months permit from the Mini- 
stry of Tourism had run out 
and he had to start again.” 

- Perhaps the greatest service 
the Government of Mr Tuxgut 
Oral, the Prime Minister, has 
.done for foreign investment is 
to streamline the procedures. 
An updating of Decree law 6224 
with a number of new decrees 
— most recently Decree 30 last 
July and Decree 17 in 1983 — 
means there is now “one stop” 
foreign investment. 

The Foreign Investment De- 
partment (FID) at the SPO can. 
now authorise any investment 
up to 350m off its own bet. Any 
investment over $50m needs 
the approval of the council of 
ministers. But Dr Kilic says 
most investments are usually 
approved within a month at the 
outside. 

Potential tourism investors 
have some dealings with the 
Ministry of .Tourism, although 
the FID can process these 
applications. Oil companies 
continue to deal with the oil 
department at the Ministry of 
Energy. 

At the same time as stream- 
lining the applications pro- 
cedures, tbe Government has 
come up with an attractive pack- 
age of trade and investment 
incentives. 

In general, the Incentives are: 
exemption from customs taxes 
and duties for the importation 
of machinery and equipment: 
exemption from taxes and 
duties for medium and long- 
term credits: an investment 
allowance (up to 100 per cent 
of fixed investment is deduct- 
ible from corporation tax); 
exemption from construction 
tax and a cash rebate made by 
the central bank out of fixed 
investment expenditures up -to 
20 per cent 

There is also relief on 
interest on loans. (This is 
important for prospective : local 
partners since normal interest 
rates can be- up to 70 to 80 per 





The £16m fertiliser plant ai Yarimca built by Wood all-Du ckham. 


cent.) Up to 20 per cent relief 
on export earnings are also not 
subject to corporation tax. 

Corporation tax is normally 
40 per cent but various expenses 
are deductible. As far as 
ownership is concerned, foreign 
companies can wholly own sub- 
sidiaries and there is a scale of 
minim um equity requirements 
for industries depending on 
their nature and location. 

Investments in developed 
regions (Istanbul, Ankara, 
Izmir, etc) require a 40 per 
cent minimum equity stake. In- 
vestments in development 
regions like the East require 
30 per cent. Shipbuilding needs 
only a 10 per cent equity stake. 

Foreign companies can re- 
patriate all of their profits and 
there is no bar to repatriation 
of capital overtime. 

If these Incentives are taken 
together with other relaxations 
(such as the fact that outsiders 
can now own land and purchase 
property under certain condi- 
tions and everyone can now 
have foreign exchange accounts 
at the banks). It all adds up to 
an attractive foreign investment 
regime. 

The figures for investments 
seem to suggest that foreign 
concerns are responding. The 
levels of foreign investment, 
moreover, will become con- 
siderably inflated ' if the 
Government’s plan for large 
energy projects to be handled 
by foreign concerns as invest- 
ments rather than export 
guaranteed turnkey projects 
comes to fruition. 


Mr Yusuf Bozkurt Ozal, the 
head of the SPO and the Prime 
Minister’s younger brother, 
says three energy projects in- 
volving Imported coal and local 
lignite are dose to being 
realised. An Australian con- 
cern, he says, wants to ship 
coal to Turkey for a coal-fired 
power station. 

It is cheap to transport coal, 
he claims, provided there is 
enough of it and large 100.000 
dwt tankers are used. The 
Australian-backed project would 
be down on the Mediterranean 
Sea, presumably dose to large 
ports like Mersin. The invest- 
ment concerned could amount 
to $lbn. 

Two other projects also in- 
volving s ums of up to $lbn 
each, and also with a projected 
Turkish Government stake, in- 
volve a \JJS. concern on the 
Marmara Sea, and a consortium 
involving the Swiss Brown 
Boveri group and unnamed 
British concerns in the Aegean. 

The attraction of making 
these projects foreign invest- 
ments rather than domestic- 
based constructions, is. in tbe 
words of an Ankara-based diplo- 
mat. “that it keeps the costs 
off Turkey’s books.” With a 
large foreign debt, to finance, 
Turkey wants to avoid increas- 
ing its payments’ liabilities In 
the short term. 

In the longer term, of course, 
there would be a foreign ex- 
change outflow since Turkey 
would have to agree to buy the 
energy produced by these pro- 
jects, and at an economic rate. 


For the present, however, 
increasing energy capacity in 
this way avoids an immediate 
foreign payments outflow prob- 
lem while boosting foreign 
investment 

The Government also hopes 
that nuclear plants, if there are 
to be any, would be funded on 
this basis. 

While the energy projects 
would substantially boost the 
foreign involvement in Turkey, 
the investment inflow is still 
relatively small. The figure of 
$Ubn for outstanding foreign 
approvals could translate into 
only 50 per cent realised pro- 
jects. 

Secondly, until 1983 a l6t of 
the investment was in the form 
of Don-guaranteed trade arrears. 
That Is, companies in Turkey 
were offered money owed by 
Turkey which the country had 
not been able to settle, provided 
they converted it into Turkish 
lira and invested it locally. 
Probably 80 per cent of invest- 
ment was converted in this way. 

While most trade arrears had 
been settled by 1984, one bank 
estimated that of the $271m 
which was approved in 1984, 
probably only 396m was fresh 
investment, and some of tills 
was for established companies. 

Some observers, who feel that 
Turkey is unlikely to be the 
magnet for foreign funds that 
at first sight it appears. Since 
the country liberalised its 
import regime there is less 
reason to set up manufacturing 
units. 

As one diplomat put it, 14 why 
should a company go to all the 
trouble of setting up, in a still 
fairly uncertain political 
climate, when they can simply 
export goods?” Studies have 
been made by the BL subsid- 
iary, Land-Rover. No firm 
decisions have, however, been 
made. 

There is also the problem of 
Inflation, currently running in 
excess of 50 per cent, to be con- 
sidered. This is particularly 
worrying, for prospective local 
partners since, taken together 
with high interest rates, it can 
easily make investments a high 
risk proposition. 

Mr Dan Wilson the commer- 
cial attache at the U.S. Con- 
sulate In Istanbul says: “I think 
that there is now a very good 
investment climate here, but 
with the exception of tourism, 
where there is an obvious need 
for more hotels, companies are 
holding back waiting to see 
what inflation will do. After 
all, they do not want to see 


their investment vaporised in a 
couple of years by price rises.” 

Dr Killie airily dismisses these 
arguments. ** You have got to 
remember after an initial 
period there are customs duties 
and VAT to consider. I can tell 
you that if Land Rover or Inter- 
national Harvester or whoever 
do not set op here, they will be 
undercut by the Japanese who 
do. Companies will not be able 
to export to Turkey as cheaply 
as the local product. There are 
also Turkish companies who 
are as competitive as importers.” 

As for inflation, he says that 
'since companies can now bold 
foreign currency they can con- 
vert into lira only when they 
need to spend cash and thus 
avoid an exchange risk. He is 
optimistic that there is plenty 
of scope particularly in tourism 
and agribusiness. 

Given the very high wastage 
in agriculture, there is scope 
for boosting the packaging and 
wrapping so that more produce 
could reach the market in 
better condition. Even if one 
does not accept the argument 
that Turkey is about to become 
the granary for the Middle 
East, exports elsewhere, for 
value added agricultural pro- 
ducts, Like tomato paste, could 
soar. 

Companies like ITT and 
Northern Telecom have been 
here for some time. The most 
recent influx was of banks and 
accountancy companies. These 
include accountants -Arthur 
Andersen. Price Waterhouse 
and bankers Citibank. Ameri- 
can Express, Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust Standard Chart- 
ered are about to set up In 
IstanbuL 

So far, the banks’ main in- 
terest has been cashing in on 
the trade boom. Exports have 
risen in the oast four years 
from $2bn to $7bn. But as Mr 
Wilson says, they are really the 
first wave in any new foreign 
investment upsurge. 

One of the Government’s 
latest plans is to privatise most 
of the 43 or so State Economic 
Enterprises. Eight foreign 
banks have been given lists of 
enterprises to look at and ad- 
vise how they could be 
privatised. 

There should be scope here 
for foreigners, since contrary to 
common belief, the SEEs, like 
concrete, textiles and fertilisers 
sectors, no longer lose large 
sums of money. It is too soon to 
tell but Dr Kilic could well be 
correct in forecasting a “take- 
off.” 


Companies with foreign capital 




% 


% 




Shorn in 

i Total 

Foreign 


No of 

Foreign 

total 

capital of 

share 


com- 

Capital 

foreign companies 

in total 

Manufacturing 

PMiM 


capital 

n(m) 

capital 

Electric-Electronic 

IS 

6,288 

5.33 

14.442 

43.53 

Machinery 

n 

2.503 

2.12 

10,316 

24.26 

Fertiliser 

i 

976 

0.82 

2,065 

47.25 

TextHe-cIothing 

15 

6,326 

5.36 

13,936 

45.39 

Chemicals 

27 

8,895 

7.54 

11,590 

76.75 

Glass 

3 

1.683 

1.42 

17,450 

9.64 

Vehicles • 

9 

11,090 

9.40 

31.768 

34JM 

Foods-beverages 

21 

14.100 

11.95 

25,085 

56.20 

Metallic goods 

11 

2.054 

1.74 

7,753 

26.48 

Non-ferrous metals 

4. 

616 

0.52 

3,708 

16.62 

Iron-steel 

6 

3,167 

2.68 

9.550 

33.15 

Plastic 

3 

419 

0.35 

885 

47.36 

Cement 

1 

680 

0.57 

4*800 

1446 

Pulp and paper 

5 

1,750 

148 

3,640 

48.06 

Forestry products 

6 

1,003 

0.85 

2,727 

36.76 

Rubber 

4 

2412 

1.79 

3,836 

55,06 

Baked clay tools 
Vehicles auxiliary 

6 

1437 

1.04 

4,024 

39.73 

products 

» 

5472 

4.47 

14,220 

37.07 

Others 

7 

1.685 

1.42 

3,441 

48.96 

Total manufacturing 

167 . 

71,856 

60.94 

185,236 

38.79 

Agriculture 

3 

2,293 

1.94 

4^02 

49.82 

Mining 

3 

631 

0.53 

880 

71,70 

SERVICES: 

Tourism 

14 

3,997 

3.39 

7.426 

53.81 

Trade 

45 

1.907 

1.61 

2,213 

8649 

Banking 

12 

24425 

20.63 

30.240 

80.44 

Land transportation 

4 

1.321 

1.12 

1.928 

68.49 

Marine transportation 

3 

9456 

7.85 

18.530 

49.94 

Others 

16 

2,319 

1.96 

3,719 

62.35 

Total services 

94 

43.125 

36.57 

64,058 

67.32 

Grand total 

267 117,902 

100.00 

254,775 

46.27 

By countries 




^ — 
Share in 

i Total 

V. 

Foreign 


No of 

Foreign 

total 

capital of 

share 


com- 

capital 

foreign com pantos 

In total 

Country 

pantos 

TL{m) 

capital 

TL(m) 

capital 

UB. 

36 

17,983 

15.25 

22,868 

78.63 

Austria 

5 

248 

0.21 

490 

50.51 

UAE 

3 

1470 

1.16 

2,300 

59.56 

W. Germany 

47 

14,404 

12.21 

31,598 

45.58 

Bahrain 

1 

490 

0.41 

613 

80.00 

Belgium 

3 

220 

0.18 

373 

59.05 

Denmark 

4 

1.989 

1.68 

3,740 

5349 

Finland 

1 

200 

0.16 

392 

5 LOO 

France 

6 

3,657 

3.10 

8,520 

42.92 

Holland 

Islamic Development 

10 

9,898 

8-39 

14J311 

69.16 

Bank 

International 

8 

1,494 

1.26 

7.573 

19.73 

Finance Corp 

3 

1,408 

1.19 

14,700 

9.57 

UK 

21 

3,661 

3.10 

13445 

27.84 

Iraq 

3 

421 

0.35 

473 

88.97 

Iran 

6 

2.316 

1.96 

2,397 

96.61 

Sweden 

3 

46 

0.03 

803 

5.71 

Swizerland 

51 

20,163 

17.10 

46.663 

43.02 

Italy 

7 

5,535 

4.69 

9,545 

57.99 

Japan 

2 

19 

0.01 

60 

31.66 

Pamita 

1 

1,097 

0.93 

3340 

31.00 

Mixed 

23 

11,976 

10.15 

32,349 

37.02 

Kuwait 

1 

976 

0.82 

2.065 

47.25 

Libya 

2 

11,000 

9.32 

22.000 

50.09 

Lebanon 

3 

1,735 

1.47 

5.346 

32.45 

Luxembourg 

2 

1.051 

0.89 

2,421 

43.42 

Pakistan 

1 

2.382 

2.02 

2.382 

00.00 

Panama 

2 

923 

0.78 

1,696 

54.43 

Syria 

10 

450 

0.38 

813 

5549 

Saudi Arabia 

1 

540 

0.45 

600 

90.00 

Yugoslavia 

1 

250 

0.21 

800 

3L25 

Total 

267 117.902 

160.00 

254,775 

4647 
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GEAR INDUSTRY AND TRADE S.A. 

The company was established in 1 974 with an installed capacity of 25 000 sets of truck 
and 65 000 sets of tractor transmissions and differentials per year. We exported S 30 000 

000 worth of our products to Europe in 1984. 
Modem. gear cutting technology and stria quality control systems assure us a leading 

position though out the world. 
We produce gears and shafts for tractors under EATON licence as well as complete 
EATON transmissions and rear axle differentials for trucks. 
We currently supply this equipment to BEDFORD, BMC, FORD. FIAT, MASSEY 
FERGUSON and CHRYSLER GROUP in TURKEY and abroad. 

OFFICE: Bilir Sokak No: 3 
Kavaklidere, ANKARA 
TLX : 42783 GEAR TR 
TEL : (41) 262643 - 277954 
FAX: 1723252 

FACTORY : Polatli Karayolu 55 Km. ANKARA 
TLX : 42963 HDF TR 
TEL: (41) 125820 (10 LINES) 
FAX: 241094 


FOREING TRADE CO. S.A. 

We specialise in re-export and barter trade through our 
three marketing firms, expert in all international trading 
HEAD OFFICE : N is bet? ye Caddesi Levent i§ham No: 6/3 

Levent - ISTANBUL 
TEL: 1695776- 1695717- 1691169 


TRACTOR INDUSTRY AND TRADE S.A 

Manufacturers of powerful and reliable 50 HP 3610 and 86 HP 6610 series FORD 
agricultural tractors. 

HEAD OFFICE: Maya Sokak No: 3 

Gayretlepe - ISTANBUL 
TLX : 26605 HEST 

TEL : (1) 1723248 (7 LINES) 

FAX : 1723257 

FACTORY : Organize Sanayii Bdlgesi P.O. 

Box 45 KAYSERI 
TLX . : 49571 
TEL : (351) 16320 (4 LINES) 

FAX : 35116326 
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Banking/Money Markets 



Banks adapt to 
a revolution 


o 


SINCE I960, when Hr Turgut of loans was being spent on Many of the banks themselves 
Oral first attempted to free in- operating expenses. are shifting their activities 

terest rates in the Turkish Until recently most big away from deposit-taking and 
banking system, Turkey's Turkish banks have not been credit-issuing. “The credit 
bankers have been living with externally audited and balance volume is going down in real 
a revolution. At first they tried sheets have been doctored by terms, especially in the state 
to resist it Now they are learn- weaker ones to conceal their banks," says one Ankara bank- 

real position. er. “The banks are switching 

This situation is now chang* to such activities as foreign 
ing- Some banks have opted for currency or particularly state 
independent auditing by inter- bonds. They are going out of 
nationally recognised firms of the banking business and into 
accountants. Later this year, the funding business. I find 

Cuburova 


ing to adapt, but for some 
banks the process will rake 
many years to work through. 

“The market place is in a 
process of segmentation," says 
one foreign banker. “The im- 
pact of foreign banks has been 
considerable an significantly 
reducing -the cost of financial 
services to a small number of 
multinational companies, but it 
• isn’t obvious that it has yet 
touched levels below that. 

“ About 300 companies are 
getting all the benefits of these 
new services and technology. 
But they are a drop In the 
bucket as far as the Turkish 
market place as a whole is con- 
cerned." 

For a few efficient operators 
— most but not aH of them 
foreign banks — the last couple 
of years have seen easy profit- 
ability. The Akbank, a member 
of the Saband Group, run 
along uncompromisingly old- 
fashioned but remorselessly 
efficient lines, last year netted 
TL 23 bn ($40m) dn profits. The 
leading foreign hanks — Citi- 
bank and American Express— 
continue to make handsome 
profits. 

One example of the easy 
transformability of a Turkish 
bank has recently been offered 
by the small Dctisat Bankasi, 
taken over by the former 
managing director of Interbank, 
Mr Erol Aksoy, which made a 
profit of TL 320m in the first 
quarter of the year, rougfily the 
same amount as it did during 
the >bole of 1985. 

However, for many Turkish 
banks, times are still tough. 
The Government has created 
conditions of easy profitability 
to enable banks with serious 
bad loan problems to reach a 
point where they may be able 
to write them off eventually. 
The trouble is that the method 
used — interest rates which are 
at least 10 per cent above in- 
flation — depresses the market 
and creates the possibility of 
more bad loans and defaults. 

Several disconcerting features 
stand out In a murky scene. 
The average cost of deposits to 
banks is 30 per cent, but lend- 
ing rates are around 60 to 05 
per cent. Operating costs are 
still well above European 
levels. In 1983, 10.3 per cent 


for example, the 
Group’s largest bank and one 
of tbe two largest private banks 
in Turkey, the Yapi ve Kredl 
Bankasi; will be audited by 
Arthur Anderson. 

At the prompting of the 
Central Bank Governor, Mr 
Yavuz Canevi, the regulatory en- 
vironment will also become a 
great deal tougher. A new 
Banking Decree, published in 
July 1983, bas now been 
approved by Parliament, and its 
penal clauses will gradually go 
into effect. This means among 
other things that from July next 
year, it will be possible to 
know mare or less exactly how 
many bad loans a bank bs. 

Though banks have been 
obliged to publish a figure for 
non-performing loans since 
1981, the definition was much 
too loose. The cabinet is ex- 
pected to approve a much 
tighter definition this year. 
“ Basically procedures from now 
on will be speeded up and made 
very flexible,” says Mr Canevi. 
“ In tbe bad old days a bor- 
rower could count on a delay.” 

Mr Canevit also hopes to see 
more competition on interest 
rates for both lending and bor- 
rowing, and through reductions 
on commissions and service 
charges. Central Bank super- 
vision is being steadily im- 
proved. An early warning sys- 
tem to alert the Central Bank 
to any dangerously weak per- 
formances has ben developed, 
and a uniform accounting sys- 
tem is being introduced. 

At the heart of the banking 
systems' problems, however, lie 
the related issues of interest 
rates of up to 80 per cant and 
bad debts which may amount 
to over TL l.OOObn (total com- 
mercial credits are only just 
over TL 2,000bn), described 
by one international banker in 
Istanbul as simply “ a black 
box.” Apart from creating con-" 
ditions which some Turkish 
bankers regard as being absurd- 
ly easily profitable, no one has 
yet been able to work out a 
solution. 


that a bit disquieting.” 

For many banks, however, 
safety must come first One of 
the banks which a few yevrs 
ago was regarded as among tbe 
most innovative and forward- 
looking has recently been left 
licking its wounds and unable 
to distribute a dividend after 
a number of bad loan decisions. 

Despite this, the sector con- 
tinues to attract outsiders. 
There are 14 foreign banks 
operating in Turkey. By the end 
of the year, the figure may be 
19. There have been several 
innovations recently. 

Early this year, Irving 
Trust of the U.S. bought a 
40 per cent share in the 
equity of the Yasar Group’s 
Tutunbank (Tobacco Bank). 
Another UJ3. bank, Chemical, 
has chosen to enter Turkey in 
a joint venture with Fnfea Hold- 
ing of Istanbul, and Mitsui of 
Japan. As a result, the Ghemi- 
cal-Mxtsui Bank AJ5. will open 
its doors in July with an Ameri- 
can general-manager and a 
Japanese assistant 
The foreign banks lead the 
field in several ways. They 
have trained staff who now 
occupy senior jobs in several 
Turkish banks— an educatory 
rode to which they seem 
resigned. They also offer money 
more cheaply to some borrowers 
than the Tu rin ah banks can do. 

But above all they are 
triggering a reorganisation of 
management methods. This has 
been strikingly seen in two 
Cukurova Group banks— first at 
the Interbank after 1982 and 
latterly at the Yapi ve Kredi 
Bankasi where a new corporate 
model has been adapted after a 
major shakeout by the general 
manager, Mr Husnu Ozyegin — 
another UJi.-educated banker. 

Not everyone is sure that late- 
comers to tiie Turkish banking 
market face rich pickings. 
“Basically there are only two 
foreign banks here, American 
Express and Citibank. The 
others don’t matter,” growls a 
Turkish banker. 


THE GOVERNMENT is 
trying to reform tbe 
banking sector and 
develop an effective 
secondary money 
market market Bat 
with much of industry 
in debt to the banks and 
only a limited supply of 
trained management 
for financial institutions, 
the list of problems to 
be resolved is still a long 


one. 


Though the Turkish banking 
world appears to be over- 
populated— -with more 40- 
deposit-taking banks, entre- 
preneurs are still eager to set 
up new banks. Last December, 
a group of contractors and 
exporters set up the Istanbul- 
based Export-Import Bank of 
Turkey, intended to provide 
sophisticated financial services 
to exporters and several key 
locations. 


Another new bank is Ada- 
bank, set up by an Istanbul 
businessman Mr KV*mai Uzan 
who recently purchased the 
Imar Bankasi from the Dogus 
Group. 

These developments have not 
altogether pleased those who 
hoped the 1983 Banking Act 
would prise the banks out from 
the control of the large holding 
companies. Even Koc, Turkey’s 
best known industrial group, 
which sold out its major stake 
in the Garanti Bankasi 18 
months ago, Is now planning to 
set up its own commercial bank, 
to be called the Rocbank. 

Some bankers believe it 
would be healthier if the rela- 
tionship were reversed and 
banks sometimes exerted more 
supervision over industry, for 
instance by insintitig that on the - 
right to appoint directors to 
companies they are keeping 
afloat. 


The tangled relationship is 
almost as complex as the 
pattern of responsibility for the 
failed loans which weigh down 
the sector. The inside story of 
some of the worst bad debts 
makes it difficult to apportion 
blame along lines of commercial 
rationality usual in the West 


David Barchard | 


Leasing poised for growth 


• V 


THE DEALING room of 
Genborsa, one oE Turkey’s 
active bond traders is an 
elegant, welt-famished office. 
Ideally suited for receiving a 
client, seating him comfortably, 
and offering him the cups of 
coffee which fuel local business. 

" Business is good,” says Hr 
Tuncay Alton, general manager. 
“By the end of May, we will 
have done the same turnover as 
we did in the whole of last 
year.” Yet an air of peace 
prevails, the telephones are 
quiet, and there is no sign of 
visual display units or any 
electronic linkage with the out- 
side world. 

At tee current state of 
development of tbe country's 
capital markets, such aids are 
of secondary importance. A 
decade of inflation and 
economic difficulty have left 
their mark. But change is under 
way. Turkey's own financial 
revolution, however modest on 
a world scale, is beginning, with 
foreign banks playing an active 
role. 

This year, at least six more 
foreign banks are expected to 
join the 14 already present in 
Turkey. In the past, newcomers 
have been happy to rely on the 
good margins available in tradi- 
tional trade business. A sign 
of the times is that Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust; though 
only having opened last winter, 
is already laying plans for com- 
peting with established names 
in the bond markets. 

Indeed, in these markets, to 
the Government’s delight, the 
foreign banks are helping 
slowly to bring in techniques 
familiar abroad. Prospects 
include the establishment of the 
country’s first merchant bank 
and, once the leasing law is 
passed, of its first leasing corn 
pany. 

The legal framework for the 
cautery's capital markets was 
enacted in 1981. A supervisory 
Capital Markets Board has been 
established »n«t staffed, and is 
ensuring that those wishing to 
enter the markets meet the firm 
requirements of the law. 

The money brokers who 
flourished and collapsed in 1981 
and 1982 had merely needed to 
obtain' a licence costing 
TL 1,200. Now those who wish 
to underwrite securities must 
have a ’mVniwnum capital of 
TL200m, while those wishing 
merely to trade need a 
minimum capital of TL50m. 
Such companies are now under 
the continuous scrutiny of the 
Capital Markets Board, as are 
publicly held corporations. 

A new stock exchange law 
has been introduced, replacing 
one dating back half a century. 


Financial 

markets 

DAVID TONGE 


The newly-appointed Board of 
the Istanbul Stock Exchange 
last monte held Its first meeting. 
It is helping draft regulations 
to revitalise tee currently 
moribund stock market and 
expects to finalise these regula- 
tions this autumn. 

Attention is being paid to 
improving the status of tee 
auditing profession as a first 
step towards requiring external 
auditing— though a draft WU on 
this has attracted strong 
criticism from foreign account- 
ing firms. 

A further development Is in 
the field of leasing; After a 
year and more of preparation, 
a law covering leasing is 
now being brought before 
Parliament 

Such slow and often pro- 
tracted basic steps have begun 
to restore the investors’ confi- 
dence and to lessen the bruis- 
ing memories of . the money 
brokers’ crashes in the early 
1980s. 

Equally Important, there has 
been a major improvement in 
the quality of financial Instru- 
ments being offered to the 
public. 

The spur to change has been 
provided by the authorities. 
Last year the treasury put out 
over TL 1,000 bn (about 
U.S.92.7 bn) worth of paper, 
four times the figure for the 
previous year. 

The issues which attracted 
most headlines were the shares 
in the revenue earned by the 
toll bridge over the Bosphorus 
and, this year, the Keban hydro- 
electric dam. 

These shares were a new 
financial Instrument involving" 
citizens directly in tee finances 
of some of Turkey’s proudest 
engineering achievements. They 
represented a small step 
towards privatising the 
economy, a policy to which the 
Government attaches such im- 
portance. Adding to the intrigue 
of this new financial instrument 
was that it had been structured 
so as to be acceptable to inves- 
tors determined to observe the 
Koranic injunction on interest 

But the major new market 
has been in treasury bills. 
These accounted for over three- 
quarters of public issues in 
1984. Issues of treasury bonds 
— given to exporters to whom 
the Government owed cash 


export rebates and also to con- 
tractors whom the Government 
could not afford to pay— are 
gradually being reduced; 

The Government’s hope is 
that it will eventually create 
such an active bill market that 
this can be used to set interest 
rates throughout the country’s 
financial system. But it is run- 
ning into problems with the 
International Monetary Fund. 
(IMF), which would like some 
celling on the extent to which 
Turkey monetises its budget 
deficit. 

' The Government has' also 
been discovering teat some of 
the Turkish banks have been 
finding .the yields oh treasury 
bills so attractive that they have 
been buying all they can for 
holding in their own portfolio 
rather than for trading. 

The interest the banks receive 
on tee bills is tar free, while 
the Interest they pay on the 
deposits they use to fond the 
bill purchases is a tax credit. 

A few banks, like Mr Erol 
Aksey’s Iktieat Bankasi, have 
been buying for turnover. A 
number of the more entre-. 
preneurial foreign banks like 
Citibank are also developing 
this side of the business. 

" For Mr Peter Nice, bead of 
the Chase Manhattan branch in 
Turkey, one problem in the 
development of Turkey’s capital 
market is the lack of a fully 
functioning interbank money 
market He argues that tins 
market is needed if funds are 
to be shifted quickly around the 
system. 

But many problems exist The 
first is within tee banks them- 
selves. Branch managers are 
often reluctant to give up but- ' 
plus funds. Only a few. banks 
like Yapi ve Kredi have their., 
main branches connected to an 
on-line computing system. 

A second problem is that the 
markets ere still not accustomed 
to handling large sums at speed. 

Another problem in this area 
is one which— like inflation — 
pervades . the whole financial 
system, the lack of reliable in- 
formation about the people with 
whom you are doing business. 

The new ' draft, law on the 
auditing profession does not 
.require •• external auditing. 
Indeed ft Is reportedly aimed at: 
ensurang mere tax compliance. 

Inherent in all this are the 
reasons Why it may be some 
time before the stock exchange, 
founded- during the Crimean 
War, but now little more than 
a shell, takes off. 

Before 1980, firms preferred 
to fond themselves from » com- 
mercial banka at negative reel 
interest rates rather than torn 
to the equity market After 1980 


inflation was too high- f or 
investors .to be interested in 
long-term commitments > '• t& 
company, 7 particularly 
gold, foreign Exchange, 
estate or bulk deposits offered 
better returns. : Now Ute yields 
offered on Government paper 
crowd but interest in equities— 
and few people trust tee figures 
that appear in company balance 
sheets.. . ■ 

Of the peiwhm funids t : .it is 
maiqly the banks* tank tends 
which have assets and .thefe are 

put in tefel estate^ The . income 
of tee state pension funds tends 
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of tee state pension funds tends 
to be used to help covey tee . 

budget deficit, . . ' ; “ sr&- ‘ 

Life - insurance- -to > Virtually 
non-existent in Tufckey'- and 
other Insurance companies :tend 
to keep their assets to a: mihi- 

mura, preferring . to past ■-the 
maximum pEoflta."badkfo their 
shazeholdetsTUsuaBy indhatrial 
groups or banks. 

. In this "situation, the, present 
administrative delays, -are - rela- 
tively unimportant. Members 
of the Stock Exchange Board 
say teat they, do -not expect to 
complete drafting the regula- 
tions of - the exchange- until 
around October, — - ■ - 

-• If this fe one area where de- 
lay is possible, a. second- 1 
the field of leasing; A year 
the head of one foreign-. ! 
in Istanbul was confidently pns 
dieting , teat the bill covering 
this— -ond-to drafting which the 
foreign banks have played a 
role — would be enacted in. July. 

Today, the latest draft baa just 
been withdrawn -from Parlia- 
mentary committe .for more 
"modifications. However, as Mr 
Thomas Kane, of. Manufactur- 
ers Hanover Trust, says, “ They 
are definitely moving In- the 
right direction.” 

There is little doubf that 
leasing could do as well In Tur- 
key as it baa in countries like 
Brazil and Korea. . - . 

The International Finance 
Corporation is actively encour- 
aging developments hr -this 
field. A number of Turkish com- 
panies are poised to move into 
this area. "‘ 

They will probably- act more 
quickly than the major foreign 
companies who " warn' they 
could need a year or more to 
launch ..a major operations in 
Turkey,. Bat even if tee law 
were enacted tomorrow it 
would still be. .1987 before leas- 
ing becomes ' a .force- to be 
reckoned with to Turkey. 
t>avid Tonge is Director of IBS, 

International Business Services, 

Istanbul, a i consultancy firm 
helping : investors- and '.traders 
interested in the Turkish mar- 
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Dogu§ Holding Co. Inc. 

One of Turkey’s leading capital groups 


Dogus Holding is an organization guiding and controlling 23 institutions operating at international 
level in Commercial, Financial, Industrial, Construction and Tourism sectors. 


Financial Group 

Dogus Yatinm A.§. - Ana Yatinm AJj. - T.Garanti 
Bankasi A.§. - 

(T.Garanti Bankasi A_§. is Turkey's fifth leading 
private bank. 


Construction Group 

Dogus Construction and Trading Inc. - §ah Construction 
and Trading Inc. - Ay son Drilling and Injection Inc. - Ana 
Housing and Construction Trading Inc. - Dogus Industrial 
Works and Contracting Trading Inc. - Technical 
Engineering and Consultancy Inc. 

Dogu$ Construction Co. continues its contracting works 
at 9 domestic and 7 overseas construction sides. 


Commercial Group 

Imeks Industrial Products Foreign Trade Inc. - Aymak 
Machinery Industrial and Trading Inc. - Dogus Foreign 
Trade Inc. - Do-Pa Marketing and Distribution Inc. - 
Somtas Agricultural and Trading Inc. - Dogus 
Transportation.and Trading Inc. - Dogus Insurance 
Services Tourisra and Trading Inc. - Dogus SA 
Switzerland. 

As one of Turkey's 20 leading exporting institutions. * 
Imeks has achieved in 1984 the marketing of more than 
one hundred turkish industrial products to 28 different 
countries. 


Tourism 

Antur Tourism Inc. is among the leading institutions of 
Turkey functioning as travel agency and rendering 
tourism services. Antur travel has rendered services to 
over 100 institutions in 1984, realizing 80.000 overnight 
stays at the 5 star Aiantur Touristic Hotel with a bed 
capacity of 500. 


Industrial Group 

Filiz Food Industry and Trading Inc. - Vize Food 
Industry and Trading Inc. - Trakya Food and Canned 
Food Industry and Trading Inc. • Aysal Machinery 
Industry and Trading Inc. - Lasas Tyre and Rubber 
Industry and Trading Inc. - 
Filiz Spaghetti Manufacturing Factories are equipped 
with most advanced and modem technological facilities 
available in Turkey and in the middle east 


In Turkey, a country that has served as a bridge between eastern and western socities throughout history and 
that is considered as the comtry of civilizations documenting the history, Dogu§ Group, is at the service of the 
Turkish economy and the Turkish People, acting in colaboration with international institutions. 


Dogu$ Holding AJS. 

Head Office BGyflkdere Caddesi Dogus Han No. 42/7 Meddiyekfly Istanbul - Turkey Tel: (1) 1723890 (5 Lines) 
Tlx* 26495 Duru Tr. Cable: Dogug Istanbul/Turkey 



In the past, probably not often. 
But now, the situation has changed 
Turkey's doors are wide open to 
foreign investment and foreign 
investors interested in doing 
business here are given genuine 
welcome and access to many 
■stimulating opportunities. So now 
you need a good, reliable, 
knowledgeable Turkish bkik. You 
need Garanti Bankasi, with, its 
long experience and in-depth 


knowledge of Tinkey, of Turkey's 
economy generally and of its .. 
finance, trade, industry and services 
Garanti Bankasi will be.' 
delisted to answer all your 
questions about investing in 
Turkey. " ■ 

Whenever you need a bank in 
Turkey, contact Garanti Bankasi; 
it will save you time and effort - 
and be your guarantee of a 
superior service..;.. 


i 



GARANIt BANKASI 

Istikial Cad IP. Galatasaray-lstanbol. Turkey Tel: <1)143 14 M- 149 58 -is Telex: 245 M Cam to 
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Slowdown in the Middle East construction Upsurge in trade begins 


MUCH FLAY is. made in Turkey 
the moment of the huge In- 
crease in merchandise exports 
since the : country's economy 
began to be liberalised in the 
early 1980s. Exports have in- 
creased from around . TJ-SJ52tm 
in 1981 to more than $7bn by 
the end of 1984. 

7 Less heralded, hut equally 
significant, has been the steep 
rise in the sales of services in 
general, and construction in 
particular. Although Turkey 
does hot give an exact break- 
down of services abroad, it is 
pfcobable that the country's con- 
struction industry has been 
earning up .to SXbn directly 
from activity abroad. 

If the proportion of workers" 
remittances is added in, this 
figure 'becomes higher. 'Workers’ 
remlttances-in 1984 were $L9bn. 
Again . the .country’s ««Mnnni 
accounts do' hot' give a break- 
down, and only a small pro- 
portion of; workers abroad 
would be directly employed by 
Turkish construction. ' com- 
panies.' Nevertheless, in terms 
of the overall export picture, 
the contribution is significant. 

‘ For the big construction com- 
mnlai Hh> Enlca *nrf Semi 
Tnrkes Feyzi Akkaya (STFA), 
a large proportion of turnover 
comes from abroad. Mr M. 
Ayhan Say rac; the marketing 
director of STFA says that of 
die company's turnover of 


9200m 90 per cent of the work 
has been coming from outside 
the country. The company 
reckons to make a return of 10 
per cent in gross profit on turn- 
over and is involved in most 
kinds of civil engineering work. 
Its . . speciality, however, is 
marine engineering; notably 
harbours and jetties, as well as 
sewerage and other water 
works. 

Religion is an important 
reason why Turkish companies 
have done -so well abroad. 
‘"Turkish companies have done 
very, well in the Middle East 
because we are Moslems,” Mr 
Sayrac observes. For some 
contracts, in countries like 
Saudi Arabia, only Moslem con- 
tractors have been allowed to 
undertake the work. In the 
twin holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina foreign workers are 
permitted but they have to be 
Moslem. Non-Moslems are for- 
bidden to enter the cities. 

It is not simply a question of 
religion, however. Mr Sayrac 
admits, as do others in the con-' 
struct! on industry, that .Turkish 
companies have been able to 
work on very tight profit mar- 
gins in some countries. 

Geographical proximity also 
helps. STFA has done lots of 
work In Iran and also in Libya. 
as well as in Saudi Arabia and 
some of the Gulf states. 
Turkey’s position as the coun- 



VAST opportunities and 
rapid growth await 
investors in Turkey's 
major industrial sectors, 
but investment is 
hampered by lack of 
funds and high interest 
rates. The future lies 
with export-oriented 

firms . 


try where Europe ends and Asia 
begins -has been useful in ser- 
vicing surrounding countries. 

The Middle East boom, how- 
ever now seems to be largely 
over, at least for STFA. “ A lot 
of the infrastructure has now 
been built particularly in the 
Gulf states,” says Mr Sayrac. 
“ Countries like the UAE are 
not going to be needing new 
harbours and ports for the fore- 
seeable future.* 1 

“ Besides which, the oil price 
has dropped so much in recent 


years that many Arab coun- 
tries are cutting back and post- 
poning works that still need to 
be done,” he added. He cites 
Libya as the latest country 
where projects and plans have 
been shelved. Recent reports 
suggest that up to 200 contracts 
could be affected by Libya’s cut- 
backs. 

The slowdown In Middle East 
activity is reflected in STFA’s 
turnover. In 1982 it was $236 m, 
in 1983 S2l5.cn and last year it 
Was £2 05m, 

The company, like others, is 
now looking closer to home for 
work, and with the tight mar- 
gins it has achieved in Middle 
East stand a good chance of 
doing well in Turkey. 

STFA is the lead Turkish 
company in the controversial 
$550m contract to build a 
second Bosphorus bridge to- 
gether with the access roads 
and motorways. 

STFA is Involved with Italian 
and Japanese companies In a ' 
consortium which undercut a 
rival tender from Enka and 
Cleveland Bridge, the British 
subsidiary of Trafalgar House, 
the company which built the 
first Bosphorus bridge. 

The losing consortium made 
a bid of over $670m. British 
Cabinet ministers claimed it 
was only because of the ex- 
tremely generous nature of 
Japanese export subsidies that 


the STFA/Japanese group was 
able to bid so low. 

There now seems a possi- 
bility that the British group 
will get some of the work in- 
volved in building the bridge. 

However apart from the well 
known projects like the 
Bosphorus bridge and tbe 
Ataturk dam, Turkey needs new 
power stations. STFA has, for 
example just won an order for 
a thermal power station worth 
$20m. There is talk of nuclear 
power stations, a geo-thermal 
power station on the south 
coast, and another project to 
Import coal from Australia for 
a coal fired power station. 
There are also numerous hotels 
and holiday village projects 
in which local companies are 
increasingly involved. 

Foreign investors can now 
have a 100 per cent involve- 
ment in Turkey because of the 
easier laws and cutback in 
bureaucratic red tape, but most 
prefer to go in with a Turkish 
company. 

In the foreseeable future, 
there might be leas work to be 
found overseas and, therefore, 
less in the way of invisible 
earnings. Overall turnover, of 
the larger companies at least 
should stand up well enough 
however, because of the pro- 
jects In Turkey itself. 

Stewart Dalby 


Way opens for Rothmans to tap tobacco market 


ROTHMANS INTERNA- 
TIONAL has been eyeing 
Turkey as a potential market 
for some time. 

For a number of years a 
weft-known U.S. concern 
smuggled up to 5bn cigarettes 
annually .Into Turkey. 
Smuggle la perhaps the wrong 
wind since the authorities 
knew about it and turned a 
blind eye. The cigarettes were 
only a small top-up to the 
lo^al market amounting to 
some 791m cigarettes a year 
■n| f dominated by the brands 
produced by Tekel. the 
country’s state monopoly. 

Rothmans’ regional direc- 
tors reckoned' Jhaf the UA 
company node up to MOm a 
year ’’on the trade. Rothmans 
did not want to engage in 
“smuggling” Itself but did 
want some of the action. The 
chance came with Turkey’s 
UberaRsatton of the cigarette 


market as well as the terms 
for foreign investment over 
the past two years. 

Foreign cigarettes now 
come into Turkey under 
quota. As the Government 
now levies 10 per cent VAT 
on a wide rouge of goods, as 
well as charging customs 
duties, everybody is happy. 
The Government gets revenue 
-It did' not receive during the 
smuggling days. The company 
makes good the extra cost 
with higher prices. . 

The demand is there even 
though the U.S. cigarettes can 
cost as much as $2 a packet 
against TL 130, or less than 
30p, for the - local brand. 
Rothmans «»» now ai«» 
legally tap this market by 
exporting to Turkey under 
quota. 

The company has decided to 
go farther though and has set 
up a joint manufacturing ven- 


ture. It has started a small 
pilot farm of eight hectares 
which it may expand to 16 or 
20 hectares to produce 
Virginia tobacco. 

The company is also build- 
ing a £5m manufacturing 
plant in eastern Turkey at 
B tills to produce local brand 
cigarettes under the names 
Best and Bitlis. 

The group is going into 
partnership with some Istan- 
• bul businessmen who origin- 
ally came from the region and 
say they want to help develop 
the area. The factory will 
employ 200 people and Roth- 
mans, particularly because 
the project is in a developing 
region, received an a ttr ac ti ve 
package from the Foreign 
Investment Department. 

The company received a 20 
per cent cash grant to build 
Its plant and there Is to be 
Corporation tax relief on 
investment for five years. 


There are 4 per cent export 
subsidies for the' first couple 
of years, although these are 
to be phased out. Interest 
rates on loans will he at half 
the normal rale — -that Is 35 
per cent instead of over 70 
per cent — and a foreign 
exchange Insurance guaran- 
tee for up to half of borrowed 
capital. 

The company Itself has to 
put in only 30 per cent 
equity, £750,000 since it is a 
49 per’ cent joint venture. 
Another concession, although 
tills hardly touches the com- 
pany, is that personal tax 
allowances for employees are 
to be increased fivefold. 

The company will initially 
be producing for tbs domes- 
tic market. In the long-term 
however, Mr Tony Jones, tbe 
regional director for Roth- 
mans, hopes there will be 
exports and that the plant at 


Bitlis will lead to bigger 
things. 

“ When they start break- 
ing np the state monopoly, 
Tekel, we could be talking 
about and be involved in pro- 
jects worth £40m,” he says. 

At the moment, Turkey 
produces some 200,000 tons 
of black tobacco a year. Some 

90.000 tons is exported and 

70.000 tons is used locally, 
where It accounts for 90 per 
cent of tbe market. Some 
private merchants can buy 
leaf but Tekel has to buy 
everything that is left. 

The current ♦HiwMng is 
that Tekel will keep market- 
ing activities and that manu- 
facturing plants with private 
investors, some foreign, will 
be set up. (hie suggestion is 
that Tekel’s existing plants 
will form their share of the 
In vest m ent. 

SJX 


to flatten out 


FOR THE past four years Tur- 
key has tried to follow a policy 
of “ fly the flag " as far as ship- 
ping is concerned. The military 
governments of the early 1980s 
were worried that only a quar- 
ter of Turkey’s trade (including 
transit — goods crossing Turkey 
from one country to another) 
was carried by nationally regis- 
tered ships. 

The country was paying up 
to $500m a year to foreign 
carriers. To change this, a sys- 
tem of easier credit and other 
incentives, such as relief on 
freight charges, were intro- 
duced. The idea was that by 
1993 at least 60 per cent of all 
trade going through Turkish 
ports would be carried by 
nationally-registered ships. The 
fleet by then would be of the 
order of 8m dwt and include 
nearly 1,000 vessels. 

The incentives touched off a 
buying spree. The size of the 
Turkish fleet almost doubled 
from 2.5m dwt to more than 
4.5m dwt. 

With the liberalisation of 
trade, particularly from 1983 
onwards, both Turkish Imports 
and exports have soared. 
Exports, for example, have 
increased from $2bn in 1980 to 
probably around $7bn in 1984. 

The shipping companies, both 
old and newly-crated have par- 
ticipated in this bonanza. Tran- 
sit trade to Iran and Iraq, be- 
cause of the war between the 
two countries, became a par- 
ticularly welcome windfall. 
Today this trade is still worth 
some 2600m. The bulk of the 
trade is grain and other food- 
stuffs shipped Into Black Sea 
ports like Trabzon, Samsun and 
Hopa and then trucked across 
into Iran. 

However, there are signs that 
the upsurge in shipping trade is 
beginning to flatten out though 
business, according to Mr Rifat 
Karadmseli, the director in 
charge of agency work and 
trucking at Marti Shipping is 
still steady. 

Much of the new trade 
generated by import liberalisa- 
tion and increased exports, is 
coming by road. Items such as 
Mercedes cars and liquor are 
being trucked in and although 
some 90 per cent of Turkish 
trade may have been seaborne 
at the end of the 1970s, this is 
almost certainly no longer the 
case. 

According to one shipping 


handbook, shipowners and char- 
terers have had trouble in 
finding adequate crews for 
Turkish registered vessels. 
There is no shortage of poten- 
tial ordinary seamen according 
to The Charter Company's 
annual Ports and Shipping 
Handbook hut there is, it seems, 
a serious shortfall in qualified 
officers and ratings. 

Many Turkish officers work 
on foreign vessels where pay 
and conditions have been better 
and they have not returned to 
Turkish vessels during the 
recent expansion. Because of 
this there is again talk of 
“ flagging out” among ship- 


Shipping and 
Shipbuilding 

STEWART DALBY 


owners — that is diverting car- 
goes to foreign-registered 
vessels. 

Even without the flattening 
of trade and the crewing prob- 
lems, however, a shakeout in 
the shipping sector had been 
expected because of the nature 
of the buying spree. 

When the incentives were 
first announced, there was a 
rush for old secondhand ships, 
particularly between 15,000 dwt 
and 30.000 dwt. In some cases, 
ships were bonght for their 
scrap value, and loans were 
used for renovation. This meant 
that the Turkish fleet became 
very old and more than 60 per 
cent of the fleet is now more 
than 20 years old. Ships more 
than 15 years old, strictly speak- 
ing, are not allowed to enter 
certain Middle East ports. 

According to Mr Karadmseli 
at Marti many entrepreneurs 
bought a single ship largely on 
credit. In 1983 when Mr Turgut 
Ozal returned to power as 
Prime Minister after a short 
period out of office, credit poli- 
cies were tightened putting 
many of the single vessels ship- 
owners under pressure. With 
depressed freight rates on one 
side and high interest to pay on 
the other margins became 
impossibly tight. 

Mr Karacunseli cites a 
notional shipowner with one 
vessel who, borrowed film 


to buv a vessel. Even if he bor- 
rowed at a concessionary rate 
of 35 per cent (and Interest 
rates today are normally at 
around 70 to 80 per cent), then 
taken together with high over- 
heads for one boat and 
depressed freight rates his 
profit margin would be slim, if 
it existed at aft. 

Tbe consolidation taking 
place in shipping could, how- 
ever, benefit the country’s 
shipbuilders. As Mr Aykut 
Gurlek, a director of Sedef, a 
medium-sized Turkish ship- 
builder observes: “Turkish ship- 
builders have not really derived 
much benefit to date from the 
expansion in shipping because 
the purchases were second 
band. But now we are begin- 
ning to feel the benefits of the 
liberalisation of dipping.” 

Mr Gurlek was not complain- 
ing. Turkey supports a medium 
sized shipbuilding industry. 
There are naval yards — seven 
in all in the state sector — which 
are largely controlled by the 
maritime bank. The Turkish 
Shipbuilders Association is 
made up of 35 yards In tbe 
private sector. 

Mr Gurlek reckons the Sedef 
portfolio is fairly typical of 
the largish privately owned 
shipbuilders. Since 1973 Sedef 
has constructed some 51 vessels. 
These range from tugboats to 
piling barges and multipurpose 
cargo ships to pulp wood 
barges. 

At least one third of these 
vessels have been for foreign 
buyers. Foreign buying has 
been particularly marked since 
198L Of the 16 vessels built 
since then, nine have gone to 
foreign buyers, particularly 
Libya. Turnover last year was 
$25m, and Mr Gurlek says a 
good return was made on this. 

The situation could now 
change, he thinks, as Turkish 
shippers look closer to home 
to replace their ageing fleets. 
The situation could further 
improve If the Government 
makes credit to prospective 
shipowners easier. ** The 
government has been helpful, 
but not helpful enough in my 
view,” Mr Gurlek says. There 
is now a plan however, fir 
revolving credits for up to 
eight years. This will include 
part suspension of interest, 
making it worthwhile for ship- 
pers to buy domestically. 
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35 Years Of Domestic and Overseas Public Service 
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planUrUrbanization projects 

In tbe implementation of the program concerning the “evaluation of water resources” of Turkey bearing a vast 
hydraulic energy potential. Dogus has constructed 11 dams. 

Dogus has completed during the last live years, the construction of Hasan Uguriu Dam and Hydraulic Power Plant 
(Turkey's first underground power plant), Suat Uguriu Dam and hydraulic Power Plant, Aslantas Dam and Hydraulic 

Power Plant , . 

Dogus is listed among the ten lraifing companies of Europe, in terms of construction values at dams and power plants, 
and occupies the 65th position on the list of the world's top construction companies. 

Apart from its contracting works in Turkey, Dogus is continuing in Lybia the urbanization projects covering a total 
number of 4.000 housing units and complete infrastructure services, as well as. the construction of highways, water 
storage and irrigation plants, and in Yemen Arab Republic tbe construction of the Marib Dam. 

Dogus takes part in major domestic and overseas construction tenders in collaboration with oonsorsiums c o nstituted 
by large and famous construction co m pa n ies of the workL 

The unchanging principle of Dogus is to complete its contracting works on time and in the best posable manna*. 
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Anadohi Bankasi is the only commercial bank 
with 25 bfltion TL capital owned by 
Turkish Treasury itself. Our international , 
connections and contacts in the Middle East, 
Europe and America are extensive and 
growing. We have representative offices 
hi Frankfurt, Paris, Rotterdam and Jeddah. 


Anadotu Bankasi has a great potential to 
issue letters of guarantee towards 
tendering departments in 
The Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 
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■ Exporters and Contractors”. 
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Decisions awaited on nuclear plants 


For 


Energy 


STEWART DALBY 


A SHORTAGE of energy has 
long been a bottleneck to 
development in Turkey, as well 
as a considerable source of 
Irritation and annoyance in the 
major cities. 

Although the power cuts and 
long petrol queues of the late 
1970s and early 1980s are now 
a memory, the country today 
has barely enough energy to 
keep industries running. There 
are fears that by the 1990s 
there will not be enough power 
to meet the demands of a larger 
population < possibly 60m people ' 
by the end of the century com- 
pared with 47m today) as well 
as the needs of expanded 
industr ies a nd- greater agricul- 
tural activity. 

Short ol oil of its own, Turkey 
is developing its hydro and 
thermal' sources of energy. 
Even so, there could still be a 
deficit towards the end of the 
century. One . oil group 
estimated that total energy 
demand in 1080 was just over 
30m tons of oil equivalent (toe). 
This could rise to 48.3m toe by 
1988 and double by the year 
2000. Put another way, Turkey’s 
per capita consumption of 
energy is 600 kilowatt/hours 
(kwh) a year, a fraction of that 
used in Western industrialised 
countries. 

One way of filling the gap 
could be to develop nuclear 
energy. For a while it looked 
as if the Government of Mr 
Turgut Oral, the Prime 
Minister, would take this option 
in the short term and it may 
still do so in the medium term. 

In November 1983, the Gov- 
ernment signed letters of intent 
with three groups. General 
Electric of the U-S., Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited 
(AECL) and Kraftwerk Union 
of West Germany. The original 
discussions involved the U.S. 
concern building a plant of two 
units amounting to 1200 mega- 
watts (Mw) capacity, the 
Canadian group a 635 Mw plant 
and the West German concern 
a 990 Mw nuclear power plant. 
It was never made clear, how- 
ever, by Turkey whether, in 
fact, it wanted two 600 Mw 
plants, one of this size or a 
single larger unit. 

Nor were the tentative sitings 
of the plants entirely satisfac- 
tory. There were to have been 
two units at Akkuyu in the 
south of the country and one at 
Sinop on the Black Sea. 

General Electric dropped out 
of the running early in 1984, but 
AECL and Kraftwerk Union 



ooiutruoiioa programme out of 
. an estimated total, -;$2.4bn. 
Nottonally. thermal P9?ver.. could 
■supply -up to.one-thJxd- of totfi 
energy needed- by fee 1980s. . 7 

It is the ■ plans for .hydro- 
electric power whadthawl really • 
caught the . imagbmfcan - iq£ 
Turks, however.". There are 
schemes for 13 . hydroelectric 
. plants, some are under ■ 

construction. ' ..AIL .fold ■ i these , 
would add 6,414 Mw to thi total 
. 3.200 Mw capacity provided "by 
the existing' but' mainly smaU 
46 hydroelectric plants.- 
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Work continues on the giant Karakaya Dam on the Euphrates. Right, the Hasan Cgurlu Dam near Samson, part of a 

programme to harness the country’s hydroelectric resources 


came up with export guarantees 
to build the plants on a turnkey 
basis of $500m and $8uGm 
respectively at current prices. 

In the event discussion about 
sitings and size became aca- 
demic because in September 
1984, Mr 0 zA suddenly changed 
the rules. The winning group 
was expected to shoulder all the 
financing for a nuclear plant — 
about SL5bn — and to operate 
the plant for 15 years before 
banding it aver to the Govern- 
ment 

In other words, the Govern- 
ment wanted the project to be- 
come a foreign investment by 
the country concerned (and 
Japanese and other U.S. com- 
panies have recently shown an 
additional interest) and not, in 
effect, a export-guarateed pro- 
ject which Turkey would even- 
tually have to pay far in scarce 
foreign exchange. 

It is true under the Oral 
scheme, as it has become known, 
any company which built the 
plant could price the energy 
realistically and recoup some of 
its investment this way. In the 
end Turkey would still have to 
pay foreign exchange for the 
energy. However, should the 
Oral Government lose power, a 
new government of a different 
ideological bent could be elected 
and decide it did not want to 
buy energy at commercial rates. 

Dr Kurt Leonburger, the com- 


mercial attache at the West 
German embassy in Ankara, 
says he cannot recall companies 
in West Germany undertaking 
such a large single foreign in- 
vestment for many years. 

Other diplomats In Ankara 
say they believe, although they 
have no certain knowledge, 
that Mr Oral proposed the new 
scheme for two reasons. First 
he was concerned about increa- 
sing the country’s foreign debt 
at a time when he is trying to 
convince -international creditors 
that the existing $19bn or so of 
outstanding foreign debt is 
manageable. 

The Ozal scheme has the 
attraction of keeping the 
foreign debt to a minimum in 
the short term. Second the 
nuder option is a medium to 
long-term project about which a 
immediate decision is not vital. 

Various other energy pro- 
grammes are proceeding; in 
particular three thermal power 
plants which would be funded 
as foreign investments rather 
than turnkey trade guaranteed 
schemes look like being realised. 

An Australian concern wants 
to import coal for a power plant 
on the Mediterranean coast This 
would be a 1200Mw plant and 
cost 91bn. There are two other 
schemes in the pipeline costing 
similar amounts but using local 
lignite. 

Again the Government appa- 
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Tobank offers you to evaluate Please, write or call Erol Akya- 
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rently will guarantee to buy the 
energy produced at a commer- 
cial price, so there will stiU be 
a foreign exchange cost but this 
will be some way off. 

At present Turkey produces 
45,000 b/d of oil, which 
amounts to some 15 per cent of 
its oil requirement Oil itself 
accounts for perhaps up to 40 
per cent of total energy needs. 
The remainder of the 308,000 
b/d of oil that is used is im- 
ported. Iraq has a pipeline to 
Turkey through which it is 
currently pumping nearly Im 
b/d. Turkey has the right to 
buy nearly a quarter of this at 
preferential rates. 

But even so the high cost of 
imported oil has hit Turkey 
hard. It was after the two oil 
shocks of 1973-74 and 1979 that 
Turkey seriously began to get 
into debt internationally. It had 
limited means of financing its 
inflated oil bilL Even today, 
imported oil accounts for the 
equivalent of 40 per cent of 
import bills and almost 60 per 
cent of export earnings. 

Turkey used to produce more 
oil — some 70.000 b/d a decade 
ago. However, an unfavourable 
and complex system dating back 
to 1954 rather discouraged 
further exploration. At the 
moment, out of the 45,000 b/d 
produced, Shell which has been 
in Turkey for 60 years, is 
responsible for 16,833 b/d from 
105 wells in 15 fields. The 
state company TPAO produces 
17.907 b/d and Mobil some 
6,010 b/d. 


Huff co and Atlantic Richfield 
have all been investigating One 
scheme to increase oil is a gas 
injection scheme using carbon 
dioxide at TPAO’s Bati -Raman 
field. The World Bank has put 
up $62m for this sophisticated 
plan. If it works it could triple 
recoverable reserves to 1.5bn 
barrels. 

The outlook for huge oQ dis- 
coveries is not good, however, 
and Turkey is looking to other 
sources of energy. 

• it is thought that there could 
be three times the known 4bn 
cubic metres of gas reserves 
in Thrace. If this turns out- to 
be the case this gas could re- 
place the l£bn kilowatt hours 
of electricity Turkey buys each 
year from -Bulgaria and the. 
Soviet Union. 

It is. more likely that the 
Thrace gas will feed into a 
pipeline that is planned to run 
from the Soviet Union from 
1987. The Soviet gas together 
with foe Thrace additions 
would meet the demands of the 
greater Istanbul area. 

Turkey has some coal . re- 
serves which continue to be ex- 
ploited. In particular, there is 
a plan to exploit high quality 
metallurgical coal on the Black 


The centre-pece of foe hydro 

electric, programme- 7 is fee 
Ataturk dam which ‘ almost 
amounts to a national "dream: 
When completed it should have 
six 300 Mw power units.!. The 
dam’s rock-filled Tyall would ' be 
180 metres high, create a. -lake 
S17 km square- . and - contain 
48.7m cubic ' ' metres . of the 
Euphrates. 

The idea is that this project, 
whieh is the largest , public 
works scheme ever undertaken 
in Turkey would , not only pro- 
vide power, but also , irrigate 
the and Urfa plain In the south- 
east of foe country. This would 
turn foe underdeveloped; eastern 
region into a bustling thriving 
area and could conceivably 
double, the country’s output of 
cotton, rice, sugar,, sugar beet 
and. vegetable oil. and- tobacco, 
much of which could ib e 
exported to . neighbouring . 
Middle East countries. 

If foe Ataturk dam with its 
2,400 Mw capacity (when fully 
realised) is taken together with 
two other dams bn foe 
Eiirphrates, the Karakaya, 
1,800 Mw and fob Koban. 1.200 
Mw, total power generation 
possibility- will be 5,400 Mw,.-. 

Shell estimates that . it there 
is an 'average load factor of 65 
per cent and a gener atin g effi- 
ciency of 33 per cert' typical 
mod ecu power station of LOOT 
MW capacity requires a fuel 
input of 28,000 b/d <oH equiva- 
lent. In other words these three 
dams' could on average produce 
151.000 b/d oil ' equivalent; or 
half current oQ consumption, 
85 per cent of which is . expen- 
sively imported. ' . 

The cost of the machinery for 
the dam appear to be covered- 
Export credits- from- abroad, . 
particularly Switzerland, Worth 
$430m (SwFr 963m) have been 
forthcoming largely to firiapee 
turbines and generators. ; Bifct 
the ultimate cost is expected to 
be , $2bn and not .all 6f this 
money has yet been found. 
Diplomats in Ankara feel that 
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Starting in 1980, Turkey 
began to bring in a new regime 
which culminated in 1983 in 
allowing companies to export 
30 per cent of their oil at 
current prices. Mr Mark Moody 
Stuart of Shell in Istanbul 
describes foe new regime as 
“very favourable.” 

There is a maximum tax 
rate of 55 per cent and a 
royalty payment of 12* per 
cent. Companies can be 100 
per cent foreign -owned, al- 
though because of the TPAO 
concession joint ventures would 
seem more the order of foe 
day. 

The dearer ground rules 
have encouraged renewed ex- 
ploration. A Swedish com- 
pany Iskenderun, has been 
drilling off the Bay of 
Iskenderum and Shell, Mobil, 


Australian scheme mentioned 
earlier. Known reserves of lig- 
nite are around 5bn tons and 
present production is only 20m 
tons a year. 

Lignite has only 30 to 40 
per cent of foe calorific quality 
of coal so huge quantities need 
to be mined. It is high In sul- 
phur content and this causes 
severe pollution. 

Despite the problems with 
lignite. Turkey is planning to 
expand its use in Its thermal 
power programme. The Turkish 
Electricity Authority brought, 
into service in 1983 the first of 
four 350 Mw turbines at the 
Afsin El bi stan lignite-fuelled 
power station. 

As the other plants are com- 
pleted they ^wiil produce 
1.4bn Mw. A further 1.5bn Mw 
capacity will come from seven 
plants being built at Mugia and 
660m Mw from four other units 
in Central Anatolia. Eight 
smaller units are planned for 
around foe oouitry. 

In all. the Government has 
secured some $lbn towards the 


% 


1 


cost of its thermal power plant plants. 


even if foe first 300MW unit I 
does not come on stream until ’ w" J 
1991. 

When U is -completed Ataturk 
could raise . tricky diplomatic 
issues with Iraq and Syria, both 
of which . depend on the 
Euphrates for water to some 
extent. .Iraq has apparently 
swallowed the misgivings about 
the .scheme and has been 
assured of a regular flow of at 
least 500 cubic metres a second, 
but it is u ncl e ar whether Syria 
will be happy with foe dam. 

Turkey has enormous hydro- 
electric possibilities. So far .it 
has tapped less than 20 per cent 
of Its potential sources. How- 
ever. despite this and the -irri- 
gation possibilities it seems un- 
likely because of the high start 
up costs that Turkey- will ever 
depend entirely on developing 
hydroelectric power to the full 
(it would require another 250 
plants to do this). 

Instoad, Turkey's- need for 
energy could be so great that 
whatever the qualms It -will be 
necessary to build ’ nuclear 
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Discover Tiirkey through 

Kavala Group of Companies 


representation 

AND CONSULTANCY 


energy, mini n*/ metallurgy, cfacmleal 
industries, transootianion/eniiii i mnii'<it^ n 
equipment, medical cquipmem, 
agro industry iiutaQadons 


TRADING 

tourism 

investments 


tobacco export; distribolioo of imported 
eleorDDie equipment, special transactions 
special inzerest tours, yatefaing, leasing 
■nd time sharing opportunities 


real estate 
PROMOTION PROJECTS 


joi nt ve nture opportunities ia energy, 
lourian, agro-busenest, nrinJng and ebaroqja 

ou the basil or assets owned or 10 be 
purchased 


MANUFACTURING 

CONSTRUCTION 


ekwaors for office and residential ' 
blindings, TEKIMAL-SINATES CO- 


MINING 


management or toarinn and real estate 
promotion projects, 
kavala CONSTRUCTION 


extraction of lead and zjm- 
MENKA INC. 
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Industry 


TURKEY 11 


PROFILE: 

TURKISH AIRLINES 


Formidable barriers _ 

, • -■ . . . . Overseas 

to industrial action rou tes 


ON MAY DAY, a front-page 
headline in one of ’Turkey's 
newspapers read: “ Ozal indif- 
ferent to labour threats.” The 
reasons for this dismissive atti- 
tude are not difficult to surmise, 
despite the fact th«r inflation 
has eroded worker's incomes by 
up to 40 per cent over the last 
five years. ' 

The so-called threats had been 
made by Turk Is, the country’s 
biggest confederation of trade 
unions that is widely regarded, 
by dint of its pro-government 
sympathies, to have few teeth. 

The campaign by Turk Is 
amounted to a series of protest 
rallies throughout the country 
ra&er than any form of Indus- 
trial action. It was a plan that 
was said to have been drawn 
up by Mr Sadik Side, the move- 
ment's general secretary who, 
the critics point out, was the 
Minister of Social Security in 
the Government that passed all 
the restrictive labour legislation 
in the first place. 

Despite its apparent passivity, 
Turk Is, which has traditionally 
represented vast numbers of 
state sector workers, Is the only 
one with a serious role in wage 
bargaining. Its right-wing and 
religious counterparts — Misk 
and Hak Is — have little support 
and the left-wing Disk move- 
ment has been banned for 
alleged involvement in the ter- 
ror and anarchy of the late 
1970s. 

About 1,000 Disk members are 
still on trial, die public prose- 
cutor having requested the 
death penalty for 70 of them. 
Most of those on trial, however, 
are out on bail and members 
of the executive committee were 
released last September after 
being four years in prison. 

Turk Is has a membership of 
almost 200,000 a large majority 
of them state workers who made 
up almost half the workforce 
employed outside the agricul- 
ture sector. Many of its new 
members, though are former 
Disk supporters who see Turk 
Is as their only means of repre- 
sentation and hope to radicalise 
it 

The newcomers from die left 
are more likely contributing to 
rank and file criticism of the 
Turk Is leadership which has 
resulted in a more active line 
from the top and the move- 
ment's withdrawal last month 
from the Supreme Arbitration 
Board, the tripartite, govern- 
ment-dominated body that, since 


1980, has decided the terms of 
labour contracts. 

The Turk Is leadership was 
due to meet in Buna on May 12 
to decide a plan of action after 
the breakdown of talks 'with Mr 
Tur gut Ozal, the Prime Minister, 
in which he turned down 
requests to review the law on 
strikes and lockouts, halt 
government intervention in 
wage bargaining and institute 
other improvements. 

It is highly unlikely that the 
meeting will result in more 
aggressive labour tactics in the 
way of widespread strikes 
which, contrary to opinion from 
abroad, are not forbidden. 


Labour Relations 

' STEPHANIE GRAY 


Mr Mustafa Kalemli, the 
Labour, and Social Security 
Minister, proudly points to the 
1982 constitution. "As can be 
seen, the constitution of the 
Republic of Turkey principally 
adopts that trade unions and 
collective bargaining are the 
foundation stones of labour life 
and that the rights to strike and 
lock-out are the two indispens- 
able elements of a free collec- 
tive bargaining system." 

“ It can safely be said 
that Turkish labour life can 
sow favourably be compared 
with the level enjoyed by 
many Industrially - developed 
countries," he says. 

However, the list of conditions 
under which industrial action is 
proscribed is a formidable one 
— a result of the government's 
determination to eliminate 
union militancy that was part of 
the dark days of the late 1970s. 

The constitution declares that 
trade unions "shall not engage 
in activities that may endanger 
the indivisible integrity of the 
state, with its territory and 
national sovereignty, the Repub- 
lic, national security, public 
order, general peace, the public 
interest public morals and 
health. 

“Nor 
political 
political 


shall they pursue a 
cause, engage in 
activity, receive sup- 
port from political parties or 
give support to them and they 
shall not act jointly for these 
purposes with associations, 
public professional organisa- 
tions and foundations.” 


If any of these conditions can- 
not be interpreted to declare a 
strike illegal, the authorities 
may and do use a technique of 
enforcing continuing postpone- 
ment of action. 

Turk Is unions, however, 
managed to organise two strikes, 
the first since 1980, last year 
after the resumption of collec- 
tive wage bargaining in May. 
Neither of them was very 
important or successful. 

The resumption of collective 
bargaining brought wage 
settlements in the public sector 
of between 25 and 35 per cent 
— figures considered by workers 
as inadequate at a time when 
inflation is running at between 
50 and '60 per cent. The In- 
creases were expected to pave 
the - way for moderate private 
sector settlements but those in 
the private are often around 50 
per cent. 

Weil-run companies, particu- 
larly in the tnetal and chemicals 
industries have been quite 
generous, metalworkers gaining 
rises of 64 per cent last year. 

However well or badly paid, 
most Turks are more than 
happy just to have a job. Unem- 
ployment is estimated to be at 
least 20 per cent. The figure 
would be much larger if 
underemployment is taken 
into account. 

The total would spiral if the 
conscripts who make up half 
the 550, 000-strong armed forces 
were included. These conscripts 
receive pitifully low pay that 
amounts to less than the price 
of a packet of cigarettes a 
week. 

Despite the pressures of much 
lower standards of living, the 
re-emergence of radical union 
activity still seems remote — 
— certainly while the trial of 
Disk members continues. One 
theory is that the trials will 
continue, for as lone as possible 
as a means of making left-wing 
militants uneasy. 

When it is considered safe 
enough, the theory goes, prob- 
ably in a year or two, some sort 
of compromise will be reached 
with say, a Disk member first 
being sentenced to five years 
jafl and then released, his 
having been found to have al- 
ready served his time. 

In the meantime, inter- 
national labour organisations 
have maintained their interest 
in and criticism of Turkey’s 
labour policies. They also con- 
tinue to support the families of 
jailed trade unionists. .. - 
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times as 


import controls ease 


THINGS ARE looking up in 
Turkey’s motor Industry, once 
regarded as a kind erf white 
elephant produced by the ex- 
cessive protectionism of the 
1960s and 1970s. Sales are up 
and several major investments, 
notably in diesel engine produc- 
tion are well under way. Two 
new types of passenger car are 
expected to appear on the mar- 
ket within the next six months. 

But in the short term, the in- 
dustry, especially the passenger 
car sector, is feeling the chilly 
breeze of competition. “ We are 
fighting a tooth and daw battle 
with, the importers” says Mr 
Can Goknil of Oyak Renault. 
“It is ■ an. all out struggle. We 
shall see who wins.” 

The easing of Import controls 
is a typical feature of Mr Ozal’s 
economic policies, designed to 
ginger up local producers and 
spar them to match internat- 
ional quality standards. The 
competition Is not unfettered. 
There Is a surcharge of be- 
tween 50 and 100 per cent on 
most imported vehicles, making 
them considerably more expen- 
sive than Turkish produced 
ones. Even so they find ready 
buyers. 

Jetta and Audi diesel motors 
have found many purchasers in 
the big cities. Diesel engines 
mean— at least for the time be- 
ing— much reduced costs per 
kilometre for the driver, even 
if they also imply difficulties in 
running ' the car during the 
coldest months of the Anatolian 
winter- 

in historical terms, imparts 
are so far running at relatively 
low levels. In 1984 Turkey im- 
ported 8,849 passenger cars at 
536m; 791 trucks at 547m; and 
2,500 tractors for 536m. These 
figures are well below those 
which generally prevailed right 
up until 1980 (in 1976 for ex- 
ample Turkey imported 19,000 
cars). 

As a result Mir Ahmet BInbir, 
president of the Turkish Auto- 
mobile Industry Association, 
c l ai m s that the industry has not 


been really hurt so far. But the 
worries for the future are un- 
doubtedly -there. “We are 
scared of the Japanese,” says 
Mr BInbir, “not erf the other 
producers. 

Currently most of Turkey’s 22 
motor industry businesses are 
operating close to capacity, with 
a few exceptions sue* as TOE, 
a partially state-owned enter- 
prise which in March this year 
managed to produce only 13 
tractors, 40 tracks, 4 large 
trucks and 1 lorry. 

Otosan, of which Mr Binblr 
Is vicepresident, bas stopped 
making <he Anadol — Turkey’s 
first passenger car and is in the 


Motor industry 

DAVID BARCHARD 


process of moving up-market 
and manufacturing CortLnas. 
The first of this new Turkish 
passenger car model is expec- 
ted to roll off the production 
line in mid-September. 

A month earlier, Renault will 
have begun deliveries of its new 
model, the Renault 9. 

“ Demand for local passenger 
cars is still very high,” says Mr 
BInbir. u Only about 150 
vehicles are ever carried over 
from one month to the next” 

Because of the high cost of 
money, Turkish motor 
businesses are faced with some- 
thing of a dilemma when plan- 
ning for the future. Unit costs 
continuet to escalate because of 
the cost of finance and imported 
impnts. “ But anyone who 
doesn’t make investments for 
the future now,” says Mr Binbir, 
“risks losing the market So 
you have to press on. But if you 
invest then you lose money.” 

Some sectors are being hit for 
other reasons. Last year was a 
difficut year for Otomarsan, the 
makers of 0302 Mercedes buses 
in Turkey. Though production 
has been relatively low— about 
1,500, expected soon to rise to 
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2,000 in a capacity increase — 
Otomarsan has been one of the 
star performers in the Turkish 
motor industry, often finding its 
domestic orders competing with 
strong demand from foreign 
markets. 

In 1984, however, its exports 
slackened, and in the first 
quarter of this year, they 
slumped from 123 in the same 
period of 1984 to only 28. 
Otomarsan are working on a 
major new investment in Aksary 
in central Turkey where 
trades and buses and light 
diesel engines will be manufac- 
tured in a complete package 
deal, thrashed out by Mr Ozal 
three years ago in an attempt to 
set an irrational investment, 
inherited from 1977, on a sound 
basis. 

Turkey has several engine 
manufacturers at the moment, 
led by BMC of Izmir, but includ- 
ing MAN (with plants at 
Ankara and Konya) as well as 
Otosan and Tofai. Local con- 
tent is around 65 to 70 per cent. 
Diesel pumps are still mostly 
Imported for the engin es , 
though Bosche and CAV are at 
work trying to produce them 
in Turkey. 

BMC. which two years back 
switched to production of Volvo 
engines and trucks, has been 
somewhat unhappy about 
another Government proposal — 
that diesel engines be imported 
from Japan into Turkey to 
enable taxi drivers to convert 
their cars to diesel if they wish. 
The feeling is that local pro- 
ducers could and should have 
been allowed to participate in 
the conversions. 

The revival In passenger cars 
sales bas been under way since 
1983 and is probably in part a 
response by consumers to the 
upturn in inflation which began 
that year. Many Anatolian 
buyers have to borrow heavily 
at around 6 per cent a month 
to buy a car. 

Mr Binbir and the manufac- 
turers would like to see loan 
companies emerging to help 
finance purchases. They 
believe that sales would then 
double. However, since such a 
step would probably give a 
mild boost to inflation, tbe Gov- 
ernment has not so far proved 
sympathetic. 

In the longer run, the 
industry continues to hope for 
large-scale foreign investment 
which would enable the major 
producers to switch production 
to levels at which the industry 
would cease to be a “ fledgling 
venture ” and might be a 
serious competitor on inter- 
national markets. That still 
setns some way off, even though 
a few exports are being made. 


TURKISH AIRLINES (THY) is 
beginning to emerge from tbe 
shadows that pulled down its 
safety record in the xnid-Seven- 
tles and has sharply increased 
Its load factors. The airline is 
now on a profit plateau, albeit 
at a lowish leveL 

Mr Ucal Daigle, Mead of 

public relations at THY, admit* 
that as a result of the DC-lt 
crash in Paris a decade ago thr 
airline suffered. “ People wen 
wary for some time,” he said 
as the airline became linked 1 l 
tbe minds of many air travel 
lers with a poor safety recortf 
THY, however, was at pains ft 
point out tbe crash was not its 
responsibility, 

In 1980, the company madt- 
a loss of TL 1.9bn (£3 -2m), i 
further loss in 1981 and then t 
small profit in 1982. There wa= 
a profit again in 1983 oj 
TL 2.8bn (£-L4m) and then ; 
substantial increase in profit’ 
last year to TL 27bn (£42m) 
The amount of foreign exchange 
earned for Turkey in that yeaj 
was put at TL 254bn (£400ml. 

The airline now flies to 36 
international destinations and 
16 domestic ones, using a fleet 
of 30 aircraft This includes one 
DC-10 and 9 DC-9s, as well as a 
number of Boeing 727s, and 
some Canadian DeHaviUand pro- 
peller-driven Dash-7s. The fleet 
will be augmented later this 
year by the addition of four 
Airbus Industrie A-310s. 

These latest recruits, bought 
after a struggle between Airbus 
and Boeing, are expected to fly 
nine international destinations. 

It is on international routes 
that Turkish Airlines is making 
its profits, although there is no 
official breakdown of revenues. 
For many destinations THY 
have just one flight a week. 
Places like Hamburg and Frank- 
furt in the West and Abu Dhabi 
in the East warrant several 
flights each week. 

The large number of Turkish 
workers still In West Germany 
and many Middle East countries 
form the backbone of the air- 
line's trade. 

Service on the international 
flights is adequate, and getting 
through Istanbul now that the 
new terminal has opened is not 
the nightmare it once was. 
Customs procedures have eased 
a little and there are not so 
many armed men in evidence. 
Getting back into Istanbul Inter- 
national Airport can be a 
problem as passports and 
tickets have to be checked on 
the approach road. But taxis 
are increasingly just waved on. 

The domestic network, how- 
ever, is in need of an overhaul. 
It is virtually impossible to go 
to any northern airport from 
Istanbul without passing 
through Ankara. although 
Ankara is more southemly than 
Istanbul. 

Similarly, to go to Antalya in 
the south from Ankara, you 
have first to fly north to 
Istanbul, except for one flight 
which goes direct, but only 
once a week and virtually in the 
middle of the night. 

Western diplomats complain 
that few International airlines 
ever fly to t he T urkish capital. 
They blame THY for the with- 
drawal of a very popular Swiss- 
air link between Ankara and 
western Europe. 

Domestic flights are invariably 
fun and unless one books early 
it is often difficult to get a seat 
This partly reflects, according 
to Mr Daigle, the poor road 
network in Turkey. Roads are 
bumpy and ill-repaired so most 
people travel by air. For this 
reason prices are kept low. It 
costs £30 to fly to Istanbul from 
Ankara — a 40 minute flight 

This compares with £20 for a 
first class sleeper on the over 
night train to Istanbul from 
Ankara. By the time you have 
drunk raid and had a good 
meal of borek, chicken 
Chasseur and stuffed aubergines, 
you probably will get Mttle 
change out of £30. The train 
journey takes 12 hours because 
it has to keep stopping, and 
pulling into sidings to let other 
trains pass. 

Meanwhile, the airline is 
planning to introduce its own 
first-class service. 

Turkish Airlines has promised 
a good look at its domestic 
timetable, not least in prepara- 
tion for the expected privatisa- 
tion of (he airline. It will be 
the international operations, 
however, which will come under 
the closest scrutiny. 

Dr Namik Kemal Kilic, the 
head of the Foreign Investment 
Department of the State Plan- 
ning Organisation, feels that 
ideally Turkish Airlines should 
link up wkh some other inter- 
national carrier to get the 
maximum benefits from tbe 
available traffic. 

He feels that there are three 
growing sources of customers: 
Middle Blast travellers to Tur- 
key, both for business and 
holidays, Turkish workers in 
Western Europe and the Middle 
Ease and the growing tourism 
trade. 

Last year Turkey had only 
2m tourists. There are some 
flights into tourist areas sucb 
as Antalya. Dalaman and Izmir, 
but not enough, and in advance 
of privatisation for which nc 
date has been set a closer look 
will be needed at scheduling. 

Stewart Daeb 
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Midland in 
Turkey 



If you are seeking to develop your international trade with 
Turkey, Mr Cafer Qkray, adviser to Midland Bank Group, 
is available for consultation. Mr Okray, who is based 
in Ankara, is well known in Turkish banking 
and financial circles, and the retention of 
his services reflects the faith of 
Midland Bank in Turkey’s 
economic future 


In Ankara: 

Cafer Okray; 
donah Caddesi 98/5, 
Cankaya, Ankara. 
Telephone: (41) 380257 
Telex: 42647 OKRA TR 


b London: 
Bernard Ken; 
Middle East, Africa & 
Eastern Mediterranean Region, 
Midland Bank pic. 
International Division, 
110 Cannon Street, 
London EC4N 6AA. 
Td: 623 9393 Tfekac 888401 
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Midland Bank International 

Midland Bank pic. International Division, 110 Cannon Street, London EC4N 6AA 


MIDLAND BANK OR GROUP REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES AND BRANCHES OVERSEAS: 

AMSTERDAM, ATHENS, BAHRAIN, BEIJING. BOGOTA, BOMBAY. BRUSSELS, BUENOS AIRES. CAIRO. CALGARY HONG KONG, MADRID, 
MEXICO CITY. MOSCOW. NEW YORK. PARIS, PIRAEUS, SAO LUIS, SAG PAULO. SINGAPORE, SYDNEY TOKYO, TORONTO AND VANCOUVER. 


MEPA means belter 
business with Turkey 



MEPA is a highly successful marketing 
organisation owned by Turkey's biggest private 
commercial bank. 

We are amongst the largest and most efficient 
exporters ofTurkish products. Wfe ’re also the best 
people to talk to if you want to open up the Turkish 
market for your goods. Especially as our parent, 
Turldye Is Bankasi is able to provide trade finance. 

And whether you’re doing business as an 
importer or exporter^ you can rely on the important 
extra quality we bringto all our 
dealings - dependability. It steins from 
our financial strength', our modem 
management techniques, facilities, and 



our experience in handling a huge variety of goods. 

\Ve have marketed everything from textiles to 
tractors, furniture to foodstuffs, for over 100 
companies. Las t year our export turnover alone 
increased 306 per cent to US SU8 million.This year 
our projections are for US $250 million. 

More business and better business -that’s 
what MEPA stands foe Whichever direction you 
want to trade in, find out more about us today. Send 
for our information brochure ‘Portrait ofSuccess in. 
International Marketing! Or simply start talking 
business right away with The General Co-ordmatoz^ 


mtEM 


CENTRAL MARKETING CORPORATION 

/<s 7&/ A Tart er/ 

Istanbul - Turkey. Telephone: (90J-1-16Q 2871, 1603481, 161 1199. Telex: 26 606 in cap tr 
in Algeria, Egypt, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia and Switzerland. 
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Penta 




Penta know-how and 
know-who in 
international trade* 


O Textiles, ready-made garments 

• Chemicals • Plastics • Fertilizers 

• Metals, industrial minerals 

• Iran and steel, aluminium profiles 

• Wood products 


THE SPECIMJSTS 
IN BARTER - COUNTBHRADE 


Penta Dis Ticaret Ltd, 


Cunhunyec Caddea lasei Hon 6,2 
OrivM*) bunfau] 

. Tel. 13304 IQ P Lrnw . . • 

Tciex £3196 pirta tr.-2GE82 peoa tr 

PfrrrRADS inc 

Mil Braaewiv. Suite 1293 Newysik. N.Y. 10QJ8U5 A. Phones C2l253az<l667-3ffi:«74 Telex: 2TK33 penta nr 
FENTRADE SA. 

8. Rue Valwue 1231. Gecera Switzerland Phone: (C22) 45&540 Tdox: 27690 
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Jk EDM 

4Em " e one the teacfing international 
trading houses and the leading 
fch exporter of textiles in Turkey. 

fA*** 

»s responsible for 2 % of Turkey’s 
exports in general and 11 % of 
Turkey's exports in textiles. 

A EDM 

represents 150 top manufacturers of 
Turkey. Their product fines combined 
ranges from textiles to electrical 
appliances, from iron & steel products 
to food stuffs. 

has a young, ambitious and hard 
working staff to deal with different 
products in their special fields. 

ML EDM 

JEmt in 1 984. has increased her export 
volume over 76 % and provides 
services to over 1200 customers, in 
40 countries, across 5 continents! 


If you are interested in Turkish 
exports/ imports get in touch with 
EDPA and enjoy the benefits of 
superior service. _ 


PAZARLAMA A.§. 


4IEAD office: EDPA PAZARLAMA Hiisrev Gerade Cnktosi 126 Te$vikiy# lsjanbul - Turkey. Phones: <1) 141 65 10/11-12-13. 

Tetac 22006 edip tr. 26009 edlh tr. 

AKEO A.G. Para Straw 56 4058 Base^S wttzertamJ. Phone: (61) 333063 Telex: 6366Z ak«d cK. 

EDPA U3JL Inc. Empire State Building 7604 350 Filth Avenue New York. N.Y. 10 1 16 U SA Phone: (212) 714 0644 Telex: edpa 671 1408 UW 
EDPA DeufKNfttd GmbH. Bolker Straw 69 4000 DdsseMori federal Republic of Germany. Phone (211) 32 06 77. Telex: 6566219 edpa <L 
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PROFILE: 


NUH KUSCULU 


On the 
offensive 


for exports 


NUH KUSCULU has beeo pre- 
sklent of the powerful Istanbul 
Chamber of Commerce since 
1979. The Chamber is 103-years-’ 
old. and as its president puts it 
“very cosmopolitan” with more 
than 100,000 members active 
in 80 different ' sectors, but 
mostly oriented towards export 
markets. 



PROFILE: 

SAHAP KOCATOPCU 


Champion 


of finance 
for industry 





Mr Nnh Kusculo. president of 
the Istanbul Chamber of 
Commerce 


The name “Commerce” is 
slightly deceptive. The cham- 
ber includes a fair sprinkling 
of industrialists as well as 
traders. 


per cent of the Turkish' glass 
business- and decided that the 
time had come to lobby other 
dealers to . go into production 
against the giant Turkiye Is 
Bankasi which controlled most 
glass manufacture, in Turkey. . 


Mr Kusculu took over the 
1 job at a time when Turkey's 
economic life was virtually 
paralysed: by the crisis of the 
late 1970s in the country. Since 
then he has Been steady re- 
covery and -his members going 
on to the offensive for new ex- 
port- markets.- •_ _• 

In the Turkish business 
world, he is seen as a staunch 
supporter of the Ozal reforms — 
several other key positions are 
occupied by critics of the Prime 
Minister, including the national 
presidency of the Union o? 
Chambers of Commerce and In- 
dustry. Mr XuSculu admits to 
having worked hard after the 
1980 military take-over to per- 
suade Turkey's new rulers that 
Mr Oral’s reforms had to con- 
tinue. 


“I was like Don Quixote 
attacking the windmill.*' he 
recalls and then smiles, M but I 
succeeded.” 


By- 1969 preparations for a 
new enterprise called Anadolu 
Gam Sanayii were; under way 
and production started - in. 1973. 
Mr Kusculu mobilised Turkish 
and intematibnal partners for 
the venture, including a 10 per 
cent stake from the LFC. 


However be continues to press 
the Government to go further. 
“We need proper export finance 
services and export insurance,” 
he says, “and interest rates 
should be determined by mar- 
ket forces, not by the central 
bank.” 


Within a few years, the plant 
was exporting $30m a year of 
glass and bottles. Mr Kusculu, 
however, did not rest on his 
laurels but - went on to join 
Nasas, an" Istanbul-based alu- 
minium manufacturing concern 
belonging to the Anadolu 
Endustri holding gronp. 

Jn 1978 he became vice-presi- 
dent of the Istanbul Chamber 
of Commerce and the following 
year, president. Since then, he 
has' spent 95 per cent of his 
time working for the chamber. 

-. A - mild-mannered man who 


argues fluently and in detail. 
Mr Kusculu passionately be- 


He is also an advocate of a 
shake-up in the Turkish bank- 
ing system “The banking law 
isn't fully adequate yet” He 
says. “The system should be 
tnore fully under the control 
of the central bank and the 
banks should not have invest- 
ments outside their portfolio 
holdings, and their shares 
should circulate in the market” 


Mr Kusculu was bora in Kay- 
seri — whose merchants are tra- 
ditionally renowned for their 
shrewdness — in 1932. His father 
had a small glass dealing busi- 
ness and Mr Kusculu was educa- 
ted at the local commercial 
college. Subsequently be went 
on to study in Glasgow, and 
eventually "went into -the family 
glass -business. " -• '. 

Within. a few years,* be. real- 
ised that he was handling 45 


Mr Kusculu passionately be- 
lieves in the idea of -Turkish full 
membership of the European 
Community. 

He thinks that Turkey 
should have lodged, a pre-emp- 
tive application in 1978 *bal 
instead the Ecevit Government 
decided to freeze relations 
because they said the EEC was 
not giving- enough aid.” 

Pressed about Turkey’s com- 
mitment to Europe, Mr Kusculu 
says simply “Turkey is sacri- 
ficing a lot for the safety of 
Europe. Why should we be 
keeping 800,000 men under 
aims?” In the short term how, 
ever, be thinks Turkey's major 
priority is to invest In new 
areas for export markets, 
though he admits that- the 
investment dimate is still diffi- 
cult. 

David Barchard 


rr S HARD to believe that Mr 
Sahap ' Kocatopcu, president 
of Tnsiad— the influential 
Istanbul-based - Association , of 
Businessmen and Indus- 
trialists — is due to celebrate 
his 70th birthday this year. 

Noted by the Turkish Press 

for his immaculate suits and 
raffish bow ties, Mr Kocatopcu 
has the energy and enthu- 
siasm of i man several' 
decades his Junior. 

He was elected president of 
Tnsiad six months ago with 
the backing of several of 
Turkey's largest holding 
groups, including : the Koc 
Group. Peelings were running 
high at the time with sup- 
porters and critics of the 
Ozal Government's policies 
divided Into opposing camps. 
Mr Kocatopcu was brought in 
as a moderate among the 
critics, 

He himself denies being a 
critic of Mr Ozal and says that 
in principle he accepts the 
need for what the Govern- 
ment is doing. “The change 
from a protected industry to 
an exporting one is a great 
challenge" he says. “We want 
at Tnsiad to assist this 
development, bnt it requires 
sacrifices from all the parties 
concerned:” 

He believes ' that the 
liberalisation process should 
be gradual and “very care- 
fuL” He would like priority, 
to be given to bringing budget 
spending under control 

At Tnsiad, he has been re- 
vising the organisation's 

internal running while trying 
to promote more dialogue 
both with the Government 
and with the Union, Of Cham- 
bers of Industry and Com- 
merce— a body which tends to 
speak for Turkey's numerous . 
smaller businessmen ., and 
which In the past has some- 
times been a silent adversary 
of Istanbul big business. 

Mr Kocatopcu plans to en- 
sure Chat his job Is limited to 
a three-year tenure period for 
himself and his successors 

Born in Istanbul in 1915, 
Mr Kocatopcu attended Tur- 
key's equivalent of Eton — the 
Frenchspeaking Lycee of 
Galatasaray in Istanbul, 
before going' on to study in 
Belgium and' later In the VA ‘ 
at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, where he 
-took a PhD. 
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Mr Sahap, Kocatopcu; presi- t , ■ ..-.-in- 
dent of Tnsiad, the Istanbul- Ijr 1 
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in the. Ceraeart^ Corporation. ; 
before going' on -to .head the 
Turkish Glass-works- Corpora- 
tion. ...' ...... 2-’i 

It took the olfer of Russiair , 
technology in the.19Ste . te - 
unlock a secies of agreements: 
with western .countries^. By 
1984 the Turkish Glassworks 
was active In all fields of glass- 
making and its exports lud 
reached 8180m,' - . 

Long . experience. In / tfre 
state sector has given Mr; 
Kocatopcu clear . views- about.; 
. bow Turkey itiionid proceed 
with privatisation. 

Twice' named as Minister ®I 
Industry (by the military go* : 
emments of I960 and 1988), 
Mr Kocatopcn's ~ - earliest' 
achievement was. to help set', 
up the Confederation , of 
Turkish Employers, USK. ; . 

Both spells ■ as minister' 
ended in . disagreement— In 
1961 with the maverick’: 
Islamic politician- ;; and. 
advocate of -state indostddiph 
tion, ^Necmettin Erbakan who 
wanted to set up. a motor car' 
industry in Turkey, without. 
foreign investment. r 

“I went hack tO Acnumhci;, 
of board memberships,” says-. 
Mr Kocatopcu, “but I pre- 
ferred to be as free as possible r 
for my garden.'*. 

Now his chief concern is 
securing adequate finance for ' 
industry. “ Profitable firms are 
going bankrupt because' they' 
can’t ftad^ running capital.'’ he 
says. He .estimates the yolnme 
of indastry's bad debts' to tiie 
banks- . at . anything between- 
TL 400bn .‘<and TL 1,8081m 
(8755m toT51^85m), . 

He * tididu ... there, ■« are 
extenuating drcumstances for 
some firms — a . retrospective 
change in exchange rate risk 
rules .in 1978 . and- the 
effects of politically-motivated 
unionism 1 ; before the coup. 
Under!- strict . -supervision — 
Tnsiad has recently published 
it's “ 10 Commandments " for 
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wawo state. Aid to industry — he 

w - .there is a case for 
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Nearer a Middle East supermarket 
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Agriculture 


STEPHANIE GRAY 


THE SIGHT of dozens Of 
women hauling huge loads of 
fuel along Black Sea coast roads 
is enough to upset even the 
mildest feminist Especially 
given that the. entire male 
population appears to be con- 
centrated around card tables in 
village tea shops. 

Not only do women do most 
of the carrying. On the Black 
Sea, as everywhere else in 
Turkey, they make up the vast 
majority of farm workers, who 
account for half the country's 
working population. 

Armed with the most ele- 
mentary of tools, they make a 
massive contribution to agricul- 
tural output— some 25 per cent 
of Turkish exports. The figure 
is much higher when processed 
food is taken into account. How- 
ever, official statistics do not 
separate this production from 
overall Industrial output 
If mechanisation has been 
slow to come to Turkish agri- 
culture, so has privatisation — 
long a goal of several govern- 
ments — of parts of the state 
monopolies that dominate the 
sector. 

It is in the tea and tobacco 
industries, though, that progress 
has been made. Permission was 
granted earlier this year for 
competition with the 45 plants 
on the Black Sea which are run 
by the Turkish Tea Board. 

The state enterprise pays 
about 3.000 small holders no 
more than TL 101 a kilogram 
and sells the highest quality 
leaf for TL 2,500. Thus the 
potential for competition is con- ■ 
siderable. Prospects are partico 
larly enticing because of the 
huge growth in domestic tea 
consumption. 

According to Mr Hamit Vanli, 
director of the Tea Research 
Institute in Rize, Turkey has 
experienced a similar phenome- 
i non to that In India where the 
domestic market has left little 
I surplus for export. The indus- 
try, he says, has had trouble 
keeping up - with demand. 

Ten years ago, production 
was 30.000 tons. Last year it 
reached 111,000 tons, only 500 
of them for export 
The potential in tea produc- 
tion has already brought in two 
private . Turkish companies 
which are building factories. 
The British multinational. Uni- 
lever, is also said to be very 
interested and has sent a team 
in to evaluate prospects. 

The problem of extricating 


the tobacco • industry, and its 
total 3m employees, from the 
grip of the unwieldy state 
monopoly, Tekel, is more diffi- 
cult, though it has, since last 
year, been exposed to competi- 
tion from foreign cigarette 
brands. 


Subsidised producer prices, 
and the fact that Tekel has al- 
ways been obliged to buy the' 
entire crop, regardless of 
quality,- have led to cultivation 
of poor leaf which should have 
been replaced some time ago. 

Dealers complain of impro- 
per use of fertilisers and irri- 
gation, which increase yields at 
the cost of quality. Government 
officials regularly burn crops 
In front of farmers to try to 
convince them of their false 
economies. 

Given these constraints and 
the fact that Tekel must by law 
maintain job numbers at its 
factories, it is unlikely that any 
private company would want to 
take over one of the plants, 
especially as some of them are 
very old. Tekel is building four 
new factories, which could be 
sold to the private sector and 
Rothmans, -the big tobacco 
multinational, will, probably, 
ultimately want to buy or lease 
one of them. 

The company has set up an 
experimental plant in the un- 
derdeveloped east of the coun- 
try to grow Virginia tobacco 
and to make cigarettes from the 
locally grown oriental variety 
.for export. 

Eastern Turkey is also where 
efforts to increase livestock pro- 
duction are concentrated. Farm- 
ers have been persuaded to 
breed cattle and sheep rather 
than the traditional goats— first 
because goats were causing 
considerable erosion and second 
.for meat exports to Iran and 
Iraq just over the .border. 

The exports are an important 
source of foreign exchange but 
government revenues have not 
increased at the rate expected 
mainly because of the smug- 
gling of large numbers of sheep 
and goats across the eastern 
frontiers appears impossible to 
eliminate. 


the Ozal lieutenant whose 
appointment as minister sig- 
nalled a higher priority for the 
long - neglected Industry, 
believes that' a lack of co- 
ordination between -various 
units within the ministry has 
been largely to blame for the 
poor results. 

Apart from the State Econo- 
mic Enterprises involved In 
agriculture, the ministry 
operated through 11 Ankara- 
based units that were organised 
separately throughout the 
country. The bureaucracy has 
now been whittled down to five 
general directorates. 

The changes are only just 
beginning to make themselves 
felt at provincial level and are 
causing some concern and 
uncertainty among farmers. 
Advisees in the field, however, 
believe the rationalisation of 
the services has been soundly 
based and will result in signifl. 
cant benefits before the end of 
the year. 

In the cities, embassies and 
foreign businessmen interested 
in agribusiness investments are 
already reporting much swifter 
and more efficient lines of com- 
munication with officials who 
have the power to take deci- 
sions. 

The streamlining of the 
ministry should result in a 
much higher degree of Interest 
from both Turkish and foreign 
private enterprise in the conn- 
try’s vast food processing poten- 
tial^ which, despite much pro- 
motion,, has been much slower 
moving than it should have 
been. 

Mr Dogan is not unduly per- . 
turbed by the disappointing 
results. He sees them as a 


logical consequence of Turkey's 
loss of crecnhllity during the 
financia l crises and political 
upheavals of the 1970s. 

“If the outside world 
becomes, dissatisfied . with a 
country, it is' not an easy pro- 
cess to convince foreigners, to 
come in again. Foreign, invest- 
ment on any, significant scale 
will take years to achieve, " he 
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. “ I believe 'they're going to 
come round. _ They^l see the 
profits that can be gained from 
the regional and local markets: 
We’re open to everything and 
we have a large population.”: 

. Turkey grows every crop 
imaginable except coffee. It is 
among the 10 countries in the 
world that is able to feed itself. 
Ind eed good surpluses' are So 
great that a great .deal ol the 
production goes to . waste. 
According to one diplomat In 
Ankara, almost 80 per cent oi- 
the output goes to waste. - 
The country is in great need 
of cold store facilities, quality 
control measures, sorting equip- 
ment, canning and other pro- 
cessing plants and marketing 
expertise. . / .. 

Its need will be even greater 
when the giant Aiaturk dam on 
the Euphrates is completed 
somewhere around the end of 
tne decade. The dam is being 
built with the prime object of 
irrigating the desolate Ucfa 
plain in the south-west and the 
predictions are that' it' will ' 
double agricultural production. 

if the forecasters' are correct 
and if -the relevant infra- 
striirtmre is in plice, Turkey 
may finally be • on. its way 
towards its aim of being the 
Middle East’s supermarket ■ 
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CONTAINERS, CARGOES AND PLANT 


GOODS ON BOARD 


Schemes designed to train 
farmers in animal husbandry, . 
especially dairying, have had \ 
mixed results. First there is I 
the problem of shelter and feed 
for live months a year through 
the freezing winters. Second, 
according to foreign advisers, 
the Government has failed to 
supply the sort of technical, 
back-up necessary to ensure 
long-term success. 

Tbe Inadequacy of the sup- 
port system has not gone 
unrecognised at the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Mr Husnu Dogan, 
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Writers draw on Di£ferent 


the social scene 


jL ON THE surface, Orhan Pam ok 

1 and Latife Tekin, two of Tur- 
% key's leading young novelists, 

js appear to have little . in com- 

m0IL They come from oppo- 
, 4 _ site ends of the social scale'-— 

,•■*•! K ^ members of classes which, until 
- n'-'* v*; relatively recently; cap have 
l ^'u’ been only dimly aware of the 
* circumstances of the other. 

. , * Mr Pam uk, an introverted in- 

. . -r. r . . tellectual, comes. ' from . a 
-> r wealthy Istanbul family. " His 
" ‘ grandfather made a fortune 

' ! > f. during Ismet Ihonu's great rail- 
way expansion "programme In 
. .. T the 1930s. He now lives in a 
’ ; w book-lined eyrie on the top floor 
.. Jj - of the modest family-owned 
, - - f-r^. ' building in the middle of the 
fl' city. 

. The 33-year-old writer draws 


MODERNITY and tradi- 
tion have been at war in 
Turkish society since 
the 1920s. Can the 
country learn to blend 
its Ottoman and Islamic 
heritage with Its need to 
catch np with the West ? 
How are intellectuals* 
universities and women 
reacting to the changes 
of the 1980s in Turkey'? 


• *. on his knowledge of the higher HOW are intellect uals . 

■ about his plots, but the first, reacting to the changes 
r J ?: Cevtot Bey and hjs Sons, con- 0 f the 1980s in Turkey'? 

.. ' tains much detail from own ’ * 

. . experience. .It concerns the 
■ ‘jt- ’ fluctuating business fortunes of 
a powerful family which 

H ; '•‘■^assumes western habits as it in the country goes back only 
■- i ^ embraces Capitalism. He tries about 100 years. There is no 
, „V y ‘ : - ‘to show wbat be sees as the suc b thing, for example, as a 

■ -i- 1 , .-weakness of Turkish Islamic Turkish detective story. 

, , - traditions in the face of Latife Tekin. by contrast, has 
Lr : Western capitalist influence. dwelt, on village life and 

1 Of Turkey’s contradictions, although not in the mould 
• ; 'J. * the says people “know that of the “village writer" she uses 

V.‘ they're imitating something but rural anecdotes and memories 
. .. i they’ve forgotten what it is.” in her books. She Is the 27-year- 
' His second novel, which old daughter of a family which 
translates as The Silent House, moved to the slums of Istanbul 
".Stakes another angle on the east- from a town in central Anatolia 
. west dilemma. It is about an when she was nine. 

; .y' i intellectual who spends 40 A relaxed person, she lives 
. . :=;* years writing an encyclopaedia with her seven-year-old son in 
-1' i; which tries to impose Islamic a squat apartment building, 

■ explanations on western con- back from the coast road along 

' \ 1 -.rjcepts. the Bosphorus. 

Many of his friends, he says. She admits that her first book 
have to epn their living by very broadly equates with her 


He tries to transpose the 
feudal author iy he held in the 
country to the family’* ssw 
straitened circumstances and 
loses its respect. 

The teenage sons, also un- 
employed, spend all their time 
hanging about' on the streets 
of the gecekondus — it means 
literally set-up overnight — or 
slums where they fall into a life 
of crime and violence and come 
under the influence of the gangs , 
of political extremists who in - 1 
riulged in terror campaigns in ! 
the late 1970s. I 

The political unrest which 
lasted for 10 years In Turkey is 
fertile ground for many 
novelists. But Miss TeJdn was 
the first to concern herself with 
the waves of immigration from 
Anatolia to the coastal towns. 


ways of 

saying 

freedom 


WHEN TURKEY’S soldiers 
stepped into the political arena 
i in 1984, the Turkish language 
itself was one of the battle- 
grounds in which they had to 
sort out a quarreL 
Educated Turks can pick out . 
within a few seconds of talking 
to someone, his cultural and 
political preferences. It is a 
question of whether you use 
new words or old words for 
virtually all abstract nouns. 
Traditionalists prefer words 
with Arabic or Persian roots. 
Anti- traditionalists and the Left 


Her second book is a socioio- j H 5 ® 


rediscovered 


gleal study of the gecekohdu 
districts. . Make-shift dwellings 
there were regularly demol- 
ished during the troubles by 
the military or the police, 
though Miss Tekin is careful 
not to be too explicit about this. 
One " house " she knows oF 
was demolished and rebuilt 38 
times. 

Full of black humour, the 


invented from pure Turkish 
roots. 

For most of this century, the 
anti-traditionalists have been on 
their offensive. Almost all 
Turks would agree that there 
were originally good- reasons 
for wanting a change. A hun- 
dred years ago, educated Turks 
spoke and wrote what it today ' 
called “ Ottoman " — a form of 


book, which translates, inade- Turkish steeped in Persian and 


A relaxed person, she lives 
with her seven-year-old son in 
a squat apartment building, 
back from the coast road along 
the Bosphorus. 

She admits that her first book 
very broadly equates with her 


-^writing — or rewriting — encyclo- own experience. Called In 
' I :. — ipaedias. Before videos became English, Death Impudent Death, 
-’-V;- fashionable, he explains, upper it tells .the story of a migrant 
■ t class parents, who were “not family. The father is a steam- 
- very interested in reading them- fitter who made some money 

* -■-’■■■ selves ” were anxious that their on construction jobs in Kayseri 

* children should be able to do mid seeks similar work in 

— ' -c so. Expensive encylopaedias Isetanbul. His pride would not 

•* . j represented an. expedient one- allow him to take lesser con- 

■ stop shop of knowledge. struct! on jobs in the city and, 

.... Pamuk’s has shifted from the having been unemployed for 
.—^traditional ground of Turkish some time, he gives up entirely 
~ j "r ~ novels. The history of the novel and takes solace in Islam. 


quately as Prostitute Kristin 
and the Hill of Rubbish, 
examines the role of women in 
protecting their homes from 
the bulldozers. 

The writer’s third book will 
deal more directly with poli- 
tical events between 1975. and 
1980 which resulted in the last 
military coup. 

From their different back- 
grounds and standpoints both 
young novelists thus are deal- 
ing with the conflicts and con- 
tradictions of their country, 
although Mr Pamuk would 
prefer to write novels for their 
own sake rather than as social 
Interpretations. 

Neither of them is particu- 
larly optimistic about Turkey’s 
immediate future. Miss Teldn 
says she still experiences fear, ! 
despite the vastly more relaxed 
social conditons. Still, both 
admit that the conflicts, past 
and present, ate ideal material 
for contemporary writers. 

Stephanie Gray 


Image starts to 
Change rapidly 


market 


WALK ALONG the main street 
of any large Turkish city and 
you will be. struck, .by , the 
variety of types of women that 
you see— village women in 
traditional veil and costume 
.and girls in slacks, who would 
not look out of place in any 
Western fashion house. 

-Differences among Turkey’s 
women are more, pronounced 
than those among its men and 
this is part of the country’s 
- rapidly changing imago. 


Women 

SERNA UGURLU 


society are slowest to change. 


Arabic literary conventions and 


Language 

DAVID BARCMARD 


drawing on the entire grammar 
and vocabulary of all three 
languages. It was a hybrid 
language that was literally unin- 
telligible to uneducated people. 

If a Turk of 100 .years ago 
were, like Rip Van Winkle, to 
wake up today, he would not 
only find that Turkey’s script 
has changed (Latin letters i 
replaced Arabic ones in 1928 
on the orders of Ataturk), he 
would be unable to understand 
the everyday words for the 
point of the compass, virtually 
all scientific terms, and even 
the words for “question" and 
“ answer." 

The change — which has of 
course many parallels in other 
late modernising countries 
which have experienced a revo- 
lution — came in three phases. 
Before Ataturk, intellectuals 
discussed the problems of the 
language and - attempted to 
simplify It In the 1930s, 
Ataturk set up the Turkish 
Language Academy which 
worked for the next 50 years 
coining new words for old. 

Finally, in the 1960s and 
1970s a new middle dais 
emerged, with pronounced 


Women are^still expected to centre-left instincts and a difr 
devote themselves to heavy f np th» tr-arUt-innai »mn>c. 


housework, menial chores, and 
childbearing while acting as an 
unpaid worker in the fields. 


in the Turkish War if Inde- an “ 
pendence and was seen as the n 

chance to give women the right y 0 ™* 511 
to partake in the benefits of to . 
the society that they too had J*®™® 0 
fought and died for. 

Since then, however, it has * 


Still the Turkish Parliament 
now has a core of dedicated 


taste for the traditional expres- 
sion. The pace of change was 
giddying. 

Turks who spent half a 
decade abroad would return to , 
find words in daily usage and I 


women members who are work- the newspapers which they *ad 
ing to get the legal situation of *<* mown existed when they 


Women's rights in Turkey go been much harder to get long- 


women workers brightened. 
Turkan Arikan of the Mother- 
land Party and Mrs Rezzan 
Sahinkaya are preparing a BUI 


left. So forceful was the speed 
with which the new forms were 
adopted, that one foreign 
authority on the Turkish lan-i 


>-back to legislation introduced - s t and in g 
- by the country's first president, change. 
Kemal Ataturk, in 'the 1920s. Turkish 


practices 


women additional benefits and 
guarantee them better condi- 


p regnant guage has poked fun at linguis- 
efits and ^c conservatives in Turkey for 
>r condi- denouncing the changes with 


SSSk taSSroa roluctauot to leirve theirchildren tions. They «y existing legisla- ve* tt’SSSJ"' 

women should be more broad- Th m «h-.f«r tion leaves scope for improve- supposed to be condemning. 


strangers. Though — for 


minded* more efficient and as economic reasons — many wives UieflL 


^ well-educated as men are if 
. they really want to be the 
--'-mothers of the nation." 


go out to work in big cities, 66 
per cent of female civil servants 
entrust their young children to 


More generally, women in 
Turkish society seem to be 
trapped between their own 


In 1924 he introduced co- relatives (usually a mother-in- modern Ideas and the norms of 


-•education, and In 1934 amended law). Creches remain an upper 
:• the Constitution to give women middle class preserve. 

- the right to vote. In the mean- Six m i lli on working women 
'. time, the Civil Code of 1926 had make up the backbone of 


widened women’s civil rights. 

All this was a reaction to the 
part which women had played 


Turkish agriculture — but it is 
precisely in the countryside steadily continuing for women have stuck to the old words, 
that ideas of women's place in In spite of all these handicaps. Future-oriented ones — - for 

■■ — ■ — ■ - instance advertising — generally 

prefer the new terms. 

The dispute isn't just cul- 
tural. It Is also political. The 

— — centre-right daily Tercuman 

v uses a different vocabulary from 

tufe, ^ at of Hs left-wing rival 

Cumhuriyet. During the politi- 
\ cal turmoil of the 1970s, Mr ( 

Demlrel used a different word 
U UlililP \ ■ for “ freedom " from that of 

\ Mr Bulent Ecevit. Could this 

\ be part of the reason for the i 

\ two men’s fatal Inability to dis- 

wV aS SinL 1980, however, Turkey , 

_ -fjfeTTn \ r\yl ^ bas been searching for a 

IV synthesis. Cumhuriyet’s pen- I 

[ chant for neologisms has 1 

dropped markedly. Other news- 
papers have followed suit. One 
reason may be that the new 
words are broadly Identifiable 
-« with the left which is in deep 

0 vou speak — ta ^ ^ 

J ^ X y Many Turks favour a policy of 

* _ * _ "I t | I* _ _ O “ Uve let Jive "' letting daily 

mcmr*1 ^ I I llTl^Q * life and time sort out the ques- 

1 1 ICli'l XvlvU M. -IXJ.XWO m tion of which of the old and 

new forms are likely to remain 

over the world, whatever their native tongue. use. But cultural skirmishing 

. , . . continues — suggesting that the 

» Financial Times for a dear, accurate and 1 eft-right feuds which are 

f what is happening in the world of business, mirrored n, u>e could 

iere it is happening and why. under the military, the 

_ , „ __ Government took a fairly 

1 Times - Europe s Business Newspaper cautious line, trying not to 

offend the sensibilities of either 
■ side. Last January, however. 

jjjg controversy broke out again 
when the head of the State 

so how to Radio and Television banned 

qq 200 neologisms, most of them 

Address: - - - — fairly widely used, from the 

air. 

Since then Turkish civil ser- 

□ 12 months Tet/Tckx: ; vants have had to mull over 

TL 60.000 please write tor DOnya SOper Veb Ofset A^. which words to use for “ inter- 

xdeCveredtoyou piarlibahce Sokak No. 15. Gtgaioflu/ Istanbul national", “possibility” and 

ir office address. Td; 5205400/Tfckx; 23322 “unusual" if they don’t want 

J to offend the sensibilities of 
their superiors and colleagues. 


a traditional world which bas I ’n unhistorical Newspeak” u 
largely vanished, but still < exchange, 
lingers in the minds of some Strikingly, professions with a 
men. However, in town and sense of tradition (Including 
country, progress seems to be both the military and lawyers) 


Those who were unhappy at 
the process tend to make the 
basic point that the new words ' 
•nit young Turks off from their 
mltural heritage and offer them ! 
in unhistorical " Newspeak” in 1 
exchange. 

Strikingly, professions with a i 
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□ Please send me infoonadon on how to 
subscribe to the Financial Times 

□ I would like to subscribe 
to the Financial Times for 

□ 3 months j — \ 6 months t — 1 12 months 

TL 15.000 I I TL 30.000 I I TL 60.000 

Copies of the Financial Times wiU be delivered to you 
on the day after publication to your office address. 


Do you speak 
the Financial Times? 

Businessmen do all over the world, whatever their native tongue. 

They look to the Financial Times for a dear, accurate and 
objective anal ysis of what is happening in the world of business, 
where it is happening and why. 

The Financial Times - Europe’s Business Newspaper 


Address:. 


Tet/Tekx: 

Please write tor DOnya SOper Veb Ofset A^L 
Nariibahce Sokafc No. 15. Qtgaloglu/ Istanbul 
Tet 520 5400 /race 23822 


Turkey’s 
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Tell us whatwiu want. 
We II deliver it. 

'll?' 

It can be cement to 
a Saudi housing project, 
or, lemons to Covent Garden 


Enka Marketing is Turkey’s Number 
One exporting house. In 1 984, Enka exported 
over 1000 different products of 500 of Turkey’s 
public and private industrial companies. 

Enka Marketing has spearheaded Enka 
Group's drive into overseas markets as far 
from home as China and the Americas. 

Enka is the leading supplier of construc- 
tion material and support equipment for all 
the countries of the Middle EasL. delivering 
directly to construction sites. Enka also 
delivers fresh and canned fruits and vegetables, 
in almost encfiess variety, to markets as 
widely dispersed from each other as London's 
venerable Covent Garden- Kuwait's sprawling 
vegetable market, and the Port of Tunis. 

AH kinds of Turkish textile goods flow 
outward to markets in New York, Europe and 


the Middle East Chemicals and fertilizers 
even as far as China. 

From offices in Istanbul, Tehran, Baghdad, 
Amman, Jeddah, Riyadh, Cairo, Tripoli, 
Hamburg, London, New York, Hong Kong 
and Singapore, Enka represents all the many 
products of the new Turkey. Tell us what 
you want from Turkey. Enka will deliver It 



ENKA MARKETING 

We deliver. 


Ptease contact Mr. MHhat Ozbek. ENKA Marketing Export Import Co, Prof. Nurettn Mazhar Oktel Soft. ENKA BuOdku. Safi Istanbut-Turicey 

Td; 146 04 10 - 146 70 75 Tbc 23675 pis Ir - 23254 epas tr 


Straight Talk 
about Investing 
in Turkey... 

The broad facts you may already be aware of. 
The country's unique geographical location as a 
bridge between Europe and the Middle East, the 
lower operation and transportation costs, the 
plentiful raw material resources and the rapidly 
increasing domestic market., all offer substantial 
returns to the investor. 

But what you may still need Is detailed, 
accurate information about specific. 
Investment-related topics. 

The Istanbul Chamber of Commerce, a 
103-year-old, non-profit public organisation, 
which counts among its 100,000 members 
representatives from every trade and industry, 
has published a series of free, informative > 

booklets in English of special interest to the 
foreign investor. In these publications you will . 
leam about: 

►The recently-created, centrally responsible 
Foreign Investment Department which now 
streamlines the application and approval process 

►The US$ 50 million limit up to which the 
Foreign Investment Department can approve 
foreign capital participations on its own initiative 

►The opening of all fields to foreign capital with 
the same incentives offered to domestic firms 

►The resolution of the foreign exchange crisis, 
which means that transfers of earnings are now 
put through within a period of two months 

►The high rates of depreciation chi foreign 
investment as compared with domestic ones; 
generally 30% per year and up to 60% in less 
developed areas 

► Exemptions and deferments of customs duty 
on all imports of machinery, plant, equipment 
and other materials for foreign investment 
projects. 

Also of interest to you may be the Istanbul 
Cha mber of Commerce’s bi-annual Economic 
Report on Turkey. Just send in the coupon. 

If you have specific questions or need 
contacts within the Turkish business 
community, n 

we are also H 

at your >52^ ■ 

service. Istanbul Chamber of Commerce 



Ten The Secrezaiy General, (tTO) Istanbul Chamber of 
Commerce, EmtoOnO, Istanbul-Turkcy Tet (1)52662 15 

Td like to know more about foreign Investment In Turkey. Please 
send me, free of charge, the publtcaions Indicated bdow: 

□ Foreign Capital Regulations (1984-17) 

□ Encouragement of Eapott ( 1 964- 19) 

□ labor laws in Hxtey { 1985- 1 ) 

□ Economic Report (November 1984) 

□Journal of tbe Istanbul Chamber of Commerce (Quarterly) 

Tkie 

Company 

Address _ _ 
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The Expert Bank In Foreign Trade 
In Turkey: ESBANK 


E shank, the modern bank offering modem 
services with modem technology and 
expert personnel. 

When expanding your banking network 
in Turkey, be assured that with Esbank ’s 
modem concept of service import, export 
and all other financial transactions 
are carried out with speed, profit 
and trust. 

Esbank, when you need a modem 
bank in Turkey 



Istanbul: Beyoglu, istiklal Cad. No: 361/365 
Telefbn: 1434117 1434118 1440080 
Telex: 24535 eses tr. 
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Society 


Arguments about academic freedom 


Universities 

STEWART DAISY 


WHETHER THE law of Novem- 
ber 6 1981, reforming Turkey’s 
universities has resulted in a 
better, freer system more 
closely geared to the country’s 
manpower and employment 
needs must be a qualitative 
judgment depending on whose 
point of view is accepted. 

To the redoubtable Professor 
Dssan Dogramad, the president 
of the council for higher educa- 
tion. there was simply no alter- 
native to the reform. In this 
context, reform means changing 
the system of election of rectors, 
and professors and changing the 
rules of political affiliation. 

A pamphlet published earlier 
this year, called. The Higher 
Education Reform in Turkey, 
Results after Three Years, 
states. “It is hardly necessary 
to recall the events which shook 
Turkey during the 1970s. . . . 
Universities became highly poli- 
ticised microcosms of tneunrest 
in the country as a whole: uni- 
versity students and, not infre- 
quently, teaching staff members, 
sided with the various factions. 
Campuses became armed camps 
and in some cases training 
grounds for guerrilla fighters 
. . . with the police having to 
intervene because of university 
autonomy.” 

According to Prof Dogramad. 
the central problem was that 
autonomy meant university rec- 
tors and the faculty deans were 
elected for set terms by the 
teaching staff. There was no 
government appointee like the 
Kura tel in some Swiss univer- 
sities or the Kanzler as in cer- 
tain other European universi- 
ties, nor was there any outside 
governing body such as the 
court of university of the grants 
committee as in the British 
system or board of governors, 
trustees or regents as in Ameri- 
can universities. 

Elections to rectorships on 
many occasions became politi- 
cised and could take weeks of 
continuous ballotting. More- 
over. the universities tended to 
become closed .shops. It was 
difficult for the younger genera- 
tion to break into the system. 

It was necessary to wait for 
four years after receiving a 
doctorate before being elegible 
to enter a series of examina- 
tions, taking a minimum of nine 
months leading to the “docent- 
ship” or lectureship certificate. 
For those already within the 
system, however, promotion 
became virtually automatic, as 
did tenure. There was very little 


Financial Times Survey 
on Turkish Finance 
and Industry 


The FT proposes to publish the above Survey this year on 
November 4. It will present a detailed analysis of the effects of 
the radical economic reforms being introduced by the Govern- 
ment of Mr Turgut Ozal and, in particular, the implications for 
trade, investment and banking in Turkey. 

The worldwide sales of the Financial Times are at a record level 
of nearly 220,000 copies per day, which means that the daily 
readership of the FT is now approaching 1 million 
executives worldwide. This provides the ideal medium 
for your organisation to publicise its identity, services or 
products. 

A synopsis of the proposed editorial content will be available 
during August. For this and further details of advertising space 
and rates, please contact: 

In London: Chris Schaa lining, European Advertisement 
Dept, Financial Times, Bracken House, 

10 Cannon Street, London EC4P 4BY 
Telephone: 01-248 8000 Ext 3699 
Telex: 885033 

In Istanbul: Sergio Costante, Financial Times, 

Vakif Yali Kosku Han, Kat 3 No 301, 

Sirkeci, Istanbul 
Telephone: 527 7084 
Telex: 23636 

Copy Date: October 7 

In the interests of topicality the subjects covered editorially may vary from 
the printed synopsis. 
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NUMBER OF EACH YEAR’S HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATES APPLYING 
FOR ADMISSION TO 



STVIDBnS ACCS’TED 
TO UNIVE RSI TIE S THROUGH 
CENTRAL PLACEMSfT SYSTEM , 
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co-ordination between universi- 
ties, Prof Dogramad claims. 

With this kind of set up 
although the number of appli- 
cants for university rose from 
roughly 115,000 to 190,000 
between 1975 and 1980 admis- 
sions dropped from zvughly 
50,000 to 42,000, even though 
the number of universities had 
Increased from eight to IS dur- 
ing the years 1967 to 1975. 

Under the reforms of 1981 the 
Council of Higher Education 
was established which, it is 
claimed, acts like a . national 
board of governors in other 
countries. The* council has- 25 
full-time members. Eight are 
profesosrs elected by the inter- 
university board. Eight are 
selected by the government 
from amone high-ranking civil 
servants, who, if they are not 
retired at the time must then 
resign their posts and become 
full-time members of the coun- 
cil. Eight professors are 
selected by the Head of State, 
preferably from among univer- 
sity rector* and former rectors. 


One member -Is selected by 
tire General Staff of the Armed 
Forces since there are 
also military institutions of 
higher education notably the 
military Faculty of medicine. 

The functions of the YOK, as 
the council is known, are - to 
prepare long and short-term 
plans for coordination, fix a 
balanced ratio of posts for pro- 
fessors and other teachers and 
to recommend to the govern- 
ment what state subsidies 
should be. Another function is 
four candidates for each vacant 
post of rector. The deans are 
appointed by the. council from. 
«nnng professors proposed by 
the rector.- . ’ ■ 

As for professors and 
lecturers, the council has to 
approve appointments put up 
by the university. 

Professor Dogramad claims 
that this framework ensures 
fairer system, which safeguards 
academic freedom and auto- 
nomy, while gearing the univer- 
sities more closely to the 
country's needs. 


PROFILE; IHSAN DOGRAMACI 


Set to preside over 
university reform 
for rest of decade 


TWO YEARS ago, Professor 
fhsiB Dogramad was given a 
place in Turkish official 
protocol which gives him 
precedence over Cabinet 
Ministers on many public 
occasions. It was a tribute to 
a man who both his friends 
and enemies would agree is 
one of the most powerful 
personalities in Turkey today 
and who has remodelled the 
Turkish un i versity system 
dong completely new lines 
since 1980. 

There are those, including 
possflbly the professor 
himself, who regard him as a 
possible candidate for the 
presidency — almost the only 
civilian name to be mentioned 
in this context in Turkey. 

Prof Dogramad is a 
powerful presence who 
musters his arguments so 
fluently that it Is hard to get 
a question or comment in 
edgeways. Apart from his 
present role as Chairman of 
the Higher E duca ti on Board 
(YOK), which he conceived 
and poshed through after the 
1980 military coup, he has 
also set up an International 
Paediatrics Centre in Ankara 
as well as Hacettepe 
University, one of Turkey’s 
foremost academic centres. 

He was born outside the 
frontiers of modern Turkey 
in Kerkuk in 1915 and comes 
from a wealthy landowning 
background. He was given an 
international education — 
Lycee in Beirut was followed 
by Medicine in Istanbul, and 
then work in paediatrics in 
three American Universities. 

Be became dean of 
medicine ■ at the. newly 
founded Hacettepe and rector 
of Ankara University in 1954, ' 
when he was 39. 

Since then he has been an 
indefatigable organisation 
man, bulldozing his way 
through bureaucratic obstacles 
which, defy most innovators in 
Turkey and creating institu- 
tions usually modelled along 
American lines. 


His curriculum - ' vitae 
testifies to his credentials as 
an' organiser for studi bodies 
as Unicef, the World Health 
Organisation, and the Inter, 
national Association of 
Paediatricians. He holds 
honorary professorships in 
nine different countries, as 
well as the French Legion of 
Honour. - ■ • > 

A powerful friend, he can 
also be a formidable esfemy 
and has not expressed any 
regret for the several hundred 
academics who lost their Jobs 
after Ms appointment in 1981, 
though he says most of the 
sackings were carried, out by 
the military. 

Critics say that in his drive 
to push through- change, he 
often ignores administrative 
detail, thereby creating con- 
fusion or even duos on. the 
day-today level. The profes- 
sor is, however, always care- 
ful to do cument the thinking 
behind his plans, trying to 
forestall critics. 

There Is no doubt that ai 
certain personality cult has 
s ur rounded him in recent 
years. No other strong per- 
sonalities are to be found oh 
the YOK and some -foreign 
vice-chancellors . tell affeo. 
tlonately of how they have 
been asked, during visits to 
Ankara, to tour a personal 
museum in which . photo, 
graphs of Professor Dogramad 
at the various highpoints of 
his career are distributed. 

The Turkish left is fond .of 
pointing out that he has pub- 
lished only one book, a sort 
of Turkish handbook for 
-mothers along the lines of Dr 
Spook's works. _ . 

He retains the foil trust of 
the military authorities - and 
seems set to preside over the 
transformation of the unlver-- 
■ titles for the rest of the 
decade By the time he steps 
.down, the changes he Intro- 
duced In 1981 win probably 
have became irreversible, 
setting a stamp on Affine 
generations. 


Ankara . University, one of 
Turkey's largest, with its 
striking sculptural symbol of 
grasping for knowledge 


In some respects many 
. observers would not- disagree 
that- the system now works 
better. It is in the key area of 
appointment of professors that 
the council has come in for 
harsh criticism, not only among 
homegrown academics but inter- 
nationally. 

One weUrknown professor 
who wishes- to remain anony- 
mous was . dismissed from his 
post teaching liberal arts sub- 
jects in 1983. He said that he 
thought 200 professors had 
been dismissed on toe orders 
of the military. Some 327- had 
been dismissed by toe . YOK, 
and 861- had resigned. 

He claimed that, while he 
continued teaching, he was told 
not to use certain hooks. He 
felt .that some courses In. toe 
political sciences -had been- cur- 
tailed. ‘ ■ He admitted - that all 
Jobs were now advertised but 
said there was a careful vetting 
of candidates by toe YOK 

. Professor Dogramari’g re- 
sponse to these claims is a 
variant on toe wider theme 
pervading most areas of 
Turkish life. Namely that 
there was virtual anarchy In the 
1970s, and you cannot move 
straight to fully democratic 
rules from- a situation like that. 
He says there was, of course 
some cost to pay in terms of 
repairing an inadequate educa- 
tion system. 

.He denies, however, that toe 
council appoints professors. 
They -are appointed by the 
universities. He says that after 
the declaration of martial law 
In September . I960,' some 68 


members of university teaching 
staff in Turkey were sent imu 
. early retirement. Some of these 
have since been offered their 
Jobs back. 

' There has been a number of 
resignations. This, he says, was ' 
because professors in some sub- 
jects such as law declined to 

■ go to the provinces on a rota 

or drawing of' lots basis. He 
says that in 19S1 there were 
3456 professors in toe. seven 
uni versities in toe larger cities 
pnH only 85 professors and 
associate professors in the nine 
uni versities outside the large 
cities. 1 

Whatever toe arguments'^ 
about academic freedom, there 
-is no question that toe system 
has been expanded considerably 
since 1981. There are now 27 
universities, including two 
technical universities. In 1984 
there were 92,545 university 
entrants, more than double the 
1980 number, with some 360.000 
students in full-time further 
education. It is estimated that 
some 7 per cent of those eligible 
in toe 19- to 24-year-old age 
group are receiving tuition. 

This is still way below levels 
in some Western countries. But 
it is hoped that the percentage 

■ will be increased to 12 per cent j 
by the end of the current five r 
year plan in 1989. 

- Critics point out that there 
has not been a comparable 
increase in investment— stu- 
. dents are crammed Into toe 
same buildings — and that 
some of the new universities 
are simply re-designated teach- 
ers’ training colleges. They — 
and some foreign experts — 
also allege that standards have 
fallen. 

As for gearing education to 
the country’s needs, the YOK 
was told by the State Planning 
Organisation that an average of 
5,000 physicians should 
graduate annually in order to 
meet the needs of the popula- 
tion. The number of medical 
schools has been doubled to 14 
in recent years and the intake 
last year went up to 5,622 com- 
pared with 2,400 three years 
ago. 

The council says that perhaps 
60 per cent of courses in the 
universities are liberal arts/ 
social sciences but this is chang- 
ing. Studies are being carried 
out to discover how many elec- 
trical and mechanical engineers 
will be needed. . 

In toe meantime. Prof Dogra- 
maci says that toe country will 
be able to use all the engineers 
it can produce. There are a 
number of two year courses in 
what In Britain would be called 
technical colleges or vocational 
schools, and it is now -possible 
to take courses in . computer 
sciences in five university facul^» 
ties., - • 
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The Dragonara Palace is a haven for tourists seeking a rest from the has de of Istanbul. Bight: & view of Bodmin on the Sooth West coast of Turkey 

Failure to capitalise fully on natural delights 
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TURKEY. IS a country whose 
tourism industry; seems to be 
eternally promising. On the face 
of It the country has just about 
everything for the tourist. 

Istanbul is a veritable trea- 
sure trove oEjflaces to visit and 
. - - *< sheer delights for toe eye. The 

:‘-- c Mute,, skylineof Stasnboul, the (rid-patt 
- iai as j. of the city, which was once Con- 
” - r .- r?.= a SfvVetantinople and is an old city 
r ••* -.-i 'Ji 'j-»» . * indeed, is . dominated by the 
domes of Hagia Sophia, the Bine 
mosque, the palace of Topkapi, 
and well numerous other 
mosques and beautiful old build- 
ings set into the hill* on which 
the city is built. 

Hagia Sophia was first dedi- 
cated in AD 360, but then 
having been burnt down was 
rebuilt and dedicated by the 
Roman Emperor, Justinian in 
AD 53T. For a thousand years 
threafter it served as the city's 
cathedral. The Blue Mosque or 
the Sultan Ahmet Camii to give 
it its proper ngme Is thought to 
be the most, splendid of the; 
imperial mosques. £ r : m . 

It. had a cascade of domes and 
domes, and -sir minarets 

iting the 

“ courtyard; The 

founded by Sultan Ahmed 1 in 

the first part of the 17th century. 

y The palace of Topkapi w as 

W originally built early in the 15th 

century. It continues to house 
fabulous collections, of jewel- 
lery and porcelain but is per- 
Wm. haps- most famous " for the 

II harem, which, wa&ielded later 
/ 1 and reached its heyday in the 
/ reign of Suleyman the Magnifi- 
I cent in the 16th century. A 
I visit to the harem, a labyrinth 
Vw/ of rooms and chambers of 
I intricate decoration is not to be 
m I missed even for those not 

especially interested in anti- 
quities. 

There Is plenty to do to. 
Istanbul besides visit mosques. 
It is a good city to stroll 
through, particularly the book- 
sellers’ market and the grand 
bazaar, where there are bargains 
to be had, particularly for 
kilims or Turkish rugs and even 
through toe back streets where 
food, and; drink is cheap. 

There is; the Galata bridge 
across toe. Golden Horn where 
you. can fish, watch the old-men 
smoking . ornate pipes or eat 
fish to toe restaurants under- 
neath . the . bridge virtually bn 
the water... .The Bosporus, 
which connects the Marmara 
Sea and the Black Sea, is lined 
with picturesque villages with 
fish - markets ~ and shoreside 
restaurants” with tables outside 
and boats' going by. 

It is : possible to take boat 
rides up the Bosporus. Every 
two .weeks- the Maritime line 
does a 'uiae-day trip up the 
BlaCk Sea, visiting toe ports of 
Trabzon and tSamsun- 
Outside Tirt , »Ti>wii l the south 
coast' stretching, west and east 

from Antalya consists of long 
beaches;; and very -dear water, 
against, a- backdrop of moun- 
tains. .Tito Aegean coast below 
toe Sea. of ; Marmara -is -made 
up of 'many-, rugged inlets. The 
Black Sea ls worth a visit if 
only for the spectacular drive 
around the cornlch at Urdu. 
However the season is short on 
the Black Sea and toe weather 
unpredictable. 

There are- at least three areas 
where- the skiing is said to be 
good in the months of January 
to March. There are thought to 
be almost- 50,000 sites of 
archaeological interest 
Some historical treasures lie 
to the East towards the prov- 
inces of Ears and Van. Konya, 



for example, stands on the site 
of the city Catal Huyuk which 
flourished in toe Middle Ages 
and was the centre of Selfuk 
power before the Turks con- 
quered toe West coast To the 
north east' of Konya lies the 
underground city of Cappa- 
docia, a vast landscape of rock 
caves. 


Of Rhodes alone. 

There are only 642 recog- 
nised hotels in the country that 
are establishments with tourism 
operation licences from the 
Ministry of Culture and 
Tourism. 

The problem is particularly 
acute to Istanbul. There are 
only three first class or five star 


time next year, and over 100,000 
by the end of the decade. 

In three resort areas, 
Antalya, Mazmaris and Izmir, 
the infrastructure has been im- 
proved considerably, roads have 
been built and there are direct 
telephone links. Above all, it 
is now possible to fly. direct 
from Europe admittedly on 


Turkish airlines into Dalaman 
(to service The Marmaris area). 
Izmir (to service the higher 
Aegean coast) and Antalya to 
sendee the south. There are 
now four direct flights a week 
into Antalya. 

Accordingly, it is around 
these areas that the hotels and 
holiday villages are springing 
up. There are four Club 
Mediterranee's one Club Robin- 
son functioning and another on 
the way. In Antalya 18,115 new 
beds are planned compared 
with a current 10,000. 

In toe - Marmaris area some 
12,000 new beds, are planned 
and higher up on the Aegean 
around 11,985 are planned. It 
is to these areas that Turkey 
wants to attract Arab ' visitors. 
These would be the kind of 
tourists who used to .. go to 
Beirut and perhaps now visit 
Morocco. To this end, holiday 
complexes with marinas and 
casinos are being planned. 

With Turkey projecting a 
more settled political image to 
toe world, and toe infrastruc- 
ture. and accommodation being 
put into place, it seems likely 
that visitors could increase sub- 
stantially. particularly once 
international tour ' operators 
begin to make connections. 



Galata Bridge over the Golden Horn, Istanbul 


visit ‘ Turkey 'to vast 
number^, .although toe, total .is 


For all this, the tourists still hotels. The Hilton, the Sheraton 
da not visit ‘ Turkey in vast and the Etap Marmara. Mr Nor- 

bert Spichtinger, the general 
estimates 
beds 

first 

ate of Tourism at toe Ministry ciasu hotels. 
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of Culture and Tourism. These 
figures Include business visitors. 

Greece by comparison gets at 
least 6m tourists a year while 
Spain receives a massive 40m. 

Depending on which set of 
figures one takes, Turkey made 
a net $31 Om from tourism in 
1984. This is according to the 
Third Five Year Flan. 1985-89. 
In toe State Planning Organisa- 
tion's economic indicators, net 
tourist receipts are put down at 
6271m, a fail ever the 6284m 
earned in 1983. 

The confusion is due to toe 
fact that after the easing of 
exchange controls Turks began 
to spend money abroad. The 
gross figure for tourist spending 
went up in 1884 substantially 
over toe 6416m registered in 
1983. 

However one computes the 
figures the earnings . appear to 
.be well below the equivalent of 
10 per cent of visHfie export 


It is virtually impossible to 
get what is an expensive room 
in the Hilton unless it is booked 
well in advance.- During the 
week the hotel is full to over- 
flowing, but there is some lee- 
way at weekends. 

Hi Ankara toe situation is 
worse in that there is only one 
first class hotel the Buyuk 
Ankara. Although the capital 
city is not really a place for 
tourists, the Buyuk is always 
full. 

There are perhaps half a 
dozen of what Mr Spichtinger 
would describe as four- or three- 
star hotels. The most charming 
of these is the Pera Palas, the 
93-yearold hotel overlooking the 
Golden Horn. For those inter- 
ested in hotels with a feeling 
of departed Grandeur or local 
atmosphere, the Pera Palas is 
the place to stay. It was custom 
built by Thomas 'Cook's for 
travellers on the Orient Express 
and is featured to one of Agatha 


earnings. Workers* remittances ■ Christie’s best-known novels. 
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by contrast are equivalent to 
over one-third of visible exports. 
The reasons Turkey has not 
taken of? as a tourist country 
are many and varied.' During 
the 1970s the country had such 
a bad Image for political 
violence that few regular 
-tourists wanted to visit 

The back packers and young 
travellers on the so-called 
“hippy” trail to Afghanistan 
visited, but many of these were 
frightened off by the film Mid- 
night Express and the. view it 
gave of harsh, prison life and 
tough punishments for drug 
use. In any event, toe revolu- 
tion to Iran’ and the Soviet 
- occupation of Afghanistan 
meant toe effective closure of 
the “hippy trail." 

Also toe political turmoil to 
Turkey coincided with severe 
economic troubles, particularly 
of a balance of payments nature, 
so there were not enough funds 
either public or private to 
develop the necessary infra- 
structure. 

The most severe shortage is of 
hotels and beds. At the of 
1984 there were o*uy 63,266 
hotel beds in the entire country: 
The comparison often made by 
hoteliers, is that there are only 
13,000 beds on the east coast, 
less than on the Greek island 


TURKISH BRITISH CHAMBER 
OF 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

P.OJ3. 581, London W5 3NF 
Tel: 01-993 6070 Telex: 935431 

Our aim is tike development of 
Anglo-Turkish trade 


There are any number of 
smaller .hotels, but to' some the 
standards of hygiene leave 
something to be desired. 

The shortage of hotels does 
not reflect any lack of interest 
by international chains. Both 
toe Sheraton, and Trust House 
Forte* have been, trying to 
expand in Turkey, the former 
in Ankara. 

But there was until recently 
a terrible bureaucratic log -jam 
to get through. There was also 
a shortage of suitable local 
partners with sufficient capital, 
and finally there was a shortage 
of available sites in a bustling 
and overcrowded city. 

The bureaucratic procedures 
have been streamlined consider- 
ably. There is now “ one stop " 
foreign investment, in that the 
Foreign Investment Department 
of the State Planning Organisa- 
tion can deal with all queries. 
Prospective hotel owners or 
builders can now benefit from 
a range of incentives available 
to foreign investors. 

Cheap leases on land for np 
to 50 years and in some cases 
99 years are available. There 
are cash grants for some of the 
capital costs and there are 
exemptions from corporation 
tax in some cases for short 
periods and other attractions. 

Tw Istanbul some sites have 
been redesignated suitable for 
hotels, such ps part of the 
-.oiversity far example. This 
-hould help ease the pressure 
:n Istanbul. However, with the 
Incentives the much im- 
proved infrastructure, the 
resort areas should now start to 
grow rapidly. 

There are at least 14 foreign 
groups involved in tourist de- 
velopment according to FID. 
The number of groups with in- 
vestment licences is 412, and 
the number of beds is scheduled 
to rise to over 86,000 by this 



INTEGRATED SEA AND LAND TRANSPORTATION 
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Zihni, 

a diversified and. extensive organisation 
with 55 years of experience 
in international transportation and trade 
is now setting the trend for 
joint ventures 
to invest in Turkey; 
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Hospitable country to explore 
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that security checks, particu- 
larly on internal flights, are 
meticulous and time-co n su m i n g. 
However, advice from the inter- 
national airlines to check in 
two hours early for departures 
from Istanbul is unnecessary. 

There are fairly good duty 
free shops in Istanbul but credit 
cards are not accepted. More 
limited facilities are available 
in Ankara. Only foreign cur- 
rency is accepted. 

One special attraction is 
common to both airports. Arriv- 


ing passengers can buy from 


TURKS ARE justly proud of 
their hospitality and a first-time 
foreign visitor to Turkey can 
be expected to be lavishly 
entertained by his hosts, 
especially if they come from 
the private sector. He may also 
find quite casual acquaintances 
going out of their way — and 
sometimes embarrassingly 
beyond their apparent means — 
to be hospitable. 

But Turkey is a country 
which repays exploration — 
whether you are shopping, look- 
ing at historic monuments, or 
touring restaurants and drink- 
ing places. Staying alone can 
sometimes prove more difficult 
than making friends. But 
Turks have certain expectations 
of their foreign visitor. Smart 
clothes and warm manners are 
in. Pushiness and stinginess 
are out 


the duty free shops if they are 
open, and customs men are 
extremely tolerant of a second 
or third bottle of spirits. 


ARRIVALS 

Istanbul’s new international 
airport is used to foreign busi- 
ness visitors, Ankara airport 
much less so. Civilians wishing 
to meet arriving visitors are 
often not admitted to Ankara 
airport for security reasons — an 
inconvenience which has pro- 
duced grumbles in Parliament. 

Baggage pick-up, immigra- 
tions and customs clearance are 
reasonably swift. It is essential 
that one gets an entry stamp in 
one’s passport 

No entry stamp and it may 
be difficult to leave the country. 
Customs men are generally 
tolerant to foreigners but will 
tend to write any piece of 
mechanical or electrical equip- 
ment into a visitor’s passport 

Both airports are served by 
taxis. There is a Turkish Air- 
lines (THY) bus service to its 
terminal in a not particularly 
convenient location inside 
Ankara. Make sure the driver 
switches the meter on. The 
drive to Taksim Square costs 
about TL 3,000 (£4.60) and to 
central Ankara about TL 5,000. 

When departing, remember 


WHERE TO STAY 
Both Istanbul and Ankara are 
short of hotel beds. Ankara 
still does not have a hotel up 
to the highest international 
standards. Booking in advance 
is advisable in winter, essential 
in the summer months In both 
cities. In Istanbul, the Hilton, 
the Sheraton, and the Etap 
Marmara divide the honours 
in the city centre. 

Those in search of old world 
charm, with a certain ding tn gg s. 
can find it at the Pera Paias 
(telephone 145 22 30) or the 
Buyuk Londra Oteti (telephone 
149 10 25). Up the Bosphorus, 
the small Bebek Oteli is good 
for an inexpensive stay on the 
shores and has an excellent 
restaurant Further up the 
Bosphorus, the more expensive 
Carlton and Tarabya Hotels are 
also worth considering if dis- 
tance is not -a major considera- 
tion. 

AH hotel prices are expen- 
sive and In the case of the 
major hotels pegged to the 
dollar, 3120 a night is typical 
for the larger hotels. Provincial 
hotels vary from the extremely 
cheap to the relatively expen- 
sive. 

It Is worth inquiring the 
name of the best hotel or two 
in any town one proposes to 
stay and booking in advance. 
If booking by telephone, remem- 
ber to take the name of Hie 
clerk who makes the arrange- 
ment, in order to avoid any 
confusion on arrival. 


GETTING AROUND 
Most major state enterprises 
and private firms have a plenti- 
ful supply of cars and drivers 
which they will often place at 
the disposal of visitors. How- 
ever, taxis are plentiful. Since 
1983 they have carried meters 
which they are obliged by law 
to turn on. Rates are cheap 
and there is no tipping. 


Few drivers have much Eng- 
lish, however, and If you are 
going to an out of the way 
address, it might be a good 
idea to get a Turkish friend 
.to equip you with a little note 
and diagram In Turkish to help 
your driver. 

Public transport is best 
avoided by business visitors 
inside cities. Buses are cheap 
but overcrowded. The famous 
“ dolmas” system has now 
evolved into a fleet of big city 
minibuses. 

For intercity travel, If you 
can stand long bus journeys, 
there is an excellent and ultra- 
efficient private bus system with 
many companies competing for 
your custom. Journeys are 
accomplished rapidly (some- 
times almost toe much so) and 
cheaply. Train journeys are 
even cheaper, but not recom- 
mended, with one exception — 
the Anadolu Express which runs 
each night at 9.40 pm from 
Ankara and Istanbul to arrive 
at the other city at about 8.45 
in the morning; 

A first class sleeper costs TL 
11,800 and many longtime 
foreign residents in Turkey 
become addicted to the service. 
A glass or two of raki in the 
dining car will round off the 
evening: Passengers are 

attended by a " konduktor ” 
who will bring water, light 
drinks, and even dinner or 
breakfast to you in your com- 
partment If you so wish. He 
receives a statutory tip of TL 
250 at the end of the journey. 
Compartments can become over- 
heated during the night — keep- 
ing the window a finger's width 
open is advised in all seasons. 

Flying Is cheap but except for 
the Ankara-Istanbul route, 
schedules are often extremely 
inconvenient, especially from 
Ankara. There are fairly good 
services daily from Ankara to 
the major cities in the East 
(Erzerum, Van, and Diyarbalrir) 
which would take about a day’s 
solid driving to reach by 
surface. 

Car rental is expensive, but 
the major international firms - 
are all represented and increas- 
ingly have provincial branches 
in major cities outside Ankara 
and Istan bul 

Intercity high roads can be, 
all things considered, quite 
good. But the arterial route 
running from Ankara to 
Istanbul is congested and a 
little dangerous. On other 
routes, it is worth asking in 
advance what road conditions 
are like. Road-making or mend- 
ing can cause major delays. 


SHOPPING 

Carpets, alabaster, old 
copper, 14 carat gold jewellery, 
ceramics— these tend to head 
the list of visitors* preferences. 
Generally the best quality but 
also the highest prices are to be 
found in Istanbul. Ankara, 
whose main carpet shop at Ulus 
—called Sharks— claims to be 
the largest in the Middle East, 
offers the best bargains. 

Those who don’t want to 
invest in any expensive rug 
would be well advised to look 
at Cheap Charlie's, buried in the 
Fuar Passage in Kosova Sokak 
at Xtfaiye, Ankara. Cheap 
Charlie's owner, Mr Rahzni 
Leblebedoglu is a maverick 
wholesaler who prefers to sell 
direct to Western customers and 
is very papular with diplomats 

and visiting Westerners. 
Alabaster is best bought in the 
Goreme region. Meerschaum 
pipes at EsJosehir — but both are 
available all over the country. 
The best ceramics are to be 
found in Kutabya where one or 
two shops now make high 
quality reproductions of the 
best Ottoman ware. 

The Covered Bazaar in 
Istanbul sells all these thing s as 
well as antique copper. Again, 
Ankara offers some of the best 
bargains — try visiting Copper 
Alley (Salman Sokak near the 
Aslanhane Mosque) shops such 
as Erciyes sell good 19th 
century copper (it is best to buy 
it unpolished, though it is a 
matter of taste). 

The owners of Erciyes and 
other shops will be happy to 
ply you with tea or coffe and 
conversation, even if you have 
no intention of buying any- 
thing. Prices for copper plates 
and potes tend to be in the 
TL 2,000 to TL 5,000 range 
even for pieces 150 years old 
and bearing Greek or Armenian 
inscriptions. 

These are genuine and their 
exportation is legal. Not so with 
coins. If you buy a coin more 
than 80 year old you risk firstly 
being swindled since most are 
forgeries, and secondly being 
taken to court if detected. 

Gold jewelry is abundant in 
Turkey, Try Ulus or the-Kugulu 
Passage in Ankara and shops 
In Osmanbey or the Covered 
Bazaar in Istanbul. Quality is 
high and unlike England, gold 
chains etc tend to contain 14 
carat rather than 9 carat g»<d. 

One word of warning — 
customs men will, especially if 
you have bought a large carpet 
— want to see proof that you 
have bought a corresponding 
amount of foreign currency 
into the country to meet your 
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Istanbul's m ai n football stadium,* The Inomi Stadium, with 
the Bosphorus in the background. 
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purchases. Don’t worry too 
much about the age of carpets. 
Exporting antiques is forbidden 
but in practice little or nothing 
on offer to casual buyers counts 
as that. You are unlikely to be 
offered a piece more than 90 
to 100 years old. 

EATING OUT 

Going out to restaurants is a 
national pastime in Turkey for 
all social classes. Even s mall 
kebab houses ran offer their 
own delights, thought the 
foreigner may well find the 
cuisine too much based on 
lamb.. Ankara, Istanbul, and 
Izmir all offer top class restaur- 
ants for the visit — in Istanbul, 
try Pandeili’s in the Spice 
Market for lunch and 
Abdullah’s or Samdaw for 
dinner. All three are fairly ex- 
pensive, though only by Turkish 
standards. In Ankara, business- 
men prefer RV* or Yali (a 
pleasant place to sit out in 
summer) or for fish, Yakamoz. 

Both Istanbul and Ankara 
have many fish restaurants and 
the fish in Ankara can be 
trusted even in the hight of. 
Summer, one of the city's- pleas- 
ant surprise. Apart from 
Yakamoz, try Liman for trout 
or Rihtim. About 15 miles south 
of the town, Chez Le Beige 
offers a seductive comhinaation 
of crayfish followed by pepper 
steaks or toumedos. In Istanbul, 
the best fish restaurants are up 
thet Bosphorus and there can 
be few more magival experi- 
ences than sitting beside that 
waterway for dinner on a clear 
summer’s evening, watching the 
boats go by- Try Palet-2 at 
Tarabya — or Yeni Genes or the 
Bebek Oteli at Bebek, or Antika 
or Kuyu at Amavutkoy. 

Turks love sitting out drink- . 
ing beer and eating fried 
mussels at cafes along the 
Bosphorus. 

Or try the famous Cicek Pasaji . 
(Flower Market) at Galatasaray 


just off IstiklaZ CaddesL 
• Non -Turkish cuisine is 
becoming more familiar. 
Ankara, Istanbul and Izmir now 
boast a chain of restaurants, 
usually popular with foreign 
residents, called China Town. 
Ankara and Izmir both also 
have Italian restaurants. 

The most exotic semi- 
legendary foreign restaurant is 
undoubtedly the Yeni Rejans 
in Istanbul, where Russian 
baJlexias (legend had .it 
princesses) served Tsarist-style 
home cooking and their own 
lemon vodka for many years. 
The old ladies have gone, but 
the restaurant continues very 
much in the traditions they 
established. 

In summer the setting of a 
restaurant may- be as Important 
as the quality of the food it Is 
offering. Almost all provincial 
cities have their- own best 
known eating places— It is 
worth enquiring which these 
are as they may be tucked away 
upstairs in a side-street, 
undetectable to new arrivals. 
CLUBS 

Much of the Turkish 
business world is accustomed to 
eat, drink, and make conversa- 
tion in private clubs. These can 
be based on school or univer- 
sity (Bosphorus University's 
Bizim Tepe in Istanbul being 
one outstanding example). 

Almost everyone will know 
everyone else. A former prime 
minister or a cabinet miri later 
or a millionnaire captain of 
Industry always seems to be 
sitting at the next table.' The 
mood will be somewhat formal 
— only faintly more relaxed 
than it would be in a restaurant 

Some of the bigger social 
dubs have discreet salons for 
card playing and gambling. 

David Barchard 


Race against time 
for reform 
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and as succour to the enemy 
within. 

This has provoked what may 
prove to be a growing challenge 
from the two major opposition 


-the Minister of Finance ~ -last- 
autumn, or a bribery scandal 
this spring surrounding .one of 
his ministers. - . - 




The style. of his goverdni 
is economically dynamic, 7 


culturally rather conservative.*'*^ ’ 
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. __ Sales of beer in rural 

parties, both of them at present discouraged and V ; "religious 
outside .parliament because they festivals seem to play a^ponie- 
were not allowed to enter the what more importaht role than 
1983 general elections. . Sodep, in the past ; There /has been a 
the Social Democracy Party, crackdown on Western teenage 
which enjoys the support of just culture in some provinces/ with 
under a quarter of the electors, evils -of their ways. Schools . anil 
is now committed to chang in g universities are being organised 
the 1982 .ctmstiution,<a general to teach more ^ facte — abfo tt 
amnesty and stopping what it Turkey instead, ox .the. outside 
claims is torture. Oh- this last worid - .Japan, admired for its 
point it has won some support distinctive ^cultural styles as well 
in parliament ** lts business flair, vhm. 

. ' , emerged as a possible model for 

The other opposition party, nrsirkpv •• •• 
the True Path Parly, is also . * • ' - 

co mmit ted to revising the 1982 However foreign . support- 
constitution. It may be -unfair and particularly foreign, myest- 
to point out the corollary, but mezrt and foreign aid— are st£U 

both parties in- their quest for - regarded as essential- • Capital- 

political liberalisation would starved Turkey realises it - 

probably also pursue economic not push through, its- industnil._-£ * ’im- 
policies which ■ would be the transformation without. a Tl — ' 
reverse of those followed by Mr transfer of resources 
OzaL There are serious abroad. ’'r'.--;,- 

questions abmrt how long such ^ government has thrn 
policies— and the relief they iAmhiw on public. rel* 

would brmg tosome seoions of tions and .attempted explain 
the population— could last its viewpoint to ,the“. outside 
For the moment however, world and to ,stm fbevofees of 
Turkey and Mr Oral do not have Turkey’s fiodiAllst' ^ahiLyCain- 
to confront such questions. The munlst critics rift- Erifone* Only 
prime minister, is stni . at the when economic/ rocov«y~ leads 
peak of - his- -influence and to political . “relaxation- 
energy. He has proved an tens km— -which cbmtAiratta 
adroit politician > and has not . Ttukey^s-stahdiqg as aTpotdBji&l 
been grazed- by such political applkateit; for :fblLEEO member- 
episodes as the resignation of shlp-^Jlfce to: subside. V- .': . - 
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Turkey.Treasure 
of agribusiness. 


As a banker, businessman or investor with an 
open eye tor good and safe returns, you can not 
pass by Turkish agribusiness. 

T.C. Ziraat Bankasi, Turkey's leading bank, 
leads you into new business opportunities In 
Turkey. 

Just ask the biggest bank for detailed infor- 



mation and advice. T.C. Ziraat Bankasi, providing 
a window to agribusiness and international trade 
financing, is the oldest and largest bank in 
Turkey, comprising a 25 % share of the Turkish 
banking sector. 

It has 1200 branches in Turkey.l in New York, 
U.S A, and representative offices in Europe and 
the Middle East 

T.C. Ziraat Bankasi ranks among the world's 
top 300 banks with assets more than $ 5 billion. 

And last but not (east, T.C. Ziraat Bankasi is 
the key to agribusiness opportunities, commerce 
and industry. 
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T.C. ZIRAAT BANKASI 

The oldest and the largest bank of Turkey 



The Future is Crystal Clear 


A close and comperative look at the 
outstanding developments in glass industry 
is enough to perceive the increasing 
importance glass will acquire in the future. 

$i$e-Cam is already 
a part of that promising picture 
on international level, with its fifty years 
of technological, financial 
and commercial expertise. . . 

Find out more about this advanced group. 
Camhan, Barbaras Buivan, . 

. Besiktas-lstanbul 
TeL 172 72 00, 

Telex. 23 82 8 PCAM TR 



MAIN PRODUCT GROUPS 
FLAT GLASS GROUP . 

-Float, Founaukand Pittsburgh V nxts s es 
-Safety Glasses (toughencdrlurdiiHcd) 

- Doi&ie coated nmran ; 

- Insulating glass 

TABLEWARE GROUP 

- Lead ayical 

-Hand-made & andtowade tableware 
-fine porcelain 

* Heat kubbik kitchen & tableware 
CONTAINER GROUP 


-Jan 

FIBERGLASS GROUP 

- Fbsdct Riafiuiuuuent fibers 


- Polyesters 

MATERIALS GROUP 

•Soda ash 

- Sodium bichro um c 


rfeiye Sise ve Cam Fabrikalan 

“A major contributor to tomorrow's Turkey 3 
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